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PROCEEDINGS 
‘oF tHE 
GENGRAL MERTING 
on om 
STRAITS BRANCH 
op THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


HELD AT THE 
EXCHANGE ROOMS. 





MONDAY, 80rm JANUARY, 1882, 





Paesext: 
B, Breen, Esquire, 11.p,, Vice-President. 
F. A. Swerrennan, Esquire, Honorary Secretary. 
Bowie Konx, Esquire, Honorary Treasurer. 
W. Knoux, Esquire, eee) 
©, Sramcee, Esquire, 3 counters 
‘and the following Members : 

F. G. Brrsanp, Esquire. 
©. B. Dasatay, squire. 
©. Duxzor, Esquire, 
J. Frasee, Esquire. 
‘A. Dorr, Esquire. 
‘Manowzp Saxo. 
1H. L, Nonoxma, Esquire, 
YV. Senor, Esquire. 
‘The Hon'ble A. M. Sxrvxzn. 
Dr. ©. Tazsrva. 

‘Tho Vice-President, in the unavoidable absence of the President 

the Hon'ble Czont, ©. Surnu, o.%.¢., took the Chair. 
‘The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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‘The Vice-President then explained the object of the present 
‘Mooting. z i 
‘The following gentlemen, recommended by the Council, were 
elected Members — 
Axrarp Dent, Esquire, 
‘Hoo Au Yrr, (Waaneroa), Esquire. 
Epwm A. Warsos, Esquire. 
‘A. B. Tuompsox, Esquire. 

‘The Right Revd. Bishop Hose was elected an Honorary Member. 

‘Tho Honorary Secretary laid upon the table proofs of the papers 

to form Vol. VIIL. of the Society's Journé 

‘A proposal of the Council to amend Rule 12 of the Rules of the 

Society is considered, and the following Rule is unanimously adopt- 
ed to take the place of Rule 12, viz. — 

12, “Tho Council shall meet for the transaction of business once 
fa month, or oftener if necessary. At Council Meetings, 
three Officers shall constitute a quorum.” 

‘The Honorary Secretary xead the Annual Report of the Couneil 

for 1881. 
‘The Honorary Treasurer read his Annual Report. 
‘he election, by ballot, of Officers for the year 1882 was then 
proceeded with, with the following result :— 
‘The Hon'ble Czom O. Saute, 0.266., President. 
Bavest Brupen, Esquire, up, Vice-President, Singapore. 
G. W. Tavixo, Usquire, Vice-President, Penang. 
F. A. Swerraxmuas, Esquire, Honorary Secretary. 
Epwix Koxx, Esquire, Honorary Treasurer. 
‘The Hon'ble A. M. Sxxxszn, \ 
‘The Hon'ble Janes Guaas, 
A. Dorr, Esquire, Councillors. 
Dr. O. Taeprxc. 
©. Srurvozn, Esquire, : 
On the motion of C. Duxxor, Esquire, a cordial vote of these 
to the Chsirman was unanimonsly agreed to, 8 








ANNUAL REPORT. 


oF oHE 


COUNCIL : 


op THE 
STRAITS BRANCH 


oF cE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


‘Tax Roport of the Council of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
‘Asiatic Soofety for the year 1881, though unsatisfactory from its 
necessary brevity, and the fact that it records only one meeting of 
the members of the Society during the year, is satisfuctory as show- 
ing that the publications of the Society are regularly issued, and 
‘contain matter as interesting as those which preceded them, that 
the finances of the Society are in a healthy state, and that the inter- 
change of publications with foreign Societies is increasing. 


Te has beon found so difficult to obtain the attendance of a 
quorum ata general meeting, and failure to secure even that 
Timited number having dissolved more than one proposed meeting 
of the Socioty’s members, the Council was compelled, with regret, 
to abandon the idea of monthly or even two-monthly réunions for 
the purpose of hearing réad the papers offered for publication in 
the Journal of the Sooiety. 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that the new map of the 
Malay Peninsula, published under the auspices of this Society, was 
yoosived from the lithographers carly in the year, and issued to 
members at half the price at which it was offered to the public. 








Asxvar Ruront, xi 


A. considerable number of copies have been disposed of, both 
here and in England, while a few have beon presented to impor- 
tant learned Societies in Europe and the East. 


‘Though this map cannot pretend to cither completeness ox 
acouracy, it is very far in advance of anything hitherto published, 
and, with it as a base to work upon, it may bo reasonably expected 
that, within a fow yoars, the many blanks will be filled in and 
inacouracies corrected, 





‘The Council takes this opportunity of appealing to all mem- 
ers who are in a position to furnish interesting information—and 
there must be many such—to exert themselves in the cause of 
learning and in support of the literary reputation of the Sooiety 
by contributing papers for publication in our Journal. 


Our best thanks are due to those who have hitherto contribu- 
ted, and who, in many instances, continue to do 80, but there aro 
spany other members of the Society who are equally able to furnish 
papers of great interest, and to these we appeal. 


Singapore, 30th January, 1882. 





THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 





Ix submitting to the General Meoting my stotement of Cash 


Accounts for 1881, T am glad to state that the Receipts amounted 


to $1,759.21, and the Expenditure to §961.56, shewing a balance of 
$797.65 in my hands. 

On the 81st December, 1881, the outstanding subscriptions were 
as follows :— 








For 1879, $42.00 
» 1880, vs 48.00 
» 188, - 120.00 

Total, ..§8210.00 





Since then, a sum of $24 has been received to account of the 
subsoriptions for 1879, 1880 and 1881, and there has been a sale 
of 14 numbers of the Journal, amounting to $28. There were bills 
for 1881, outstanding at the end of the year, amouating to $59.46, 
which have since been paid. Out of tho $59.46, a sum of $48.83 
was paid for two packages of paper which will be used for the 
No. 8 Joumal of the Society. ‘There is now in the hands of 
the Treasurer $790.19, which, with the outstanding subscriptions 
for 1879, 1880 and 1881, shew a balance to the credit of the Society 
of $976.19. In addition to this balance, there is a sum in the hands 
of our Agents in London and Paris, which cannot now be accurately 
stated, 

I regret to state that several Members have been lost to the 
Sooiety by death and retirement sinco the last Annual General 
Meoting, and that the new admissions have not been proportion. 
ately numerous. Four Onqinary Members have been lost by death, 
and seventoon Members have retired, whilst no more than one 





% 
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Honorary Member and six Ordinary Members have joined the 
Society in the same period, so that the losses exceeded the acces- 
sions by fourteen. 


Tho following is a Uist of the deoonsed, rotired, and elected 
‘Members :— 


DECEASED. 


‘Tho Hon'ble R. Caurozzz. | H. Hewzrsox, Esq. 
Capt. P. J. Murray. | The Hon'ble F. Lax, 


RETIREMENTS. 
Resident. Non-resident. 


Tuostas Canctte, Bs ‘Tho Chevalier Festa. 
B. M.A, Gonsntros, eq. | Jasize Innes, Ben. 








Revd. W. H. Gontzs. Siv P. Bexsox Maxweut. 
HF. Maso, Esq. B Macent, Esq. 

©. Souomnunex, Esq. H. A. O'Baies, Esq. 

EB, Haze, Esq. GA. René, Bs 


B.D, Srass, Bsy. 
BE. Lanwoxar, Bs y. 
A. F. Brack, Esq. 
Lieutenant Have Drotzr. 
Major Swiavexz. 


ELECTED. 
Resident. Non-resident. 
| 
Bexwert Pur, Esq. General Onrror Cavexaon, 
Y, Senazi,, Esq. R. D. Heowert, Seq. 
XE, Reus, sq. 





Revd. J. A. Maskay. 
F. Grrronp Patonaye, Esq,, 
(Honorary ! ember.) 





T also regrat to state that nineton Members have failed to pay 
their subscriptions. OF this number, twelve are considered as 
having resignod their Membership in acoordance with Rule 6, but 





xiv ‘TREASURER'S REPORT, 


the operation of this rulo is suspended in the cage of tho remaining 
six Members, who aro likely to pay their subscriptions. 
‘ho list: for 1982 contains 109 Members, that is to say, 7 
Honorary and 102 Ordinary Members. 
EDWIN KOBE, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
Singapore, 20th Jannary, 1882. 
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List oF 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
wim WwHIoH 
THE STRAITS BRANCH 


or TE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
EXCHANGES 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Royal Geographical Society, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

‘Tho Geological Survey Office, Calcutta. 








La Société de Géographie, Paris 
La Société de Géographie Commerciale de Paris. 
La Société do Géographie de Marseille. 

La Sooité Académique Indo-Chinoise de Paris: 





Reale Societa Goografica Italiana, 
Instituto Geografico Guido Cora, Torino. 





Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin. 
Goographisshe Gosellechaft in Hamburg. 
Goographischo Gesellschaft in Bremox 
‘Museum fir Vélkerkundo, Leipzig. 





xviii 
ar. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22, 


28. 


Us OF BXCUANGES. 


‘Oberhessische Gesellschaft fir Natur und Heilkunde, 
Giessen. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Volkerkunde Ost- 
asiens, Yokohama. 





Orientalische Museum, Wien. 





Bataviaisch Genootschap van Kunsten en’ Wetonschappen, 
Batavia, 


Indisch Landbouw Gennootschap, Samarang. 

‘Het Koninklyk Instituut van taal-land-en Volkenkunde vant 
Nea. Indie. 

Nederlandsch-Indische Maatschappy van Nyverbiid en 
Landbouw, Batavia, 





‘La Société des Scienoos do Finlande, Helsingfors. 








RULES 


op THE 


STRAITS ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


I.—Neme and Objects, 


1, ‘The name of tho Society shall bo “Tux Srmarre Astaste 
Socrery.” 
2. The Objects of tho Society shall bo— 
a, The investigation of subjects connected with tho Straits 
of Malacca and the neighbouring Countries, 
}, ‘Tho publication of papers in a Journal. 
¢. The formation of a Library of books benring on the 
objects of the Society. 


‘TL—Membership. 


3. Members shall be classed as Ordinary and Honorary. 

4, Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subscription of $6, 
payable in advance on the Ist January of each year. 

5. Honorary Members shall pay no subscription, 

G. On or about the 80th June of every year, the Honorary 
‘Treasurer shall prepare a list of those Members whose subscrip- 
tions for tho ourront year remain wnpaid, and sich persons shall 
bo deemed to havo resigned their Membership. But the operation 
of thin rule, in any particular case, may be snapended hy a vote of 
‘tho Council of the Society. 

7, Candidates for admission as Members shall be proposed by 
‘ono and seconded hy another Mombor of the Society and if agreed 
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to by a majority of the Council shall be deemed to be duly elected. 


8 Honorary Members must be proposed for election by the 
Council at a general meeting of tho Society. 


TIL.—Offoers. 


9. The Oficers of the Society shall be 
A President ; 
‘Two Vico-Presidents, one of whom shall be selected from 
‘amongst tho members resident in Penang; 
‘An Honorary Socretary and Librarian ; 
An Honorary Treasurer, and 
Five Councillors. 
‘Those Officers shall hold offico until their successors are chosen, 
10. Vacancies in the above offices shall be filled for the current 
year by a-vote of the remaining Oftcers. 





T¥.—Council. 


LL. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the Officers 
for the current year, and its duties shall be :— 
a. To administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 
&. To recommend mombors for election by the Society. 
c, To decide on the eligibility of papers to be read before 
general meetings, 
a. ‘Bo select papers for publication in the Jounal, and to 
supervise the printing and distribution of the snid 
Journal. 
e, To select and purchase books for tho Library. 
JF. To accept or decline donations on behalf of the Sooiety. 
‘g- To present to the Annual Meeting at the expiration of 
their term of office a Report of the proceedings and 
‘condition of the Society. 
12, The Council shall meet for the transaction of business once 
a month, or oftoner if nocersary. At Connell meetings, threo Off- 
‘pore shall conatitnto a qnornm. 
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13. The Council shall ‘have authority, subject to confirmation 
by a general meeting, to make and enforce such by-lAtvs and te- 
gulations for the proper conduct of the Sotiety’s affairs as may, 
from time to time, be expedient. 


V.— Meetings. 


14, The Annual General Meeting shall be held in January of 
each year. 

15. General Meotings shall be held, when practicable, once in 
every month, and oftener if expedient, at such hour as the Council 
may appoint 

1G. At Meetings of the Society, eleven members shall form a 
‘quorum for the transnotion of business. 

17. At all Meetings, the Chairman shall, in case of an equality 
of votes, be entitled to a casting vote in addition to bis own. 

18. At the Amnval General Meeting, tho Council shall present 
a Report for the preceding year, and tho Treasurer shall render 
an aceount, of the financial condition of the Society. Officers for 
‘the current year shall also be chosen. 

19. The work of Ordinary General Meetings shall be the tran- 
saction of routine business, the reading of papers approved by the 
Council, and the discussion of topics connected with the general 
objects of the Society. 

20. Notice of the subjects intended to be introduced for dis- 
cussion by any member of the Society should be handed in to 
‘the Secretary before the Meeting. 

‘Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the Society, but no 
one who is not a member shall be allowed to address the Meeting, 
exoept by invitation or permission of the Chairman, 


Publications of the Society. 














21, A Joumal shall be published, when practicable, every six 
months, under the supervision of the Council. It shall comprise © 
selection of the papers read before the Society, the Report of the 
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Council and Treasurer, and such other matter as the Council may 
doom it expedient to publish. 

22, Every member of the Society shall be entitled to one copy 
of the Journal, deliverable at the place of publication. ‘The Coun- 
cil shall have power to present copies to other Societies and to 
distinguished individuals, and the remaining copies shall be sold at 
such prices as the Comnoil shall, from time to time, direct. 

28, Twenty-four copies of each paper published in the Jounal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Author. 

24, ‘The Council shall have power to sanction the publication, 
in a separate form, of papers or doouments laid before the Society, 
if in their opinion practicable and expedient. 





‘VIL.—Popular Lectures. 


25. Occasional Popular Lectures upon literary or scientific sub- 

* jeots may be delivered, under the sanction of the Council, on 

evenings other than those appointed for General Meetings of the 
Society. 


‘VIIL.—Amendments. 


26, Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing to 
the Council, who shall, after notice given, lay them before a Gene- 
yal Meeting of the Society. A Committeo of Resident Members 
shall thereupon be appointed, in conjunction with the Council, to 
report on the proposed Amendments to the General Meoting next 
censaing, when a decision may be taken. 





A 
JOURNEY ON FOOT 


TO THE 
PATANI FRONTIER 
IN 1876 


A Journal Kept during an Expedition undertaken to capture 
Datoh Maharaja Lela of Perak. 


RE Re 


= N tho autumn of 1875, when the recent purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares was the topic of the day, an event 
occurred which temporarily turned public attention upon 
a very remote part of Her Majesty's dominions in the 
Bast. The Colony of the Straits Settlements (Singapore, 
Penang and Malacea ) nd, a year or two before, under- 
taken new responsibilities by extending its political influence 
among the Independent States on the West coast of the Mulay 
Peninsula. In October, 1874, a British Resident (Mr. Brnox) 
had been stationed in Perak. In November, 1875, after little 
more than a year of office, he was murdered by Malay subjects of 
the State. ‘The crime was distinctly political, and it was followed 
immediately by the despatch of a military and naval foree to 
Perak. 

‘A column under General Coznonxe (now Sir Faaxcrs Com 
nonsz, K.cz.) advanced up tho country from the South and 
penetrated as far as Kinta—Sultan Iswam’s capital—which that 
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‘Chief abandoned on their approach. A second column under 
Brigadier-General Ross (now Sir Jou Ross, x.0..) had advanced 
as far as Kwala Kangsa in tho North, when the capture of Kinta 
in December, 1875, and the flight of Tsscarr, rendered all further 
movement of troops unnecessary. Two or threo months of inacti- 
vity followed, the troops occupying numerous posts throughout the 
country. 

‘The chief object of the Colonial Government, namely, the eap- 
ture of those responsible for the murdor of the Resident, had not, 
however, been attained. Sulton Iswam was a fugitive in the 
North of Perak, accompanied by Maharaja Lexa (who was believed 
to be the actual instigator of the murder) and other influential 
chiefs. ‘The part of the country in which he had taken refuge was 
entirely unknown to Europeans, Rapids rendered the Perak river 
almost altogether unavailable for the transport of stores in this 
part of its course, and the nature of the country, thick forest with 
& very sparse population on the river banks, was not favourable 
for the operations of civilized troops. 

‘During January, 1876, the conduct of the Malays of Kota Lama, 
and adjacent villages rendered necessary repressive moasures on 
tho part of the Field Force encamped at Kwaln Kangsa, but aftor 
February Sth, all hostile movements of troops ceased. Proclama- 
ions issued by His Excellency the Governor offered large rewards 
for the capture of the murderers of Mr. Brecx, still at largo, 
namely, $6,000 for Maharaja Lesa and $8,000 for each of five 
‘others suspected of being implicated. 

In January, a Police expedition was sent from Province Welles- 
ley to attempt the capture of Sultan Issrart at his hiding-place— 
Tambai, on the Perak river. It failed, for Tsxcary and his retinue, 
chiefly women and children, fled further North as soon as they 
heard of the approach of the native auxiliaries (Sumatrans fur- 
nished by Cuz Anpvt Kann of Salama) who proceded the Police, 
‘The expedition returned from Batu Berdinding (where a Chief 
Dearing the title of Sri Adikn Raja had been killed by the advance 
guard) without encountering Iswars’s party. The latter mado 
‘their way to the frontier and thence into the neighbouring State 
of Kedah, to the Raja of which they surrendered. 

‘Maharaja Lea and the other proscribed offenders still remained 
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‘at Iarge in Ula Perak,* the most inaccessible part of the country. 
All sorts of contradictory rumours about their movements were 
received from time to time by the British officers serving in differ: 
ent parts of Perak, At the time that Paxpax Ixpvz, one of the 
proscribed persons, was reported to have been killed in Ulu Perak, 
information, which proved better founded, was received at Kwala 
‘Kangsa that he was living in Lower Perak more than one hundred 
miles from the scene of his supposed death. In March, Datoh 
Sacon was captured, but, so far, the large reward offered for the 
principal offender, Maharaja Leta, had been ineffcacious. 

‘The Larut Field Force, which had been organised in Caloutta 
and despatched to the Straits in November, 1875, was recalled in 
March, and Kwala Kangsa, which had for some months been the 
head-quarters of a Brigadier-General and a force composed of 
detachments of two Regiments (Ist Battalion “The Buffs” and 
Ist Ghoorkhas) besides Artillery, Madras Sappers and a Naval 
Brigade (H. M. 8. Modeste and Philomel) was comparatively 
deserted, the place of the departing troops being taken by a small 
detachment Ist Battalion 10th Regiment. 

While the Larut Field Force remained in Perak, I had the 
honour of being attached to it asa political officer, and it was my 
duty to obtain information of all kinds bearing upon the objects 
of the expedition. By the orders of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, I had taken with me from the district (Province 
Wellesley), in which I had served for two years as Stipendiary 
Magistrate, a small body of Malays (British subjects) to facilitate 
communications with the Malays of Perak. ‘These men had wil- 
lingly enlisted for temporary employment without regular pay, a 
trifle of money in hand to leave with their families and their daily 
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gations were all that they received. ‘The conduct of most of thera 
‘was excellent throughout, and their merits are borne witness to by 
recent writer on Perak." 

Barly in March, information reached me which described Maha- 
raja Lexa as living with a fow followers at a place called Kwala 
Piah in the North of the State. Ho was said to be in straightened 
circumstances and reduced to pawning valuables in order to pro- 
cure food, The information was communicated at once to the 
Governor at Singapore, and I received orders to attempt the cap. 
ture of the fugitive. 

Several difficulties had to be surmounted. ‘The country North 
of Kwala Kangsa was little known to Europeans. Chigar Gala 
was the furthest point reached by officers of the Field Force, 
though the late Mr. Brrom had penetrated as far as Buluh Miniak, 
soveral miles further North. It would have been uscless to 
attempt a march from the British camp as a starting point, for tho 
route lay through kampongs inhabited by Malays friendly to the 
men of Kota Lama who had lately been in arms against us. 
‘Through thom warning would certainly have reached Kwala Piah, 
even if armed resistance were not made to the advance of any 
party towards that place. It seemed, therefore, advisable to take 
‘the same routo as that followed by the Police expedition by whom 
the eapture of Iswart bad been attempted in January, and this 
having beon decided on, a trusty messenger was despatched to 
Provinee Wellesley to collect a fow men who could be depended 
on, At Kwaln Kangsa all mention of the intended expedition 
‘was of course carefully avoided. 

A week was spent in Penang and Provinee Wellesley busily 
enough in collecting men, buying provisions, arranging for trans- 
“port and obtaining information, ‘Two days after the troop-ships 
with the Inte garrison of Kwala Kangsa had left for India, I 
started with forty Malays on my return to Perak. How we fared 
the following journal will tell. 

Friday, March 2th, 1876, I loft Butterworth, Province Wel- 
lesley, at 8 aat. in the Government Steam-Launch Mata Mata 
(Watchman ), and steamed southwards for the mouth of the river 








* Sarong snd Kris, or Perak and the Malays, by Major MoNatm, x. p. 269. 
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Krian, from the head of which we were to strike across country 
and gain the interior of the Peninsula. ‘The Malays engaged fot 
the expedition were all on board, and, including my one-armed ser: 
vant Mastax, numbered exactly forty. By midday we reached 
Nibong Tabal, a large village on the right bank of the river. This 
‘was our frontier station before the recent accession to our terri- 
tory of a strip on the left bank. of the river. ‘The station is.o 
substantial building surrounded by a loop-holed wall, a necessary 
precaution here, for the Kedah and Perak frontiers are close by 
‘and the Malays on the borders hare never borne a good character. 
At Nibong Tabal we learned that only the night before our arrival 
‘a gang of Malays had attacked and robbed a house in the village 
and that one life had been lost in the affray. 

‘A short halt only was made at Nibong Tabal and then conti- 
nuing our journey up the river we passed the brick pillar which 
‘marks the British and Kedab boundary. Above the boundary pillar 
the Krian river divides two Malay States—Kedah on the right 
bank and Perak on the left. 

Padang Lalang, the first halting place, was reached towards 
evening. Tore four Malay bonts awaited us, as tho bed of the 
river is much obstructed higher up by fallen trees and sunken log 
and is not navigable by craft of the size of the Auta Mata. ‘To 
‘them, men, baggage and arms were transferred, and during this 
process [landed on the Kedah bank of the river on a spot where 
‘the forest had been cleared at some time or other, and where a 
field of the coarse grass called lalang had taken its place. Fires 
‘were lighted and the evening meal was soon in course of prepara 
tion; at nightfall we were once more afloat. ‘The Krian boatmen are 
kilful polers and know every bend of the river and every snag in 
it, s0, notwithstanding tho darkness, our progress was tolerably 
rapid. My boat hada roof of palm thatch aft, under which my 
servant had made a luxurious bed of rugs and wraps, ‘The regular 
splash of the poles, the tramp of the four boatmen along the light 
bamboo grating forward as they propelled their eraft along, and 
‘the shouts of the look-out man in the bow as he gave voluble direc- 
tions to the steersman, were the only sounds that disturbed the 
stillness of the night and did not long interfere with my slumbers, 

March 26th. Morning found us stationary at the mouth of a 
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tributary stream—the Serdang, on the Kedah side of the river. At 
this place there are a few Malay huts, the inhabitants of which 
made us welcome. Here a fine fish (called tapa* by the Malays) 
of ten or twelve pounds weight was shewn tome. It had been 
caught with a night line in a deep pool. - 

‘The greater part of the day was spent on the river, the scenery 
being much the same as on the previous afternoon, About 8 B. at 
‘we reached Salama, the terminus of our river journey. 

Salama consists of two substantial villages, one at the mouth of 
the Salama river (a tributary of the Krian) where the tin produced 
from the mines is stored and shipped, and another higher up 
on the Krian river, where Cum Anput Kant and-the bulk of the 
mining population live. We landed at the former and took tem- 
porary possession of somo wooden buildings, erected originally for 
‘the accommodation of » small body of police, who were stationed 
hero until the outbreak of hostilities in Perak 

Cue Anpcr Kanne soén made his appearance with a few fol- 
lowers, and offered me the hospitslities of his own house. I was 
obliged to refuse, as much had to be done in preparation for next 
morning's march, but promised to pay him a visit next day before 
leaving his village. 

Ho was a bright and intelligent little man, rather dark for a 
‘Malay, and with a larger share of moustache and whiskers than 

. usually falls to the lot of his race. He came over from Sumatra 
in his youth, and spent several years in the employment of the 
‘Mantri of Larut and of his father Owe Lovo Japan. 

This night the arms, ammunition and rations for the next three 
or four days were distributed. Out of forty men, about fifteen 
carried smooth-bore carbines, others had spears or ladings (a for- 
anidable short sword) ; all carried the national kris. ‘They arranged 
among themselves who should carry the cooking pots of each mess; 
the betel-nut, siril, tobacco and other luxuries were entrusted to 
the leaders. It may be useful to the future traveller in Malay 
countries who has to trust to his own legs for means of locomo- 





* Tapa, the vodluse, or eactie. (Sanslait, apaaye, religious penance) 
‘This fishin sid to be found, always alone, inthe Aeepast and daskest 


pools, 
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tion and to a party of Malays for escort, if I describe my own pre- 
parations for the journey. A rope hammock and a waterproof 
sheet in case of rain, a couple of changes of clothes, a boat lamp 
which would burn in a gale of wind, a rough map of the country in 
a bamboo case, a few tins of provisions, chiefly Liebig's extract 
and chocolate and milk, a couple of small copper cooking pots of 
native manufacture and a small hand-bag containing toilet neces- 
saties and writing materials composed my equipment. Rice and 
fowls can be purchased at any Malay hut, if the proprietor is 
friendly, but in view of possible difficulties, I hada few tins of 
hermetically sealed provisions. Native cooking pots are much 
more convenient in the jungle than English saucepans, the handles. 
of which stick out inconveniently ; beer, wine and spirits were 
luxuries which the difficulty of transport compelled me to leave be- 
‘hind, but a small stock of tea and sugar was taken. Costume it is 
‘unnecessary to describe, as every traveller or sportsman has his 
own ideas on the subject, but thick leather boots (English shooting 
doots or Army ammunition boots) and flax leggings may be men- 
tioned as indispensable for protection against the thorns and 
leeches of a Malay jungle. As for arms, I burdened myself un- 
necessarily with a short Snider carbine (cavalry pattern) and 
‘twenty rounds of ammunition (in addition to a Colt’s revolver 
which I carried as a matter of precaution), but was not rewarded 
by any sport. An elephant, cow and calf were the only wild ani- 
mals which I saw on the journey, except pigs, from first to last. 

Tt was nearly midnight before Hast Anupaxar finished doling 
out cartridges and rice to my followers, enjoining upon them care 
of the former and sparing consumption of the latter. One Kanne 
sent down an addition to our matériel in the shape of a Spencer 
repeating rifle, which was appropriated by the Hast and carried by 
hhim, till our return to Province Wellesley. ‘The Salama Malays 
seemed to take much interest in our proceedings, and I got much 
‘well-meant advice and not a little useful information about the route 
to the Perak river, At length they took their departure, and left 
me to the peaceful enjoyment of the hardest wooden bedstead 
ever contrived by perverse human ingenuity, a legacy from the 
last European occupant of the quarters. 

March 26th, We wore on the move betimes, and after a very 
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‘early broskfast, everything was packed, and the party moved off in 
shigle flo to Cue Ampui Karne’s kampong, on the Krian river. 
‘The path lay through recently cleared land, on which the stumps of 
trees still stuck up in all directions. Plantain and Indian corn 
seemed to flourish remarkably well. A bridge formed by the trunk 
of a tree, felled s0 as to rest on either bank of the Salama river, 
leads into Cuz Kannc’s village. He had promised to have guides 
and two or threo coolies ready at his house in the morning, so 
thither we repaired accordingly; externally the dwelling in question 
i not more pretentious than most of the other houses in the village, 
deing built simply of wood and atap (palm-leave thatch). I ful- 
filled my promise of paying the owner a visit, while waiting for the 
guides, who were as unpunctual as most Malays. 

Sitting on a comfortable carpet spread in the narrow room, or 
verandah, which forms the front of most Malay houses, Cine Karat 
and I aiseussed native polities to the accompaniment of some very 
good ten (the milk was Swiss, the biscuits English). ‘The lowor 
end of the vorandah was gradually filled with Malays, and if I did 
not misconstrue certain whisperings and the agitation of a curtain 
before the door-way which communicated with the inner rooms, 
the Indies of the house were also interested spectators of the inter- 
view. 

About five years ago, when Larut, the principal tin-producing 
Aistrict of Perak, was the sceno of a desultory conflict between rival 
factions of Chinese professedly supporting rival Malay interests, 
Cue Anpun Kanne emigrated with a number of his countrymen 
from Larat, where all mining operations were at a standstill, and 
sought a new sphere of industry. ‘They found what they wanted 
at Salama, then unexplored, for the place, besides possessing valu- 
able deposits of tin ore, has good soil and clisiato and easy water- 
communication with Penang. Mines were established, and a flour- 
ishing sottlement soon sprung up. But with the restoration of 
peace and order in Larut early in 1874, there came fresh anxieties 
for the miners of Salama, for the neighbouring native potentates 
who had not troubled their heads about the place when it was un- 
distinguishable jungle, took a deep interest in the prosperous 
mining district which was capable of contributing a handsome ad- 
dition to the revenue of a Malay Raja in tho shapo of the custo~ 
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rary royalty on the gross produce, Cue Anpur Kaniat made 
haste to invoke the powerful protection of the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, by whose influence the troubles ja Larat bad 
been brought to an end, and was thus able to keep his place and to 
reap tho reward of his enterprise without molestation. 

Mining at Salauns, aud indeed in all parte of the Peninsula, is 
carried on by the Malays aud Chinese in a primitive way. ‘The ore 
is generally found at no great distance below the surface, and, ator 
being washed and freed from the surroundivg enrth, stones and 
sand, bas the appearance of black shining sand or fine gravel. 

‘The smelting furnace is built of brick or clay and is often pro- 
tected outside by a easing of wood—rough upright posts placed 
close to each other and bound by rattan hoops. At the foot of it 
there isa sinall hole on one side, through which the molten metal 
finds its way into a hollow scooped in the groud. Charcoal of 
which the surrounding forest yields any quantity, is the fuel used. 
A hollowed log in which a wooden piston coxted with coek's 
fonthers Sts closely answers the purpose of bellows, ‘The piston 
is worked backwards and forwards by hand, producing « doublecur- 
rent of sir, one for each motion. ‘The draught reaches the furnace 
by anozae fixed in the side of the log about the middle: ‘This in- 
genious coutzivance is a Chinese iuvention, aud is probably as old 
ts Tuna Car or the personage who corresponds to him iu Chinese 
mythology. I have seen a somewhat similar arrangement for pro- 
ducing a continuous current of air in we in the forge of a Malay 
Son.worker in Perak. ‘This consisted of two upright wooden 
cylinders about 24 foot high placed side by side. A piston, similar 
to that described above, was worked perpendicularly in each by a 
man standing behind them. “He grasped a bandle in each band 
and worked them up ana down quickly, one rising as the otberdes- 
cended, Both cylinders comminiented with the furnace by the 
same nozsle, and the effect seemed to be all that could be desired.* 

* This in the national Melay bellows, From the fact that tis foond 
among the Hovas of Madagassar thea been conctuged ttt the colonia 
Bon of theasiand was subeequent fo the practice cf fear of ronework 
ng in the Eastern Archipelago, (Pevchel, The Races of Man, 8653 Zylor, 
Egy History of Monkite, 26) Iti found also in Tudia'n the Whaat 


Hills, in tho Kuki and Naga viliages, and also in Araitan yd Burma, in 
Sumaira, Java and Philippine Islands. (Journal Anthrop. Inst., 1880, 
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“But to voturn to the mines. When the furnace has beon heated 
to tho propor pitch, and every blast of tho bellows is sending out 
‘ames from the charcoal piled high on the top and a sharp jet of 
fire from the small opening below, the head workman in tho smelt- 
ing house takes a shovelful of ore from a box and after the proper 
incantations to propitiate ovil spirits deposits it on the top of the 
furnace. Another and another follow ; the men at the bellows pull 
‘tho long piston with redoubled energy and send showers of sparks 
lying about in all directions. Presently @ thin stream, red and 
glowing like the fire within, commences to run from the hole at the 
foot of the furnaco and one of the Chineso workmen, shading his 
eyes with his hand to proteet them from the fierce glare, pokes 
away at the hole witha rod to assist the passage of the metal 
More ore and more fuel ure heaped on tho furnace, tho molten 
stream continues to pour, and the men at. the bellows to tramp up 
and down their beat, tho hollow into which ‘the liquid metal falls 
becomes full, it is poured into moulds made in a bed of sand closo 
by and is east in slabs in which shape it is taken to Penang for 
alo, 

In the Kast, as in the West, miucrs aro the most superstitious of 
mortals, No iron ituploments or weapons may be taken into a 
Chinese smelting house under pain of the displeasure of the spirits 
who preside over smelting operations and consequent Joss to the 
ininer, At tho mines in Larut, visitors, if they wish to descend, 
inust take off their shoes, the genius Zoei having an antipathy to 
leather! Unabrollas are also forbidden within the limits of the 
workings.* ‘The rites and ceremonies which have to be gone 
through before a new mine can be opened with any chance of suc- 
cess would cceupy pages in description. Among the Malays no 
such enterprise would be undertaken except under the auspices of 
4 Pawang, or wise man, whoso professional familiarity with demons 
and spirits procures him the deepest respect of his countrymen and 
is also the source of a comfortable income. 

Cuz Anpvt Kanm's relations with his miners are peculiar. 
‘Within the distriet in which he claims the sole right of mining, he 

# The prejudices have, (ow great extent, disappeared dco Bitish in- 
fluence bag been paramount at the mines in Larut, but a few yours ago 
Ghey were frequently the enuse of quarrels and assaults, 
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clears from time to time a fow acres of jungle and lays open the 
tract for intending selectors. Any one may select a spot and com 
mence to dig for tin on condition that he sells all the ore obtained 
to the lord-paramount at a fixed price. The minor usually rans 
into debt with his Inndlord for tho necessaries of life, during the 
infaney of his mine and until a voin of ore has been struck. In 
that caso, the value of the ore, instead of being paid for in eash, is 
deducted from the miner's advance secount. In fact the truck 
system flourishes in Salama as it does in most native mining dis- 
tricts, where the owner grows rich at the expense of the coolies by 
charging exorbitant prices for all the staple articles of food. But 
as the Salama mines are supported by borrowed capital, their 
profits are burdened with a rainous rate of interest to Penang, 
money-lenders. 

‘Phe population of Salama seomed to be about two thousand. 

Tt was getting very hot when Mar Damanr, the Penghulu or 
headman of Ulu Salama, the village which was to be our first halt- 
ing place, arrived with a fow ryots. “Cxe Kanne’s cordial “may 
thy journey be prosperous” was responded to by an equally cordial 
“may thy tarrying be peaceful,” and then we filed out of the village. 
As the sun got higher it was a relief to get out of the clearings 
‘and to plunge into the shady forest. ‘There was nothing now or 
striking about the sconery. ‘The narrow path ‘winding along be. 
tween lofty-trees and flanked on each side by a thick undergrowth 
of brushwvood, palms, ferns and creepers might be matched in any 
State in the Peninsula, and probably in Ceylon, Sumatra and Bor- 
neo. ‘Though the forest has inany beauties, its density and still. 
noss are depressing, and the general impression left on the mind 
after much jungle walking is one of monotony. We met no one 
during our first day's journey and saw little sign of man’s presence, 
‘except here and there traces of chareoal burning and sometimes 
Jong lines of rollers by means of whieh soine dug-out eanoc fashion. 
ed in the jungle had boen dragged down to the river ; not a bird 
‘was to be seen or heard, exeept perhaps when the curious ery of 
tho homnbill (enggang) broke the silence. 

Tn the course of the day we crossed two streams, tributaries of 
the Salama—Suugei Kinalau and Sungei Rambutan. In the after- 
noon we reached Ulu Salama, a small hamlet near the foot of the 
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tiountains where the river takes its riso, The houses are on the 
loft bank ; there aro well-grown coconnut trees near them, a fact 
which shows that this little sottlement is of much older dato than 
One Karn's villages. Mar Dasant invited me to his house, and 
here, after a bath in the river, we proceeded to mnake ourselves com- 
fortable. There was a herd of twenty or thirty head of cattle in the 
Kampong, which their owners, Patani Malays, were taking to Tjuk 
and thenee to Larut, Lange fires were kept burning under the 
cocoanut trees all night to keep away tigers. 

March 27th. After an early breakfast we started for Tjuk. The 
herdsmen and their cattle had preceded us, and my companions 
vowed that the beasts were stolen, or so much expedition would not 
be used in driving thom off, but I believe that they took away the 
characters of the Patanls quite unnecessarily. ‘Tho day’s march 
‘was entirely through forest, and there was little in it to chronicle 
except the streams crossed. On leaving Ulu Salama wo struck the 
Sungei Nur, which, owing to its windings, we had to cross three 
times. Furtlier on wo reached another stream, the Sungei Brah, 
which runs into the Sungei Mangkwang. ‘The country is undula- 
ting and abounds in these little mountain streams which are feeders 
of the Salama and, therefore, more remotely, of the Krian, Some- 
times the path disappeared and then we followed the bed of the 

 atream, Walking in the cool water was a welcome change, except 
when the bottom was stony, on which ocensions the men exhausted. 
their most scathing invective on Perak roads and their authors, 
‘We halted for some time at an open glade on the Sungei Brah, 
which seemed to be a recognised resting place for travellers. 
Fragments of broken bottles gave unmistakeable proof of a previ- 
ous visit of an European. ‘They were perhaps relics of the Police 
expedition after Isscatz, undertaken two or three months before. 
Leaving the Sungei Brah we crossed a low range of hills which is 
the watershed between the Salama and Tjuk rivers. ‘The Sungei 
Lepong and the Sangei Teak, both tributaries of the Tjuk, were 
successively reached, and eventually, after crossing some open fields, 
the Tuk itself. Wading through it we soon reached the house of 
‘Wax Asvaaxan, the headman of the Tuk valley. By this time 
it was 4 par, and as we had been walking since 7.90 Aat., and it 
was mining hard, we wore not sorry to take possession of Wax 
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Asusaxan’s Dale’ (outer reception room). To be hungry, wet 
nd dirty are physical conditions which the traveller in the Malay 
Peninsula must make up his mind to endure frequently. ‘The ais- 
tances between settlements have not been accommodated to the 
cravings of the inner man. To stop to cook may result in being 
late at the intended halting place, or in being overtaken by dark- 
ness and having to camp out for the night, so the only remedy is 
to acquire a Malay facility for cating whenever it is convenient, 
and during this expedition it was my usual custom to breakfast at 
6 aac, and to walk all day until the evening halt without further 
food. 

‘Wax Anupaxan was a man of good Patani family, and slow, 
Acliberate and carefully courteous in manner. His voice was low, 
his delivery measured, and his language almost pedantically pure, 
He did the honours of his house perfectly, insisted on adding a 
present of some poultry to the commissariat supplies and looked 
after the comfort of the men. Four Malay policemen detached 
from Larut were stationed at his house to keep up communication 
between this part of the country and British authorities in Perak, 
and I found here an clephant-lond of rice awaiting my arrival. Tt 
had been sent at my request by Captain Spexpy, the Assistant 
‘Resident at Larut, for it was impossible to ascertain whether fresh 
supplies of food could be procured in the interior of Perak. Poor 
Penvex (“the short ono”), a diminutive Mandheling Malay who 
‘was in charge of the elephant, was mysteriously murdered in Tarut 
a year later ; the motive was said to be jealousy, but never did man 
ook less like a distuber of conjugal peace. 

March 28th. Wax Anvnasan had incautiously promised in the 
evening that ho would send an elephant or two to help in trans. 
porting our baggage over the pnss ( Bukit tiga puloh tiga, “ the 
thirty-three hills”) which leads from Tjuk to the Perak valley. 
But when morning came and all were ready for the road the 
ampleasant trath became apparent that no elephants were forth. 
coming. It was in vain that our host pressed us to remain at his 
‘kampong for a day or two while the stray animals were being eaught 
‘Tt was essential that no time should be lost, the baggage was divided 
among the men and we started at last. Pexogx and the Larut 
elephant Jaden with rice bringing up the rear. Our way lay af 
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fltst through flelds and clearings. As we approached the foot of 
the range the path was much obstructed by felled timber, and in 
sotne places, where the wood had beon burned on the ground, was 
obliterated altogether, Indian corn and plantains, the fist crops 
generally taken off new land by Malays, were growing luxuriantly, 
Dut their owners were invisible, probably from a fear of being 
impressed as baggage-carriers. At length the ascent was com- 
menced. “The thirty-three hills” is the name of a pass, not of a 
range. The rangeruns nearly North and South; we wore teavelling 
from West to East. ‘The pass follows the courso of the river Ijuk 
to its source ; a ridge, Bukit Kubu, is then crossed and the water. 
shed of the Krian rivor is left behind. ‘The streams further on 
run down to the river Perok. This is not the only pass where the 
‘Malays gravely assert that there aro thirty-three hills to cross. To 
the East of Tasek in Province Wellesloy there is a path over a low 
range of hills near the Kedah frontier by which Sardang, Mabang 
and Dingin (all in Kedah ) can bo reached. ‘Taking this route 
once, on the way to Salama, I was informed that there were thirty- 
three hills to climb and thirty-three rivers to wade, bat these 
obstacles resolved themselves into tho usual ups and downs of a 
mountain path, which repeatedly crossed and reerossed a moun- 
tain torrent. The use of the namber thirty-three is perhaps 
referable to a much more remote origin than the eaprice of Malay 
peasants, Malay folk-lore is deeply tinged with Hindu supersti- 
tions, the survival of a worship which must at one time have been 
established in Malay countries, though Islamism supplanted it six 
centuries ago. The heavens of the Hindus are populated by 
880,000,000 deities, though the origin of all is traceable to the 
three principal gods. Buddhism also affords instances of the use 
of the mystic number. ‘Travellers in Japan will remember the 
temple of the 33,000 Buddhas. Ninety-nine, too, is a popular 
number. The river Dinding in Perak is credited locally with 
ninety-nine tributaries. Among Muhammadans there are ninety- 
nine ‘names or epithets of God and the same numbor of names or 
titles of the Prophet. 

On the way to Perak from Ijuk we failed to identity the popular 
number of hills in the pass. I took down the names of twenty-six, 
howerer, from a guide who seemed to have a name for evory rock 
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and tree he met with, Bunroy (Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 

Meeeah) mentions the ingenuity shown by the Bedouins in 
tinguishing between places the most similar, and eays that it is the 
result of a high organisation of the perceptive faculties, perfected 
by the practice of observing a recurrence of landscape features few 
in number and varying but little among themselves. The same 
faculty is to be found among Malays. They namo localities after 
little peculiarities, hardly recognisable oxcept by a practised eye; 
and on a frequented route, even through forest or on a river, the 
names often follow each other in such rapid succession that. the 
traveller puts up his note book ini despair. 

‘Wo reached at about 2 P. xc a spot near the top of the pass 
which seemed by the presence of a rude hut and traces of fires for 
cooking purposes, to be the usual helting place on this route. 
‘The Tjuk, diminished to the proportions of a little mountain 
stream, is here seen for the last time. Beyond lies the ridge 
which marks the watershed. Ax the men cane up, one after 
another, several lagging behind, and all more or less knocked up, it 
decane evident that it would be unwise to attempt to push on to 
“Tampan in one day as we had hoped to do. ‘The approach of rain 
decided me to camp where we were for the night. A second hut 
‘was hastily improvised and roofed with a waterproof sheet. We 
wore hardly under cover when the rain came down in torrents and 
all annoyance at the delay vanished before the reflection that our 
discomfort would have been increased tenfold if we had gone on. 

Rest and food had an exhilarating effect upon the men, who 
huddled together under the seanty shelter of the huts and enliven. 
ed the evening by relating all sorts of adventures, the point of the 
stories generally being the perfidy of Perak Malays, or the iniquity 
of Malay Rajas. Some were going to Perak for the first time, 
‘others were old acquaintances and had travelled with me frequent- 
ly before. ‘To some of them the fame of former exploits had at- 
tached nicknames by whieh they were known to friends and ad. 
miters, Maz Lixcuy or Stigpery Mat was one of these, but 
whether he had eared his title in eluding private enemies or 
escaping from the officers of justice, I cannot say. Another was 
‘Mar Sarzu Lima Puloh (Bfty) and this was the history ofhisnick- 
name. He and some of his neighbours had. a dispute once upon'a 
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time about a piece of land. Mar Saves was in possession, and defied 
‘any number of rival claimants. ‘These took counsel together, and, 
with friends and sympathisors to the number of fifty, went off one day 
to surprise their opponent. They found him on the land in ques- 
tion engaged in some agricultural pursuit his wife was also there 
helping him, and between two posts swung the cradle of tho baby 
who, it was natural to suppose, could not well be left at home. 

‘The brave Gfty advanced with shouts and threats looking on the 
Jand as already theirs, but Mar Sane instead of flying peacefully 
rocked the eradle. No sooner had the first of the half hundred put 
his foot across the boundary than the anxious father put his hands 
into the cradle and liftod out, not a Malay baby, but a mighty 
Dlunderbuss with which he threatened to do for the first man who 
trespassed on his ground. The fifty aggressors, so tho story ran, 
retired incontinently, none wishing to test the sincerity of the threat.+ 
“Therefore,” said the historian of the chronicles of this village hero, 
“ ws Mar Saven called ‘Fifty,’ because fifty men went up against 
“him and returned without having accomplished anything!” Hast 
Anvraxan, the headman of my party, deserves a paragraph to 
himself, He was a good specimen of the native lawyer and politi- 
cian (I was nearly saying agitator, but well-to-do Malays are too 
imbued with Muhammadan solemnity of demeanour to agitate), 
‘one of a class created by English civilization and law courts. On 
the passive cunning of his raco, many years of intercourse with 
Europeans and of loitering in the passages and verandahs of the 
Colonial Courts have grafted much worldly wisdom and not a little 
familiarity with business. A journey to Mecca gave him a title 
and a turban, and added polish to his manners. He had a fluent 
tongue and a lively imagination, knew the weaknesses of bis country- 
‘men well, and was not slow to tum them to his own pecuniary 
advantage ; finally, he was one of the most original and entertaining 
companions I ever met with among Malays, though, I fear, he was 
not burdened with too much principle. “In base times,” says 
Lord Bacoy, “active men are of more use than virtuous!” Lenpy 
Anpur Maxay was the Imam of the party, and led the devotions 
when avy one could be persuaded to pray with him, which, Tam 
afraid, was not often; with the Malay love for abbreviation, his 
friends generally spoke of him as Lumpy Nay. So Mumanay 
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becomes Mar; Osatax is shortened to Sscax; and Soumray is 
darely recognisable in Leaax and sometimes Max. The ouly 
others of my companions, whom I need mention by name, are 
Penghulu Saran, a sturdy little Patani Malay, who was headman 
of a village in the Krian district; Deataw, a Perak Malay, who had 
joined me at Kwala Kangen some months before; and Mvsrax, 
valet, cook and cashier, Muhammadan of Indian descent, who 
lost a hand by some gun-accident, and yot managed to get on as 
well as most men do with two. The temperature at Teratah Da- 
gong, the site of our camp at the top of the pass, was pleasantly 
cool, and the consoling thought that our next halt would be on the 
banks of the Perak river was conducive to sound slumber, even 
under less comfortable conditions. 

March 29th. Soon after seven o'clock 4.1. we were broasting 
the steep ascent which leads to the top of Bukit Kubu. Then 
began the descent on the eastern side of the range, which was easy 
‘work compared with yesterday'sclimb. Lofty trees obstrncted the 
view on all sides, and, though we wore travelling over high ground, 
not a glimpse of the surrounding country could be seen, About 
midday we reached the foot of the range, and emerging from the 
forest found ourselves at a small kampong called Batu Berdinding 
inhabited by Patoni peasants, ‘The headmen of this and two other 
villages were waiting here to receive me, notice having been sent 
to them from Ijuk. While was waiting for some of the men who 
had Ingged behind, the natives of the place related the cireum- 
stances under which the Chief, called Sri Adika Raja, one of the 
eight Perak Chiefs of the second rank, had met his death at this vil- 
Iage two months before. I was shown the house in which he was: 
ting when shot by Cue Kaun’s nen. Ithad been left uninhabited 
ever since, for the Malays are very superstitious and often believe 
a place where a man has met a violent death to be haunted by his 
spirit. ‘The Sri Adikn Raja was in the neighbourhood of Kwala 
‘Kangea when the headquarters of the Indian column first reached 
that place in December, 1875. In company with the Orang Kays 
Besar, one of the four Chiefs of the first rank, he fled up the river 
mm ediately on the arrival of the troops, and remained in hiding in 
iu Perak until the arrival of Sultan Iswarr in that part of the 
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country, when both Chiefs joined their fallen master. ‘Tho Sri 
Adika Raja was at Batu Berdinding impressing the Patani peasants 
‘as labourers for the purpose of closing the pass to Ijuk by felling 
trees across the path, when he was surprised and killed by the 
scouts of the police expedition already mentioned. After this 
collision with the natives, the Police fell back on Teratah Dagong 
and the main object of the expedition, the capture of Isxcart, was 
abandonod.? ‘The natives declared to me that the closing of the 
pass had no hostile signification, but was intended to prevent the 
escape of the Sultan's elephants, some of which belonged to the 
‘Tjuk district. 

After an hour's rest at Batu Berdinding, all my followers having 
come up, we resumed our march to Kota Tampan under the gui- 
dance of the friendly Patani Penghulus. A good path led ina 
south-easterly direction through fields and kampongs, the Perak 
river being still shut out from view by a low ridge which gives the 
name Batu Berdinding (“the rock which forms a wall”) to the locality. 
‘The grave of the unfortunate Sri Adika Raja and a house be- 
longing to our late host, Wax Azvnaxan, at Bangul Blimbing, 
were the only objects of iiterest pointed out to us. Kota Tampan, 
which we reached in the atternoon, is n small hill on the right bank 
of the Perak river, tho value of which as a strategic position in 
Malay warfare is well known to the Ulu (up-country) Chiefs. Tt 
hhas often been stockaded and held by hostile parties in the little 
wars which Malay Chiefs wage with each other, but had never, I 
believe, been reached by any European before my visit. On the 
land side, the approach to the hill is hidden by thick brushwooa, or 
protected by a little stream, Ayer Tampan, which runs into the 
Perak river just below. On the top of the knoll I found a nent 








It was reported on their retum thet the Police expedition had cap- 
tured Iswats’s seventeen clephants, which, however, had. somehow 
escaped from their eaptors! ‘The Malays on the spot assured me that no 
such capture had been made, or any elepbants seen by the foree. Tt was 
offically reported, too, that Paxnax Inpur (one of tie men charged with 
the murder of Mr. Brac) lind been killed; but Paxnax Ipur was 
captured teveral months Jater, and was subsequently executed for the 
murder. Tt would be unnecestry to refer tothe clepient sory, but for 
the fresh authority given io it by the gallant auther of “Srrong and 
Kirin" (pp: 896, 405) iho must have been misled. 
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little hut erected inside a bamboo stockade overlooking the river. 
A flight of rough-steps cut in the steop bank led down to the water. 
‘The fort was occupied by a number of Mandheling men under one 
Tau Desa, who had established himself hero immediately after the 
Batu Berdinding affair above related. Supplied with money, arms 
atid ammunition by the Assistant Resident at Larat, he bad secured 
this outpost for the British authorities, and was warmly supported 
by the Patani inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, who wel- 
comed protection from the exactions of Perak Chiefs. 


The view up-stream from Tampan is lovely. ‘The broad, shining 
river stretches away in the distance till it seems to reach the back. 
ground of the picture, ranges of lofty wooded hills. When I firat 
saw it, the aftemoon sun was giving full effect to the contrasts of 
light and shade, and the shadows cast by tho tall trees on the right 
dank only brought out in greater relief tho clear outlines of purple 
mountains far away. Not a habitation was to bo seen, no sight or 
soimd, beyond our own little encampment, betokened the presence 
of man, In the fore-ground the smooth surface of the water was 
broken by a few rocks against which the current spent itself fruit- 
lessly. The country seemed fresh from the hands of nature and 
still unsullied by the touch of mankind, and yet a glance round at 
the scene on the bamboo floor of the hut, where Malays and their 
weapons and baggage lay scattered about in picturesque confusion, 
‘was quite enough to dispel the illasion. 


When it was eool enough, boats were procured, and, with a fow 
men, I paddled up to the rocks in mid-stream where we bathed, and 
some of the moro devout said their evening prayers. Then we 
returned to the Mandheling stockade, where culinary operations were 
in full swing. Haji Apvpaxar, whose love of good living is strong, 
‘announced piously that, pleaso God, he intended to reat to-morrow: 
and taste Patani buffalo, a sentiment which seemed to command 
universal acceptance. ‘The only stranger who visited us was one 
Dotan, Penghulu of a Perak village called Beah, lower down the 
river. He was inquisitive as to our numbers and intentions, pro- 
bably in the intorests of tho Kota Lama Malays, who, though 
scattered by the destruction of their villages, were hostile and ill- 
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isposed. Ho informed us that Raja Muda Yusve was at Chigar 
Gala organising fishing operations on a large scale, 

March Both. After four days of incossant tramping ‘through 
jungle, it was a relief on getting up in the morning to remember 
that thore was to be no march to.day. Some of the men set to 
work to improve our temporary quarters. ‘The steps leading down, 
46 the river were rendered safe, and a bamboo bedstead for myself 
was constructed under the direction of Penghulu Sanat, Indoors 
letters were writton for transmission to Kwala Kangsa under the 
chargo of men of the Mandhelivg garrison, who were waiting below 
in along canoe. Mine were to let the persons most concerned in 
the success of the expedition know that we had reached the Perak 
river, but the Haj’s correspondence was much more practical, 
Deing in fact an order for sugar, tobacco, opium, and other deliea- 
cies of which tho chief caterer stood in need. ‘This was a day of 
visits, Datoh Anaz, the Penghulu of Tampan, was the first to 
anrive and malo himself acceptable by bringing a buffalo and some 
rive, which ho presented to me. Most of the Malays of this part 
of Perak are Patani men, and are honest, quiet, aud fairly indus- 
trious. Some have been settled here for generations, others are 
recent immigrants from the other side of the border. ‘They dislike 
tho Perak Malays, by whom they have been systematically oppressed. 
and misgoverned. Datoh Astar and his Patani brethren had some 
experience of the acquisitive propensities of Perak Chiefs while 
Tsscant was encamped in this neighbourhood, and he groaned as he 
related the exactions of the Sultan's followers. 

T had been making enquiries on the previous day for guides to 
the Patani frontier, and to-day when most of the men were occupied 
{in the interesting task of cutting up and distributing buffalo met, 
‘Tart Desant mysteriously introduced a man who was willing, he said, 
to take me to” Maharaja Liua’s retreat. 

Brax was a thorough specimen of the Malay freebooter. Ac- 
cording to his own account of himself he had made several parte of 
the country foo hot to hold him, and he spoke of the eximes he had 
committed with a modesty and candour hardly to be expected from 
‘oxo who ¥o evidently excelled in his own particular line. He was 
a big man, darker thau the average Malay, with a thick moustache 
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and a strong Patani accent. He was naked from the waist upwards, 
but for a handkerchief knotted round his head, and he deposited a 
anusket outside the door as he entered with a glance round to make 
sure that the avenger of blood was not one of the company. ‘Then 
we proceeded to business, Brant had lately been up to the Patani 
frontier, aud now informed me that since the date of my last in- 
formation Maharaja Leta had shifted his quarters from Kwala Piah 
toa place called Banai, further up the river, and bad now probably 
crossed the frontier. Nothing could be finally settled at once, 80 
‘Bnanc was left to ponder for another day over his own plan for the 
capture of Lexa, which was simply to lie in wait for him, and to 
shoot him with three golden bullets which a confiding Englishman 
‘was to furnish for the purpose. Other visitors soon thronged the 
bamboo floor, for the news of the white man's arrival had evidently 
spread rapidly. Datoh Tux Lexa Szq1a (commonly called Tox Tox), 
the headman of Lunggong, a neighbouring village, and am old 
‘Malay from Tumulung with the Siamese title of Mengkong, were 
the chief of those. ‘The latter wore a striped silk jacket, which, in 
virtue of his official position, he had received on the occasion of 
somo festivity in Siamese territory, where changes of raiment are 
still bestowed on those “whom the king delighteth to honour.” 
Another visitor who deserves mention was Irvr, a Burmese, who 
gave the following account of himself Thirty years before, he had 
sailed from Rangoon in a native craft bound for Penang. She was 
driven out of her courte in a storm and was wrecked on the coast 
of Perak, where Iror and one or two companions landed. They 
wandered for ten days without falling in with a habitation, and had 
to support life as well as they could on such leaves and fruit as the 
forest supplies. When they wore almost dead from exhaustion 
and fatigue they reached the district of Kinta, and were kindly 
received by the natives. ‘There, in process of time, the narrator 
married a daughter of th soil and adopted her country and religion. 
He had not seen a white man since he had left Rangoon thirty 
years before. He said that he had forgotten his native language 
but bared his lege, and showed his tattooing in evidence of his 
Burmese birth 

‘That evening was enlivened by a second visit from the Meng- 
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ong, who, having got over his shyness at the prosence of so many 
strangers, became most friendly and communicative. His stories of 
the Sakai tribes in the intorior were as new to the Province Wel- 
lesley men as they were to me, and we sat listening for hours to 
descriptions of curious customs and wonderful adventures, tradi- 
tions of fabulous mines guarded by the wild tribes to which no 
‘Malay can gain access, and tales of Sali medical skill and familiarity 
with the occult sciences. I puzzled the old man not alittle by 
exhibiting a map of Ulu Porak (propared a month or two before at 
Koala Kangen from native description) from which I read off 
the names of kampongs, hills and rivers never yot visited by any 
European. I bare aa idea that he believed it to be directly refer- 
able to ono of the many “ Sheitan,” whom the English have at their 
command. 

Marck 81st. We had cultivated friendly relations with the 
pooplo of the land, we had eaton buffalo and wore satisfied. But 
there was ono thing I wanted to do before we sot our faces north. 
ward, and that was to visit Jambai which had been the tempdray 
refuge of the old Sultan (Iecats) and his patriarchal following of 
women and slaves. Another day's detention was unavoidable, as 
‘Brant and his friends had not yet joined us, and I was expecting visits 
from some Perak Chiefs who were reported to be coming in to see 
me. So this day was devoted to sight-seeing. Sending on some of 
the men on foot slong the river bank, I started up tho river in a 
dug-out canoe poled by a Malay in the bow and steered by another 
in the stern. Haji Avaaxar was in another, assuming vast im- 
portance on the strength of having tempted the perils of the rapids 
‘once before, and explaining the modus operandi as if he had origin. 
ally designed the rapids of the Perak river for his private pastime. 

‘The anak jéram (children of the rapids), as the boatmon of this 
part of the world are called, standing in the bow, took us into mid- 
stream with a few vigorous strokes of their light bamboo poles, and 
as wo glided along against the current, I questioned the steersman 
about names and localities. He was to the full as fruitful in 
proper names of the places as my guide on the “ thirty-three hills.” 
Erery pool, rock, bend, eddy had its title as my note-book bears 
‘witness, but they are not worth transcribing here. 
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Troubled water betokened that we had commenced the passage 
of the rapids called Jeram Kling, and the exertions of the polers 
were redoubled. Every effort was required to keep the head of the 
cance against the stream and nothing but marvellous intimacy 
with the different passages could have kept us clear of the rocks 
over which the river was bubbling and boiling. 


Evidence is not wanting that the country about here was at one 
time more thickly populated than it is at present. A grove of fine 
old durian trees on the left bank and a fringe of lighter green in 
front of them where the bamboos bont gracefully over the watery 
told of former cultivators, victims or fugitives, perhaps, in one of 
‘the unchronicled wars of former years. Here Datoh Saxmaxv, the 
grandfather of the late Sri A dika Raja, once lived and ruled, and a 
grim memorial of departed power, the atu penbunoh (execution 
rock), was pointed out farther on, on the opposite bank. Butit was 
in vain to ask for stories of naughty wives, incautious lovers, or 
faithless slaves who ansy have perished here. The silent river 
itself could not more cffectually conceal all evidence of sins and 
sinners than the mist of years their memory. Jambai, too, was 
empty and desolate, a few charred remains of Issar’s huts, which 
had been burt after his departure by the Salama men, and the 
deep footprints of his clephants in the sand being the only traces 
left of his sojourn. Yet Jambai was once the abode of acelebrated 
family, if Perak legends have any foundation, and I affirm that if 
the following story seems uninteresting in its English dress, it is 
decause the adjuncts of open air and Malay scenery are wanting. 





Cue Purex Janmar and his wife were very poor people, who lived 
any generations ago at Pulo Kambiri on the Perak river. ‘They 
had so few clothes between them that when one went out the other 
had to stay at home.* Nothing seemed to prosper with them, 80 
leaving Palo Kambiri, where their poverty made them ashamed to 
meet their neighbours, they moved up the river to the spot since 
called Jambai. Shortly after they had settled here Cuz Puren was 
* The solar myth is plainly recognisable here. husband ani 
sets hl ae ot as tiatipe ol ges at whe tases nail 


the other comes out, are evidently the sum and moon, I have heard the 
same incidents introduced in legends in other parts of Perak, 
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‘tfoubled by 2 portent which has disturbed the slumbers of mahy 
great men from the time of Pharaoh downwards. He dreamed a 
dream, And in his dream he was warned by a supernatural visi- 
tant to slay his wife, this being, he was assured, the only means by 
which he could hope to better his miserable condition. 


Sorely disturbed in mind, but never doubting that the proper 
course was to obey, Cuz Poren confided to his wife the commands 
which he had recoived, and desired her to prepare for death. ‘The 
unhappy lady acquiesced with that conjugal submissiveness which 
in, Malay legends as in the “Arabian Nights” is so characteristic of 
‘the Oriental femalé when landed in some terrible predicament, 
But she craved and obtained permission to first go down to the 
river and wash herself with lime juice. So taking a handful of 
limes she went forth, and, standing on the rock called Batu Pem- 
duno she proceeded to perform her ablutions after the Malay 
fashion* ‘The prospect of approaching death, we may presume, 
unnerved her, for in dividing the limes with a knife she managed 
to cat her own hand and the blood dripped down on the rocks and 
into the river; as each drop was borne away by the current, a large 
jar immediately rose to the surface and floated, in defiance of all 
natural laws, up-stream to the spot whence the blood came. As 
cach jar floated up, Ome Puren’s wife tapped it with her knife and 
pulled it in to the edge of the rocks. On opening them she found 
them all full of gold. She then went in search of her husband 
and told him of the treasure of which she had suddenly become 

* Times aro used in Perak, as we uso soup, when « Maloy has re- 
selvod"on having a really good <taerub.”” ‘hoy are cut in oro and 
squeezed (ramas) in the hand.” In Penang a root called sintok is usually 
Preferred to limes. ‘When the body is deemed suliciontly cleansed the 
performer, taking his stand facing the Kast, spits seven mes, and then 
Gounts up seven aloud. After the word tik (seven) he throws avray 
tthe remains of the limes or sinfok to the West saying. aloud, Pergélah 
Sanaa sia jambalang deripada badan aku ka pusattasck Praga, Mi 
“fortune ‘and spirits of evil begone from my body to the whirlpool of 
“the Hoke Panjtngit”” ‘hen he throws (jum) a few buckets of water 
over himself aud the operation is complete. 

“The lake Panjongi is situated in mid-ocean, end its whirlpool most 
ikely causes the tides. All the waters of the sea and rivers are finally 
recelred there. It is probably as eligible an abode for exercised spirits 
as the Rea Sea was ove considered to he by our forefathers. 
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possessed. He spared her life, and they lived together in the enjoy- 
went of great wealth and prosperity for many years. Their old 
age was clouded, it is believed, by the anxioty attending the pos- 
session of a beautiful daughter, who was born to them after they 
became rich. She grew up to the perfection of loveliness, and all 
the Rajas and Chiefs of the neighbouring countries were her suitors. 
The multitude of rival claims so bewildered the unhappy parents 
that, after concealing a groat part of their richos in various plaoos, 
they: disappeared and have nover since beon seen. ‘Their property 
vwas never found by their children, though, in obedionco to instruc- 

i reams, they braved sea-voyages and went to seck 
for it in the distant lands of Kachepuri and Jamulepor. 

Several places near Jambai connected with the legend of Oe 
Purmu are still pointed out; at Bukit Bunyian the treasire was 
buried and still lies concealed. A deep gorge leading down to the 
river is the ghaut down which Cue Puren’s vast flocks of buffaloes 
‘used to go to the river. Its sizo is evidence of the great number of 
the animals, and, therefore, of the wealth of their owner. Two deep 
pools, called respectively Lubuk Gong and Lubuk Sarunai, contain 
golden gong anda golden flute which were sunk here by Cun 
Pra Jascsar. ‘The flute may sometimes he seen lying on one of 
‘thesurrounding rocks, but always disappears into the depths of the 
pool before any mortal ean approach it, ‘The treasures of Lubuk 
Gong might before now have passed into human possession, had it 
not been for the covetousness of the individual selected as their 
recipient, A Malay of Ulu Perak was told in a dream to go and 
fish in the pool of the gong and to take a pair of betelnut scissors 
(kachip) with him. He was to use the kaohip immediately on boing 
told to do #0, Next morning he was at the pool early, and at his 
first cast hooked something heary and commenced to draw it up. 
‘When the hook appeared above water, there was a gold chain at- 
tached to it. The lucky fisherman them commenced to pull up the 
chain into his eanoe and hauled up fathoms of it, hand over hand, 
until the boat could hardly hold any more, Just then a little bird 
alighted on a branch close by and piped out a couple of notes 
‘which sounded for all the world like kackip. ‘The wan heard, but he 

+ wanted a little more and he went on hauling. Kachip, said the bind 
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again. “Just a very little more,” thought the fishermad, and te 
I continued dragging-up the chain. Again and again the warn- 
ing note sounded, but in vain, and suddenly a strong pull from the 
Yottom of the pool dragged back the chain, and before the Malay 
had time to divide it with his tweezers, the last link of it had dis- 
appeared beneath the waters. A warning to all persons guilty of 
avarice and coretousness! ‘The pools of the gong and the gold- 
en flute still, for ought I know to the contrary, preserve their 
taeasures. ‘Time pressed, and we did not seek to explore their 
dopths. 

Whi at Jaunbai I as visited by Keuur Mowane (a nephew of 
the Panglima Kinta), who was on bis way to Tampan with sereral 
followers to see me. At his invitation, I made the return journey 
down-stream on his bamboo raft, ‘The centre of the raft, which was 
‘of an oblong shape, was oceupied by a raised bamboo platform 
walled on three sides and roofed like a hut, Inside, comfortable 
mats were spread, handsome spears and krisses were slung to rattan 
oops on the walls and roof, and a neat little tray containing pipes, 
‘8 Iamp and a small hor box of chandoo proclaimed that my hoat: 
indulged a weakness for opium. ‘Two men, squatted in the forepart 
of the raft just in front of the little stage on which we sat, plied 
their paddles lustily, and a third between them wielded a pole with 
marvellous activity. Behind, two or throo more with paddles or 
poles worked incessantly to keep the raft straight with the current, 
‘yelling directions of all kinds to their brethren in front, for to shoot 
4 rapid broadside on would be an experiment attended with seve- 
ral inconveniences'and some little danger. One brawny fellow in 
front of me got literally red with his exertions in spite of his 
drown skin, when we commenced at last to slide down a long 
reach of troubled water perceptibly out of the horizontal, ‘The 
raft buried itself under the surface, leaving dry only our little 
stage, and the whole fabric shook and trembled as if it were about 
to break up. Yelling “ Sambut, sambut” (Receive, receive) to the 
spirits of the stream, whom Kuxce Momancep was propitiating with 
small offerings of rice and leaves, the panting boatmen continued their 
struggles until we shot out once more into smooth deep water ai 
all danger was over, “Tan’t he like a buffalo 2” said Kuxvr Mo. 
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wane, pointing to the broad back and muscular neck of my 
brawny friond. So wo parted with Jeram Kling. 

‘The raft was moored by the steps below the stockade at'Tampan, 
and our new friends were admitted to a share of the rice and buf- 
falo meat of the camp. At night Kunur Momaacep came up to 
the hut and told me what he know of affairs in Ulu Perak, 
Sayyid Mamnecp (Orang Kaya Besar) was, he said, at Tumulong, 
not very far off, and anxious to come in and be friendly, if sure of 
his reception. Maharaja Lela was said to be at Kwala Kendrong, 
on the other side of tho Patani frontier, where no Porak Malays 
need hope to follow him, for Kunur Momasrep and his men bad 
boen turned back from the border. Encouraged by the reward 
offered by Government, they had, it seemed, been watching the 
proscribed Chief in the hopes of finding means to carn it. Tsont 
civil messages to Sayyid Mamaup, and accepted, not without 
some misgivings, tho offer of Kener Mowaacen to accompany mo 
‘up-country with his men. 

April Ist. Tho frst thing T encountered was the familiar face 
of an old Malay of Kubang Boyn where the Tarut Field Force 
had encamped at one time. Paxoax Kerant was distinguishable 
above his fellows by a total absence of teeth, and a habit of opening 
his mouth very wide at the conclusion of each sentence, as if to 
punctuate his remarks. Furthermore, he was perhaps more shame- 
less in asking for small loans or presents than the generality of 
his countrymen. He was the bearer of a letter from Captain 
Sveepy to the Orang Kaya Besar, whom he hoped to take back 
to a disconsolate wife and family at Kwala Kangsa. He was fed 
‘and speeded on his way, but an application for a sinall donation of 
threo dollars was mildly but firmly refused. 

Lunggong is a village about five miles to the North of Tampan, 
but, unlike the camp which we wero quitting, it is at some distance 
from the river. It nestles under tho leo of some low limestone 
hills, a curious mixture of white cliff and green foliage. 

Reinforced by seven Mandheling mon, whose service Jax Desa 
pressed upon me, we commenced our march northward. Delay 
was still unavoidable, as it was desirable to have a good under. 
standing with Sayyid Manned before leaving him in our rean, but 
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at all events Lunggong was one stage in the right diréction, and T 
had promised Datoh Thx to be his guest. 

‘The Penghulu must have borne testimony to the peaceable inten- 
tions of our party, for I observed none of that panic on the part of 
women and children which I had sometimes unwittingly eaused in 
Perak hamlets. I am reluctantly compelled to bear witness that 
the Indies whom I saw at Lunggong were not one whit better 
looking than the specimens of womanhood whom I had seen from 
time to time in other parts of the country. Kota Lama and Kam- 
par have the reputation of producing the best favoured damsi 
‘Perak, but to the Western imagination it seems that even those 
bappy spots have earned their fame too cheaply. 

“While 1 house was being prepared for my reception, and while 
Masray looked on in @ superior kind of way as much as to say 
“Do you really expect my master to sleep here?” the Penghulu 
invited me into his house. Various elders were introduced, and 
the politest of small talk was interchanged for a time. Presently 
seffeshments were served, consisting of bullets of dough in a 
molten sea of brown sugar. My host and his brother, with trué 
‘Malay hospitality, shared this delicacy with me, no doubt for the 
usual unspoken renson—to prove that no poison was to be fearéd. 
I was glad to fall back on some excellont plantains and to leave 
‘the bubur to those more capable of appreciating it 

“Te was all very well to lio perdu in a hammock in my new quav- 
ters all the afternoon, but the villagers were not to be cheated in 
that way, and when with one or two “faithfuls” I started in 
‘tho erening to bathe in w little stream which flows past the kan- 
pong, the whole population turned out to acsist. To attend 
‘nother to the bath is « polito attention among Malays ! 

Kurup Momamen bronght unsatisfactory accounts of Sayyid 
Minne. ‘The latter, so far from meeting me at Tangyong, as I 
hiad reason to hope he would do, had written to say that illness 
detained him at Tumulong. It was time to settle definitely what 
our movements were to be, without further xoference to this man, 
so 1told my people to be ready to march on the morning of the 
3rd. ‘The neighbouring Penghulus, mustored strong in our hnt 
that evening, cach with his grievance. One had been squeezed 
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and pillaged by Oue Kamne’s men in January ; another had rele- 
tived in captivity at Salama, and there was a general wail over the 
exactions of the Perak Malays of Chigar Gala, whoso devices for 
cextorting supplies of rice from the Patani planters seemed to be 
coneeived with more talent than honesty. I could do little for 
them then, but promised enquiry and redress at some future time. 

Brast unfolded the details of the route we were to pursue, and 
promised the services of three other guides and some eoolies. So 
the day ended hopefully, and lighted by the Mandheling sentry, 
T picked my way over the bodies of sleeping Malays to my ham- 
mock. 

It requires practice to be able to sleep ina Malay hut of the 
humbler sort if the lodgers be numerous and the entertainer’s 
family Inrge. All kinds of sounds conspired to “murder sleep” 
on this particular night, a middle aged Bourdon moro imported, I 
think, by our own party, an intermittent infantile wail, a purely 
local production, and expostulation, coaxing at first but ending in 
‘wrath, of sleepy matrons ; then somebody got up in the middle of 
‘the night and said his prayers aloud, and the man on guard crooned 
little songs to himself. Never was daylight more welcome. 

April 2nd, Detention at Lunggong being unavoidable, the only 
thing to do was to sce something of the country ; the people of 
the place took me in the morning to Bukit Kajang, the limestone 
range which had attracted my attention the day before. ‘These 
Jimestone hills oceur in several parts of Porak and are generally 
honey-eombed with caves and peopled by bats. We had to pasa 
through a belt of low dark jungle, where everything was very damp 
and earthy, before reaching the foot of the bill and the mouth of 
the first cave. ‘The latter was not of great extent, but a number 
of narrow dark passages branched off from it. Tn exploring these, 
cour torches set in motion dozens of bats, which flitted along the 
low galleries just, over our heads. ‘The Malays pointed out one 
or two curious stalagmites, which they had honoured with names. 
One, I remember, bore a rough resemblance to the shape of & 
crocodile. 

‘Then we went higher up the hill to second range of galleries 
eating the postical name Goal Putri, or the “Cave of the 
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Princess.” Tt was easy to appreciate here the imagination which 
discovered in benutifal stalagmites, fashioned by ages in the 
snoss of drapery, the Lalambu, or bed-cuttains, of the invisible 
lady. ‘They reached nearly from the floor to the arched roof where 
stalactites hung to meet them. Close at hand was a small cham- 
der known locally a8 the bathing-apartment, in which a atep led 
‘up to a bath formed in the rock. T almost wondered at not fiud- 
ing the looking-glass or other toilette necessaries of the tenant! 
But such a discovery would have involved a search for the owner 
‘at the cost of unknown delay to the expedition. I know a Malay 
Raja who spent many days once in searching for some fair spirit 
in the mountains of the interior of Kedah, guided only by the 
report of some ryots who had disturbed her at her toilette besides 
fa stream. I think they brought back a magic comb to witness if 
they lied. 

Ckinese come to Malay countries and ruin by their prosaic com- 
niercial habits all the association of eaves with princesses and other 
agreeable idens. These earerns are carpeted with the article of 
commerce known as tahi kalawea, guano, the droppings of innumer- 
able bats. In connection with eaves, the Chinaman knows of 
nothing more ethereal than bats’ dung! 

Penghulu Dorant and some of his friends were to have met us at 
‘the eaves, but they did not appear, and we retumed to Lunggong. 
‘There wo found out the cause of their failuro in their engagement. 
Bvon in this secluded district there were to be found men capable 
of carrying ont housebreaking job in a fairly workmanlike man- 
ner, and it seemed that a house had been robbed the night before 
in the most civilized way in the world. Tho discovery of the loss 
and thesubsequent search had detained our friends, Tony snention 
thisincident, because we were instramental in arresting the offenders 
afterwards. 

‘Two Sayyids of Chigar Gala to whom I had writton (@t the 
centreaty of Haji Anusaxan who was tired of walking) asking for 
the loan of two elephants, appeared to-day. They related with 
much empréssement how they had hastened from their village at 
my call, only too honoured at being asked to lend their beasts. But 
where were the elephants? Alas! did not the Tuinn (Master) know 
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‘that this was theninring® season, and that all the male elephants 
wore gila? Allsh! Such a misfortune! Hardly had the descendanta 
of the Prophet got one stage beyond their village than their cle- 
phants strayed into a herd of wild ones, and if it pleased God they 
might be canght again in a week! I was sufficiently versed in the 
guile of the Perak Malay to know how much to beliove of this 
story, and though I dismissed them civilly, I was not at all surprised 
to hear, after my return to Kwala Kangea a month later, that these 
two rogues had left their clephonts at Beong when they came on 
to soe me, and rejoined them there on their return ! 

‘The day was spent in ‘To Tex's house, and the only important 
event was the receipt of a pieco of information about one of the 
proscribed offeniers of whom we were in search, which rather 
surprised me. It leaked out through come of the Malays in the 
place, who had made friends with my men, that Sr vax, one of the 
persons mentioned in the Governor's proclamation, had fallen into 
the hands of Cuz Kanra’s men after Tsacatt’s fight from Jambai. 
They had scoured the country round Jambai for two or threo weeks, 
and had picked up several slaves, chiefly women. ‘Tuan had suecess- 
fully concealed his identity, so said my informants, by giving his 
name as Uxroxo, but before ho haa been taken over the hills to 
Saranta, his master, Maharaja Lela himself, had offered to pay 
thirty dollars to the people in whose village Twas was detained if 
‘they would bring about his escape. ‘The man was said to be still 
in captivity at Salama, with other slaves. 

‘Jast Desa had sent mo a letter that morning warning me that a 
noted robber, named Rasa Apsast with five companions was out 
in the district South of Tampan ; his messenger took back from me 
aletter, written in Haji Anvpaxan’s most flowing Malay, asking 
Cue Kann of Salama, to send to Kwala Kangsa, to await my re- 
turn, the person of St Uxroxa, said to be a captive in his village. 

+ Mining ind of frait, ‘The condition, called musth in Tndia, to 
which the male elephant is subject periodically is attributed by the natives 


Seek wo this rly whieh, hey aay Is gery ete, when re, by 
ts. 
oF Abas was frocboter of Bagi org, but e nate of Kaan, 
wba sce red few your befor from the Pentog Pisco, where ho wae 
confined on & fgang-robbery and. tmurdor. Ho was ‘eventually 
fled {in 1676) reststing an attempt to capture hin. 
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April Brd—A wizened little old man named Amus Raor, 
messongor from Kusur Monae, arrived early in the morning 
‘with the news that Sayyid Masacop (Orang Kaya Besar) was on 
hhis-way to sce me. Shortly afterwards he arrived, attended by. 
‘Kuve Momancen and the ola Mengkong of Tumulong, and followed 
dy a string of spesr-men and hangers-on. He was elaborately. 
dressed in a green silk jacket flowered with gold, and was obsequi- 
ously addressed as “Tunka” by all his attendants. 

‘The interview which followed took place in the Penghulu’s house. 
Sayyid Mama profossed the utmost friendlinees, said that ay 
Jong as Sultan Isarars bad remained in Perak he had felt bound 
to follow him, but that since the ex-Sultan had passed over into 
Kodah, ho was frve to bestow his political allegiance elsewhere. 
‘He spoke foelingly of the diatross which the fugitives in Ulu Perak, 
himself umong the number, had suffered during ther flight, in 
consequence of the scarcity of provisions. Various agricultural 
‘occupations were taking him, he said, up to the North, his people 
having settled tomporarily near Jeram Panjang (“tho long rapids”), 
s0 he could not accept Captain Sprzpy’s invitation to go to Kwala 
‘Kangsa. This was an opportunity of avoiding several days’ marching, 
which dia not escape Haji Anvnaxar, and at his suggestion it was 
arranged that he and one or two others should accompany Sayyid 
‘Masaicn in his boat up theriver and rejoin meat Kwala Kendrong. 
‘Then, with many speeches of a reassuring nature to my new ally, and 
many farewells to Tox Tex and the Malays of Lunggong, Lleft 
their hospitable Zampong. ‘Tho order of march was much the seme 
as it had been between Salama and Tampan, the men having to 
earry their rations and cooking-pots besides their arms, but our 
numbers were augmented by five guides and three coolies (Patani 
‘Malays) and the seven Mandheling men from the Tampan stockade 
whom I have slready mentioned, ‘The path which we followed 
ends in a N. W. direction through the kampongs and padi fields of 
Gelok and Sumpitan, All the inhabitants were in the fields busy 
with the padi harvest, and the houses stood empty, a fact which 
seemed to the Provinces Wollesley men to speak volumes for the 
honesty of Patani Molays. Sumpitan boasts of a tin mine, which 
iv worked by a few Chinese, but I did not see it, for we crossed 
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the Sumpitan river far below the workings. After leaving Sum. 
pitan, cultivation ceased, and the rest of the day's journey was 
performed through forest. Ayer Labu, Bukit Sirai, Ayer Ninring 
‘and Siro Talak are the names of localities which we successively pass- 
ed, the last-named being a kind of “salt-lick” much resorted to, ae- 
cording to the guides, by wild animals, afact to which abundant foot- 
prints bore testimony.” The attraction seemed to be earth of a low 
mound which was seratched up or otherwise disturbed in several 
places. Elephant tracks were numerous, In the afternoon wo 
camped at a stream called Ayer Membalik. My hammock was 
slung between’ two trees, and above it a water-proof sheet stretched 
over a line and tied down to pegs in the ground formed an excellent 
substitute for a hut, ‘The stream was dammed up to make a bath, 
‘and while some of the men rapidly improvised a hut of sticks and 
branches, others lit fires and commenced cooking operations. ‘The 
only drawback to enjoyment was the persistent assault of a small 
kind of bed ealled by the Malays peningat, ‘the stinger,” or apit- 
‘apit, a nest of them having becn disturbed incautiously just after 
‘wo had made ourselves comfortable. 

‘Tho regular camping ground for travellers between Perak and 
Patani used to be, the guides informed me, at Ayer Bah, a little 
further on, but this place has a bad name, owing to a tragedy which 
‘occurred there a few years ago. A Malay and his wife and child, 
who stopped there one night, were surprised by a tiger which sprang 
in among them as they sat round their camp-fire and carried off the 
woman, ‘The man ran away, and the child, left to itself, wandered 
into the forest in search of its parents. In the morning, when the 
father returned with assistance, the child was nowhere to be found 
and was never recovered. ‘Tho spot is now shunned, and no one 
ever camps there. 

‘This and other stories served to pass an hour or two after darkness 
hhad set in, ‘The stillness in the forest was intense, the only sounds 
being the occasional call of an argus pheasant or the ery of tho 
woh-wah ape. 

“April 4th.—This day's march began and ended in the forest, and 
wo did not see an iuhabited house or meet ¢ human being all. day. 
‘The main routo between Perak and Patani is nothing but « track 
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thioigh the jungle aud the Someng tribes and wild animals, the 
rightful owners of the forest, seemed to be little disturbed by 
‘travellers. Frequently during the day, my attention was called to 
traces of the Semangs; now it was a path or a small clearing, now 
it was a holo dug at the foot of tree from which an esculent root: 
had beou taken, and so on. 

Shortly after starting, we passed Ayer Bah, the scene of the tiger 
story which had been related the night before, and later in the day 
vwo made a short balt at Sungei Kenering. For the rest of the day, we 
followed this river upstream, crossing it and recrossing it repeatedly, 
when a short eut could be made and a long detour avoided: The 
Kenering is the first considerable tributary of the Perak river ‘(on 
its right bank) North of the Dedap. Tt rises in the mountains on 
the Kedah frontier and runs into the Perak several hours’ journey 
below the placo where I first crossod it. 

At Padang Puroh, a clearing on the left bank of the Kenoring, 
‘which seems fo be a usual camping ground, we fell in with the 
tracks of Isunail's clophants, (which we had Inst seen at Jambai) 
and followed all day the route which had beon taken by the 
ex-Sultan, From Padang Puroh, I could see to the eastward 
the top of Gunong Lunei, which is on the other wide of the 
Perak river. Sungei Pari, a little stream which runs into the Ke- 
nering, is said to be a great place for wild elephants, as it possess 
a siro, where they and other wild animals, so the Malays rightly 
or wrongly declare, find some earth which they like to “eat” 
Gick?). We passed a deserted vettlement at Sungei Pari. ‘The 
houses were falling to ruin and the patch once cultivated. was 
being invaded by jungle. Some of the men discovered some 
bushes of the bird pepper and helped themselves liberally. 

Sungei Leweng was the name of the next stream crossed, and 
from an open feld of Jalang here there is a good view of Gunong 
nas, looking West. This same range is one of the principal 
fentures of the landscape at Salama looking East. 

‘These open patches were a welcome relief to the monotony of 
the forest, enabling me, as they did, to guess our position and 
direction of march from occasional glimpses of well-known peaks 
or ranges, Further on, at Padang Pulo Sari, Bukit Nakea, the 
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present boundary between Perak and Patani, was pointed out, 
The tracks of elephants were everywhere extremely numerous, the 
Talang was tramped down in many places, and here and: there ‘wild 
fruit of different kinds partially eaten lay scattered on the ground. 
‘When we had crossed the Kenering river—it seemed for the 
fiftieth time—at Padang Langkuas, the men in front shouted out 
that there wore elephants in sight, and I hurried forward just in 
time to sce a fomale elephant and a young one standing knee deep 
in the Ialang on the edge of the forest. They were not a hundred 
yards from us; the cow stood still facing us, while the calf trotted 
yound her. There were no weapons among the party fit for 
elephant shooting, even if T had felt inclined to try to bag a female 
which has no tusks, so both mother and young one were. allowed 
to disappear into the jungle uninjured, though several of the men 
would have tried the effect of smooth-bore carbines if permitted 
to do so! 

In the afternoon wo camped at Ayor Jiri, a stream which runs 
into the Kenering. ‘Traces were not wanting of Sultan Iswarr’s 
temporary encampment here. Relics were picked up and brought 
to me by the men—the rattan ring of a shield, the sengkala or 
hobbles of an clephant, vessel made of bark for cooking pulut 
rice, &e., &e. 

By the time that the huts were ready, the hammock slung, and 
inner in course of preparation, I received a welcome surprise in 
the arrival of messengers from Kwala Kangea, who brought me 
letters and the supplies for which Haji Anusaxan had written 
while we were at Tampan. They had been following in our waké 
all day, These messengers fared better than others subsequently 
sent off by Captain Srzepr, with letters, &., for me, who were 
surprised and disarmed by Raja Appas and his party, and only got 
away with the loss of their rifles and despatches 

‘The letters, curiously enough, reached me months Inter, having 
een again stolen in Kedah from the original robbers and taken 
to some one who could read English through whose means they 
were ultimately forwarded to their destination. 

“April 5th—Soon after leaving camp this morning, we crossed 
tho Kenering river for the Inst time and struck a much smaller 
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streita, ‘the Ayer Naken, which we followed up to its source in the 
ills of the same name. ‘The general direction was North, At the 
summit of Bukit Naksa T found myself at the place popularly 
‘assigned as the boundary between Perak and Patani. 

In all the Native States of the Peninsula, the interior of the 
¢ountry is under forest, rods are almost unknown, and communica. 
tion by land dificult. The rivers are the main arteries by which 
trade is carried on, and it is on the banks of rivers and on the sea 
coast thatthe bulk of the Malay inhabitants are to be found. ‘It 
follows, therefore, that the inland boundaries of the various States 
generally have reference to the watershed, a particular river being 
generally found to belong in its whole course to one particular 
State. “Thus tho Stato of Kedah, or rather the southern portion 
of it which is nearest to Penang, extonds ns far to the Bast as the 
sources of the Muda and the Krian. So Perak owns all the terri- 
tory through which the Kinta river flows, right up to the source 
of that river in the mountains, beyond’which is Pahang. Reason. 
ing'from this analogy one would expect to find the Perak river, in 
ita whole length contained in one kingdom, and there is no doubt 
that at no distant time Perak jurisdiction extended much further 
to the North and North-east than Bukit Naksa and Jeram Panjang.* 

The ancient boundary, say the Perak Malays, was at Gunong 
Tambul Mrak + (Poacock’s crest mountain). ere, before the sins 
of mankind caused such prodigies 10 disappear, tho Creator had, 
out of solicitude for the pence of Perak and Patani, placed a 
miraculous tree (Kakabut), the blossoms of which were white on 
the side turned towards Perak and red on the side turned towards 
Patani, ‘This, it is to be feared, no longer exit 




















Malay Kingdoms are agglomerations of iver soloments, and T 
doubt if ¢ singlé instance ean be found where ariver district is politically 
divided by the rivet.’—J. R. Looax, Jour. Ind. Arch,, vol. vp. 6d. 

+ Axpsnsox, in his Considerations, calls this mountain Seblah, Speaking 
ofthe river Muda he says: “Its souree is at the foot of the mountain 
“Sabah inthe Paani counts,” On th opposite side, the Baant rive, 

rhich emptics itself on the casiern side of the Peninsula, also takes its 

fd ts positively asserted by tho Malays that the Borak river 
its source at the base of the same monntain, which is remarkable, the 
Bath of te two rivers being distant cbont a degree and a half of 
atte” 
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Gunong Jambul Mrak is the water-parting between Patani and 
Perak, From it the Patani river, the river Sah (which runs into 
‘the Patani river) and tho Kalantan river are said to flow eastward, 
while the Perak river takes a westward course. 

But the Perak river has an important tributary, the “Rui,” 
which runs into the inain river many miles West of Gunong Jambul 
Mrak. The whole of the country watered by this stream was once 
Perak territory and the boundary with Patani was Lobang Gandang, 
‘a subterranean stream (a feeder of the Rui), which is said by the 
Malays to disappear under ground for several hundred yards, 
Nor are these the only defined boundaries. ‘Tho inland boundary 
between the heads of the rivers was “Padang Liman N 
plain of the Orange”), and here Perak Chiefs had a stockade 
within the present century. The ancient. frontier may, therefore, 
be said to be a line drawn from Lobang Gandang to Padang 
Limau Nipis and thence to Gunong Jambul Mrak. ‘Tho tin-mines 
of Intan and Endah wore then within Porak territory. They were 
opened originally by a Perak Malay “ Pawawo Sertxe,” son of the 
Chief of the northern district “Tom Latano.” ‘The durian trees at 
‘Dusun Kalik were planted by him. After his death, the mines 
were a constant source of discord between his cousin Tox Lasceon 
(who had then become Sri Adika Raja) and the Patani Chiefs 
and a petty border warfare was the result, Sometimes one party 
{got possession of tho mines and sometimes the other. ‘Th same 
sort of thing went on in the time of Tow Tonsou, the next Sti 
Adika Raja. ‘Then came the war with Kedah (1817-8) and the 
mines passed into Patani hands. Since then the Patani Malays 
have practically owned the country down to Bukit Naksa and 
Berlah Bujuk at the head of Jeram Panjang (‘Jong rapids”). 
Tho Perak Chiefs and ryots have had to acquiesce tacitly in t 
arrangement, but they have always, when possible, asserted their 
right to the ancient boundary, though they have not been able 
to enforce it. Many years have passed since the Intan and Endah 
mines paid a royalty to Perak and since their produce was taken 
on clephauts to Lubok Goloh and sent down to the Perak. river. 
But the claims of Perak are not forgotten by the men of the Ula, 
‘and this boundary question was one of the first points om which 
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‘the tstistance of the first British Resident was asked. I shell 
‘reburn to this subject again when describing the Intan min 

“We descended Bukit Naksa on the Patani side and camped 
about eleven o'clock beside a stream called Ayer Kulim. We 
‘were getting short of rice, and the men were on half-rations on this 
day. By pushing on we could have reached tho first Patani kam- 
pongs easily, but it was important to us to obtain information, if 
possible, regarding the object of the expedition before our presence 
in the neighbourhood became Known, So I sent Brax and two 
other men on to obtain information and to buy a few gantangs of 
rice, A shorter march than usual and a longer rest were nob un- 
acceptable. At Ayer Kulim we were overtaken, in the course of 
the day, by Kuzur Momamen and his party, who brought me some 
deer’ssmeat. ‘They had been more fortunate than we had been in fall. 
ing withgame. Penghulu Dorr produced another addition to jun- 
glefareinthe shape of a basket of fish which he had eaught among the 
Doulders in the little river, much as trowt are tickled in stream on 
Dartmoor. He also eclipsed all his previous performances as a racon. 
tour after dinner, and told story after story, traditions of early kings, 
and legends which would have rejoiced the hearts of lovers of 
folk-lore. 

April 6th—Enan arrived early in the morning reporting Maha- 
raja Leza to be at Kwala Kendrong with thirty men, We ac- 
cordingly set out, as soon as breakfast had been despatched and 
baggage repacked, for Bétang, the firet Patani village beyond the 
frontier. We passed some hot wells called Seah Kulim, which, 
under any other circumstances, I should have liked to have ex. 
amined, The water was uncomfortably warm to the hand when 
plunged into it. Crossing an open clearing (Padang Kuniet) and 
then a streamlet (Ayer Bétang), we came in sight of a few houses 
and buffalo pets and were guided to the house of Lenny Kasra, 
tho headman of the place. He was suffering from severo injuries 
teeeived in an endeavour to escape from an enraged elephant, one 
of Sultan Isacatt’s herd. He had guided the Perak Raja in the 

* Since the period of my vist fo the frontier, bwo Siamese Oficial have 
been sent tote (by odes from Bangkok) ‘nd lave surveyed the But 


Nakse and Jeram Panjang line, which was pointed out to them by the 
‘Raja of Reman’s people. A copy of their map has heen sent to Singapore, 
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Intter part of his fight towards the Kesh border, eud had been 
attacked by the male elephant on which he rode, dragged along 
the ground and trampled on, ‘He was lucky to have escaped with 
his life. No bone was broken, but the whole of the calf of one leg 
had beon nearly torn away from the bone. A month or two had 
elapsed since the accident, and the patient seemed to be getting on 
fairly well under rude Malay troatment ; the usual native remedy, 
fire, bad been ised to some extent apparently, for the limb was 
scorched and blackened, Leaning against the fence outside Lempr 
‘Kasnr’s house was a Sakai youth, whose appearance seemed to 
interest my Province Wellesley.men very much. He had the 
restless eyes of a wild animal and never kept them fixed upon any 
Person or object ; in fact he seemed to look right and left of up - 
‘and down without moving his head. He gave his name as Lxcr 
(mud), people of his race being generally named from sonic 
characteristic of the locality in which they happen to be born. * 
No rice or information was to be got at Betang, so we went on, 
after only a short delay, to Kampong Padang, a considerable hamlet 
in a pretty grove of fruit trees adjoining extensive rice-felds 
which seemed to be excellently cultivated. All the men of the 
village were assembled under the treos near the Penghulu’s house, 
amd seemed to await our approach somewhat uneasily. “Most 
of them were armed with spears or krises, a few only had 
firearms. There was a sulky silence when I asked for the 
Pengbulu, and when at length he was identified, he seemed any- 
thing but disposed to give us a friendly reception. ‘The most civil 
explanations that we wanted shelter and rice and were willing to 
pay for both met with the unpromising reply that there was no 
house which we could have and no rice for sale. My conversation 
with the Penghuln was broken short by high words in another 
part of the group where some of the Malays who were with me, 
Gisgusted with the attitude of the villagers, had begun to use 
strong language and had started a very promising quarrel. Nothing 
would have been more unwelcome to me than any collision in 
Patani, where I probably had little right to be, and the suppression 
of the incipient disturbance bad an excelleut effect, for the Pen- 
ighulu began to believe that our intentions were not hostile ifter 
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all, ‘The minds of the villagers were set at ease when I offered to 
write a letter thon and there to their Chief, ‘Tuan Prang, who lived 
at Kernei a few miles off, and while the letter was being written 
by Lappy Nay in the Penghulu’s house, a house was cleared out 
for our reception. It was not a very big one, and was not given 
very willingly. ‘The suggestion that we should have to appropri- 
ate tho Penghulu’s house and help ourselves to provisions, if quar- 
ters and rice were not forthcoming, probably had something to do 
with the eventual compliance with both demands. T had anticipa- 
ted po difficulty with the natives of this part of the country, having 
experienced so much attention and kindness from Patani Malays 
in Perak, and the delay at Kampong Padang was a great annoy- 
ance and disappointment. An understanding with the people of 
the place was, however, essential before I could safely divide our 

arty and leave our baggage there. About two hours were thus 
Faith but after the letter to Tuan Prang had been written, signed 
dnd banded over to Penghulu Lupry for delivery, I left a party to 
Took. after the arrangement of quarters and the bestowal of bag- 
gage and went on with twenty picked men to Kwala Kendrong. 
A good path led along the bank of the Kendrong river, and this 
‘we followed in single file, two men and Cue Mar Axt, a Patani 
guide, preceding me. As we neared the Perak river, into which the 
Kendiong flows, the guide pointed out a path which tured off to 
the right, and said that Maharaja Luca's retreat ley in that direc 
tion. By this time it had commenced to rain in torrents ; we had 
not met a soul in the path, and T had every hope of reaching the 
house unperceived. We wont on silently until only a turn of the 
path concealed us from a house which we could distinctly seo 
‘through the bamboos. It was an admirable hiding place and an 
exceedingly pretty spot. A small hill sloped down sheor to the 
water’s edge and was clothed from base to summit with the large 
bamboo, except where a small clearing had been made and plan- 
tains and Indian corm had been planted. ‘Two or threo men crept 
forward to recomnoitre and. retuned saying that they had seen 
three men with muskets, but that none of them were the men we 
wanted. Suddenly o man bebind (I found out afterwards that 
ho wat one of Kuxve Mowauun's Perak men) shouted out that 
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‘he saw people running down to the river. An advance was imme- 
@intely made and the house surrounded. No fugitives were in 
sight and none could have been seen. ‘The only defenders of the 
place were three Malays armed with muskets, who stood at bay on 
the far side of a low platform used for drying grain. It is much 
to the credit of the Malays who were with me that these men were 
not shot. I had given orders on starting that no shot should be 
fired without express direction, but I had little hope that undis- 
ciplined men would obey them implicitly in a moment of excite. 
ment. Tho Mandheling men who had joined mo at Tampan bran- 
dished their rifles and yelled to me to let them fire, and the threo 
‘men opposite seemed for a second inclined to take the initiative 
themselves. But, though probably Maharaja Lxza’s slaves or 
followers, they wore not the men we were in search of, and a few 
words sent them off into the junglo unharmed, much to the die. 
gust of some of my party. We then overhauled the house, which 
had evidontly beon very recently evacuated. Ono or two bundles 
‘of clothes hastily tied up for fight had been dropped outside and 
a fow arms and some powder and bullets were secured. A’ path 
ed down to the shingly bed of the rivor, bat no boats or rafts were 
tobe seen, The house stood quite alone, and there was nothing 
to shew what route the fugitives had taken. After a thorough 
search, therefore, we reluctantly turned back re infectd, and after 
another miserable walk through the pouring rain reached the 
inhospitalle Lampong which we had left a few hours before. A 
supply of rice had been obtained, and there was food for every- 
body, but none of the villagers came near us, and the depression 
‘consequent on failure was aggravated by the inclemency of the 
weather and the croaking of one or two of the guides who pro- 
phesied a night attack by the people of the kampong. 

April 7th.—Kampong Padang and its inhabitants improved upon 
better acquaintance, After last night's rain the fields through 
which I walked in the morning wore cool and glistening; teal flew 
‘up out of the ripe padi and gave prospect. of sport; among the 
native, curiosity had evidently succeeded to fear, and my men were 
making acquaintances on all sides, We by no means gave up’hope 
of gaining the object of our long journey, and Brat and the other . ” 
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Patani guides went off at an early hour to try to get information 
{in the neigibourhood as to tho whereabouts of the fugitives. In 
‘tho course of the morning Haji Auvpaxan arrived, having left 
Sayyid Masson in his. boat at Kwala Kendrong. He had heard 
Defore he saw me that we had made our attempt and had failed, 
nd pursuit being out of tho question as long as wo did not know 
tho diveetion taken by Maharaja Teta and his companions, phito- 
sophieally occupicd himselé during the day in conciliating our new 
acquaintances in the Kampong and actively reorganising the com- 
missarint. Many of the villagers came to seo me in the course of 
the day, each with alittle offoring of rico, fruits, or oggs, &e. They 
seemed sorry and ashamed that their reception of me on the day 
Defore had been so unfriendly, but explained tho fact by saying 
that they were utterly unpiepared for the suddon appearance of a 
white man and a body of armed followers, and suspected hostile 
intentions, ‘They had recoived strict orders (sont through Siam) 
that they were not to receive any porsons from Perak into Patani 
torvitory, and had on this aecount alroady refused a pasaago to 
Sultan lenrart; they would, therefore, have sent us back again into 
tho forest without any supplies if our numbers had been loss 
formidable, I heard to-day an unfortunate cixcumstanee which 
had materially assisted in dofeating my plans. We had happened 
to enter the kamporg onaday fixed for afeast, given by the 
Penghula in obscevance of the soventh day from the death of somo 
neat relation who hind been drowned in descending the Borhala 
rapids, A buffwlo had been killed and the people from several 
neighbouring villages Lad flocked in, when tho ceremonies were 
brought toastandstill by our arrival. Some of tho slaves and 
followers of Mabaraja Leta had been actually in tho kempony whon 
wwe arrived and had hastened at once to Kwala Keudrong to give 
the alarm, Wo wore shown tho loads of padi in mat bags which 
they had been earrying boie and which they bul thrown down in 
‘the fields when hurrying off to warn their Chief. (I learned later 
that the person who actually carried the warning aud euabled 
‘Maharaja Leva to eseape us, was one Stzat, son of the Penghulu 
__of Grik, a village close by : ho was ouo of those invited to the feast 
‘and would not have been at Kampong Padang on ordinnry days.) 
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Te was apnoying to think that all on calwlations had been upset 
by tho unlucky chance which had made our arrival coincide with » 
village festivity. Tt was an accident which could not have been 
guarded against. 

Intervals of leisure which the curiosity of our visitors left mo 
were bestowod in writting lettors roporting progress for the infor- 
mation of Government and others. Iaji Anusaxan superintended 

| the transformation of our ball of opium into ekandoo, the form in 
which the drug is used by smokers. ‘This was effected by cooking 
the raw opium in a copper vossel with the addition of a- little 
‘molasses and other ingredients, It was a task which seemed to 
require tho undivided attention of several men for a good many 
ours and resulted in the production of a largo bottle full of a 
brown semi-liquid substanco of tho consistency of trencle. Tt was 
vory useful afterwards in dealing with Sayyid Mamcvp and Kulup 
Monae, both devoted to opium-smoking 

Taw today a Sakai giel who hod beon adopted by a Patani 
family. was drossed in all respects Tiko Malay girls, but 
differed a good deal from them in hoight and fontures. She wore 
apaic of huge silver earrings, which I was told are a national 
characteristic of Patani costume. As an illustration of the size of 
tho holes which Patani women produce in the lobes of their ears 
by tho use of these enormous carrings, Iwas told by sume old 
inhabitants that many women taken prisoners by the Siamese in 
Tunku Kvprs’s war (1881), wore tied together on the march by 
long lines of rofan seni (a fine kind of rattan) passed through the 
holes in their ears. 

‘Eruat returned in the afternoon and announced that Maharaja 
Lena and his people were ecrtainly on the other side of the Perak 
river, most likely at Berkuning, just opposite the mouth of the 
Rui river, 

‘At night the Penghulu paid me a visit to inform me that he bad 
received intelligence from Kernci, where Tuan Prang resides, that 
‘Wax Mounts, the brother-in-law of this Chief, would come and see 
me to-morrow. Tuan Prang's wife is the sister of the Raja of 
Reman aud is credited with much power and influence, - Penghula 
Lupix evidently and very naturally did not like his position. He 
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‘wis afraid-that any friendliness towards tis might be an offence in 
the eyes of his Raja and was determined to do as little for us as 
‘ho could until he should seo his way clearer. In the meantime 
suppltes wore plentiful, as everything was paid for promptly and. 
liberally. 

‘There are generally numbers of Sakai in this neighbourhood, 
Dut the Penghulu declares that the sight of eo many armed men 
alarmed them, and thet they have moved five days' journey off. He 
gave me some interesting details about some of the customs of the 
Sakai tribes. I also ascertained from hit the names of the prin- 
cipal neighbouring Patani Chiefs. ‘They are Mzxoxoxo Cur of 
Betong, Tow Travo of Tumungay, and Mexoxoxe Jasca, bis son, 

“Aprit 8th.—The Malay Kingdom of Patani is divided into seven 
districts, each governed by a Raja or Chief, subordivate to the 
Siamese Governor of Sangora. ‘The district or petty kingdom 
adjacent to the Perak frontior in which I now found myself is 
called Reman, and its Raja lives at Kota Bahra, six or seven days’ 
joumey to the North-east. ‘The Penghulus or village headmen of 
the neighbouring hamlets stand in great awo of the Kaja of Reman, 
who in his turn has, no doubt, a wholesome dread of Siamexo 
severity, Hence it became daily more apparent that I should got 
no local assistance in tracing and arresting the Perak fugitives 
until an understanding should be arrived at with the Raja, the 

ance of whose capital (Kota Bahra) from the Perak border 
makes communication difficult, Any move on our part towards 

Kota Bahru with a view of opening personal negotiations with the 

Raja would be treated as an act of hostility, and would be prompt- 

ly resisted. It was impossible to form any plans until the pro- 

ised interview with Wax Monts bad taken place, and to this T 
looked forward with great interest. 

‘This morning a long lithe Malay lad carrying a chaxdong, a 
formidable weapon curved like a reaping hook, introduced himself 
as the bearer of news from Kernei, the residence of the nearest 
Patani Chief, Tuan Prang. He had lately come from Baling in 
Kedah, and gave mo a most intelligent description of the route, 
which was tho one I intended to pursue on the homeward journey. 

‘Was More arrived in the middle of the day attended by 
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Haji Dax, tho Kazi of an-adjoining village, and Penghila-Pax. 
Breax, the father of the youth who"had warned Maharaja Leta 
‘two days before, In Patani a man often drops his name as soon 
as ho becomes a father, and is thenceforth known as the father of 
such-a-one, son or daughter as the case may be. Tuan Prang’s 
brother-in-law and envoy was not a prepossessing person. He was 
spare and thin, had a restless, suspicious look, and was very guard- 
ed and cautious in his remarks. I explained to him that I had 
ascertained that cortain enemies of the British Government had 
Deen received in Patani territory, in spite of the strict orders of 
‘the Siamese Government to the contrary, and that I believed them 
to be still in the neighbourhood. Under those circumstances, it 
was expected that he and other influential men in Reman would 
Jose no timo in tracking the fugitives and giving me full inforina- 
tion of thoir movements, besides actively co-operating, if necessary, 
in effecting their capture. Wax Monty was not at all prepared 
to aceopt this programme, and with much shrewdness commenced 
dy disputing my promises. Neither he nor Tuan Prang, he 
declared, hind any knowledge that Maharaja Lexa or othor fugitives 
had boen received in Patani territory, and he appealed to the Pen- 
ghulus who were present for confirmation of this assertion of his 
absolute iguoranco on the subject. Of course the Penghulus were 
equally ignorant and had no information whatever ou the subject 
of political offenders. I hinted that I had excellent reason to 
Delieve that Maharaja era had been supplied with rice from the 
very village in which wo wero then sitting, and that he had also 
een received at Kernci. Wax Monnny shufited uneasily when 
any attempt was made to persuade him to adopt any definite line. 
Ho would willingly communicato all my wishes to the Raja of 
Reman, but until an answer came from Kota Bahra he could not 
promise to do anything. He had no men to follow up the fugitives, 
he did not know where they were, and he had no arms. Ho could 
give orders that no more rico or other provisions should be sold 
to them by Patani ryots, but that: was all that could be got out of 
him. The only point on which he was really candid was in his 
reply to a question of mine whether I could. go on to Kota. Bshru 
and see the Kaja of Reman, Io very emphatically assured mo 
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‘hat this was out of the question, unless the Raja's leave was fret 

obtained. Before he left, I handed him an open lotter addressed 
to the Rajas and Chiefs of Patani demanding, in the name of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, the surrender of the Perale 
refugees. The result of tho interview was not altogether sutisfac. 
tory, but every allowance had to be made for one of the high con- 
tracting parties, who had, very likely, never seen an Englishman 
before and suspected treachery in every sentence. ‘That a man 
should march about the country with a number of armed followers, 
and yot have no intention of Killing mon, capturing women, and 
burning villages, was not to bo explained by any ordinary Malay 
reasoning. 

Rather a singular incident occurred in our little camp in tho 
evening. I have montioned a robbory which took place near 
Lunggong on the day before we left that place. I had not con- 
nected with that occurrence tho casual appearanes of two mon at 
Sumpitan the next day, who asked to be allowed to travel North 
With us, To-day, however, I received a letter from Tait Desa 
charging two men named Svramay and Donat with the offence, 
and stating that ho understood that thoy had joined my’ party. 
Haji Avvnazan at ouco undertook thefr arrest. They were 
doguiled into friendly conversation and then deprived of their 
Ikrises suddenly. ‘Thon there being no bloodshed to bo feared they 
wore secured and brought to me, Both confessed their guilt, and 
soveral small articles of jewellery were found on their persons. 
Then the question arose: How were we to secure them for the 
night in a land which did not offer the usual facilities ‘of civiliza. 
tion—stocks, handeuffs, or irou bars? Let me explain how thia 
little diffeulty is surmounted in a Malay State. A long bamboo 
pole is eplit up the middle, and the neck, wrists and ankles of tho 
criminal (who is placed in a sitting position) are fastened between 
the two halves of the pole, Te is thus trussed inn most effectual 
manner and eseape is impossible, for he eannot rise. The people 
of the villago thought the arrest of two of my own followers a 
a inost unaccountable proceeding, it being suficiont usually in 
‘Malay countries to be a great man’s adherent to have the right to 
commit every ordinary erime with impunity. 
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‘The man on whose. information I had originally proposed the 
expedition, made his appearance for tho first time this evening. 
He could give me no certain tidings of the fugitives, and did not 
‘console me much by the assuranco that we had been very close 
‘upon thom on the 6th, many having hnd to wade the river to get 
away, leaving the greater part of their property behind. 

‘Their plight in the jungle must be most lamentable, for it has 
rained steadily ever sinco the Gth, and all the rivers aro rising. 

April 9th.—ANl preparations wero made this morning for broak. 
ing up our eamp here as soon as possible, neither information nor 
assistance being obtainable from tho Patani authorities. Pending 
reference to the Raja of Roman, I decided to return to Penang 
‘through Kedah territory, travelling down the Muda river to the 
sea, Iselected twenty men to accompany mo, and ordered the rest 
toremain here with Haji Anvpaxan and get information, it being 
my intention to return, if necessary, after reporting the situation 
of affairs and getting further orders from Singapore. A mes- 
senger was despatched to Tuan Prang at Keruei to say that he 
might expect to see us there on the following day, but our de. 
parture was postponed in consequence of a letter from Tuan Prang 

+h I received that evening. In ithe eaid that he would come 
‘and see me on the following day, and would work with me to get 
what I wanted “if it were to be found in the land of Rema 

Oneof the men produced this afternoon a sumpitam, or blow-pipe, 
tho weapon of the aborigines, and some of the natives of the place 
made some very good practice with it: Tho mouth-pieco is put 
into the mouth, not merely to the lips, and then by a sudden puff 
the poisoned dart may bo propelled for a considerable distance. 
‘The blow-pipe itself is formed of two tubes of bamboo, both per- 
fectly straight and ono fitting inside tho other. The poisoned 
darts aro carried in a kind of quiver attached to a belt which goes 
round the waist. Some tribes use the bow and arrow in preference 
to the blow-pipe. 

Aprit 10th.—Imprisonment under the cocoa-nut trees of Kam- 
pong Padang, which a steady downpour of three days’ duration 
rendered unavoidable, began to get rather tedious, and I took 
advantage of a fine morning to visit the junction of the Kendrong 
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and Perak rivers. The Kendrong river, which we followed down, 
to its confluence with the parent stream, was an angry yellow flood, 
and it was hard to recognize in it the clear, sparkling, well-behaved 
hile river which wo had passed on the 6th. ‘The path unfortunate- 
Jy does not follow one bank of the stream the whole way, and we 
had to cross the Kendrong six times, wading waist doep at an 
imminent risk of being carried off our legs by the force of the 
current. The Perak river even as far up the country as this, 
nearly two hundred miles from its mouth, is still a noble stream. 
‘The left bank is high and stoop, while tho right bank on which we 
stood is a long stretch of pebbles and shingle. With the exception 
of an unimportant village at the mouth of the Kendrong, there is 
no sign of life or cultivation. Here, as lower down, every reach 
hhas its legend. A little further up-stream two rocks facing each 
other, one on each side of the river, are said to havo been the forts 
of two rival tribes of monkeys, tho Mawah (Simia lar) and the 
Siamang (Simia syndactyla) in a terrible war which was waged 
‘Detween thom in a bygone age. The Siamangs defeated their 
adversaries, whom they have evor since confined to the right bank 
of the rivor. If any matter-of-fact person should doubt the truth 
of this tradition, aro there not two facts for the discomfiture of 
scepticism—the monkey forts (called Batu Mawah to this day) 
threatening each other from opposite banks of the river, and tho 
assurance’of all Perak Malays that no Mawah is to be found on 
the left bank ? 

‘A journey of two days further up this beautiful river brings 
‘the traveller to Tumungau, in the neighbourhood of which is the 
Belong gold mine, Here gold dust is the curréncy, and silver 
dollars are scarce. Iam not aware that this place has ever been 
visited by an European, ‘The writer of a work on the Peninsula, 
published in Penang in 1824, (Axpensox), mentions Belong, of 
‘which he had heard from native report. He states the probable 
yield in his day to have been about ten catties (shout thirteen 
‘pounds avoirdupois) annually, not a vory startling quantity. 

A Malay opium-snoker is not an early riser. He begins to live 
about the middle of the day. and is probably at his best late in 
the afternoon. He will sit up to any hour at night and is then 
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less drowsy than the non-smoker, but morning finds him a very poop 
creature, Sayyid Mamevo was no exception to this rule, No one 
was stirring at the chief's house when we reached Kuala Ken 
drong, and when atlength he appeared he was shaky and unstrung. 
‘We visited the houso which had harboured Maharaja Lexa and 
which he had so suddenly vacated a few days before. It w 
much better dwelling than my hut at Kampong Padang, and if I 
had contemplated remaining longer in the country I should have 
shifted my quarters. As it was, I put ten men init, to be in the 
way of getting information if any were to be obtained in tho 
neighbourhood. 

On my return to Kampong Padang I found that the indefatig- 
able Haji had adorned the hut with clean mats and hangings 
borrowed from the villagers in anticipation of Tuan Prang’s visit. 
A messenger had reported the arrival of the chief at Grih, the 
next village, but the latter, with a deliberation of movement which 
defitted his rank, did not put in an appearance for some hours. 
Nothing is more undignified in the eyes of a Malay, or indeed of 
avy Mohamedan, than hurry. Haste is discountenanced in an 
increasing ratio as you ascend the social scale, till a royal wedding 
‘has become a proverbial illustration of Malay procrastination. 
“Put off again and again, as if a Raja were being married” is a 
homely smile well-known to the Perak poasant. A feverish im- 
‘petuosity and anything appronching to fussiness often procure for 
‘Englishmen in the East the hearty contempt and pity of Orientals. 

Haji Apvaaxan did not allow the process of waiting for our 
visitor to become tedious. His stories were numerous and ex- 
cellently told, but alas! Oriental humour is not always suited to 
tho sober pages of an English journal. One, however, I will 
transcribe here because I recognised in it an old Indian fable and 
it was interesting to find it domesticated among Malays. 

“A cortain erane (burong pala) who had long found bis living 
ina pool which was well supplied with fish, began to feel the 
approach of old age. ‘He was no longer as active as he had been 
and the fish wore too quick for him. In vain he stelked. round 
the pond; the fish sought refuge in the middle before he could 
snap ono up and he was in imminent danger of perishing of hum= 
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ger., In ficulty he bethought himself of a plan, He per- 
‘suaded ‘the fish to give him one little fish of the smallest kind 
(anak eampilei) and he flew off with him to a neighbouring pond, 
shere there were no fish, and put him into the water. The little 
sh enjoyed himself amazingly, having no big fish to dispute it with 
im. After a time the crane carried him baek to the original pool, 
‘and before long all the fish in it had heard glowing descriptions of 
“the delights of the new pond and all wanted to go there. The 
trio very kindly promised to take them there one by one and the 
confiding fish believed in him. Every day he came for a fish, and, 
_ywhen he had carried him a little way, of course, he ate him up. At 
‘last all the fish were Binished and nothing eatable was left except 
‘i old crab at the bottom of the pond. The crane carried him off 
‘also with his usual evil intention. But the crab, suspecting that 
all was not right, laid hold of the crane’s neck with one of his claws 
“nd put sn end to him.” From this let all men learn that fraud 
“and cunning, though they may be temporarily successful, bring 
‘their own punishment or discomfiture in the end! # 
‘Tuan Prang appeared at last attended by the Penghulus and a 
number of followers. He wore a tight fitting blue jacket and a 
short sarong which left his legs bare from the knee downwards. 
“His hair which was cut in the Siamese fashion stood straight up 
‘on his head in a tuft like a shaving-brush. He was not so intelli- 
ext as Wan Mosany, but much more open and stiaight-forward. 
fe did not attempt to deny that Maharaja Leza had been in the 
“neighbourhood, but Jamented that he had not had private intima- 
tion of what I wanted before I appeared on the scene in person. 
I explained that when I started I believed the man to be still in 
Perak territory and that if I had known all along that he was in 
Patani my journey would probably not have been undertaken. 























Dr. Bac hasnoticed theparallel between this fable, which the Sia- 
moss possess in the collection called Nonthuk Palkaranam (the Pradent 
Ox) aad La Fontaino’s fable of the Heron. Is it not probably to be 
found in the Malay Kalla wa Damnah (also called Hakayat Si teruboh 
after the bull who became the lion’s friend) and, therefore, to go further 
Tack, i, the, Hopndis and Pancatantra? Soo De Bagel teal. 
tion of the Malay poem Bidasars, Introduction, p. 42. Ihave not got & 
py ofthe Anwar uth fo which tortor” wo7r 
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‘Tho question now was would Tuan Prang give me active assist: 
‘ance in tracking and following up the fugitives if they were still 
in Patani territory? ‘The advantages to be gained by performin, 

a signal service for the British Government were placed an 
nently before him. Would he assemble some men and co-operate 
with me, or would he undertake himself the seizure and surrender 
of the proscribed persons? ‘Tuan Prang vowed and declared that 
‘he was powerless and that be could not move hand or foot without . 
orders from his Raja. Ho would not help the Porak men, but at 
the same time he could not act against them without orders. 

‘After this, itwas of no use to remain longer at Kampong Padang, 
and T told the Chief that I should now retum to Penang to report 
to my Governmont. I asked his permission to’ travel throught 
‘Patani territory to the Kedah frontier, as my intention was to 
yotum by a shorter and less fatiguing route than that by which We 
had come. Tuan Prang made no objection to stipulating 
only that I should not tnke more than twenty men with me, as a 
Jarger number might alarm his people. Before leaving, Tuan 
‘Prang presented me with an elephant load of rice, and we parted 
with mutual protestations of friendship, he to pass the night at 
the house of Pax Sar in trying to conjecture whether our inten~ 
tions were really as peaceful as described, and I to make all 
arrangements for an early movo on the morrow. 

April 1th—*The pelandok (mouse-deer ) may forget the net, 
but the net does not forget the pelandok.” So quoted Haji 
ABuDAKan sententiously in reply to farewell wishes for our ulti- 
mate success. He and about twenty men were to move to-day to 
the empty house by the river side and were to report all more- 
ments of Maharaja Lera and his followers to me at Kuala Kangsa, 
where I hoped to be in a week or so. Lenny Naw and some inva- 
lids were sent down the river on a raft, preferring the perils of the 
rapids to another long jungle tramp. ‘The rest of the men, numé 
bering with the guides about twenty, started with me about 7 sar: 
‘8 the first stago of our homeward journey. A good path through 
‘comparatively open ground led us to Gib, Pan Stan's kampong, 
‘where we stopped for a moment to exchange farewells with Tusa 
rang, who was sitting at the door of the Pengbulu's house. Be 
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‘was in iandress, the blue jacket of the day before being dispensed 
with, and the shaving-brush was more striking than ever. He had 
sent on messengers to his own villago, ho said, to let the people 
Know that we should pass by, and he hoped that T was not taking 
more than twenty’ men, Heads were counted, and it was found 
that the numbor agroed upon had not been exceeded. ‘The peaks 
of Gunong Kendrong and Gunong Kemoi are very striking fea- 
tres in the landscapo as viewed from this village. ‘Their steop 
conical peaks are ‘very unlike the rounded undulating ranges 
(granitic) elsewhere so common. I should imagine that they are 
composed of limestone, but they were too distant to allow of my 
visiting them Seen from some points, the two peaks appoar to be 
closo together, but I wag assured that thoy aro along distanco 
apart. 

Aftor leaving Grih wo entered the forest and struggled for some 
hours over one of the worst jungle paths that I can imagine pos- 
sible even in a Malay jungle. It may be described as a network 
of roots of teeos separated from each other by deep clephant tracks 
which the ‘recont rains had filled with wator. ‘There was hardly a 
square yard of sound footing in a mile of it. At Jast, crossing a 
Uittle river (Ayer Kornei), we reached open ground again, and, pass- 
ing through some fields, came in sight of a grove of fruit trees, 
which concealed from view the houses of Kernei, At the entrance 
of the village we became aware of the presence of three or four 
armed men at a stile across the path. ‘They told us that we were 
to take the lower path, and must not march through the Aampong. 
‘This was altogether too unfriondly, and I heard significant growls 
dohind me at this latest evidence of Patani suspicion. We did not 
take the lower path through the padi fields, and the few lads with 
Jadings (Malay swords) who guarded the entrance moved aside 
with some alacrity when wo made for the opening. They made no 
rejoinder to a good-humoured remark that we had come too far to 
de willing to return without having a look at Kemei, of which we 
had lteard so much. There was not much to see. ‘There was the 
usual group of atap houses scattered about irregularly under the 
cocoanut trees; the Chief's own house was not distinguishable 
from the othors by any architectural protensions. ° My excellent 
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acquaintance, Wax Monpry, who had visited me in the character 
of am envoy only a few days before, now came hurrying down.a. 
sidepath in a very bad temper carrying a Snider rifle in his hands. 

‘Ho made no salutation, and did not reply to my polite greeting. 

Eyidently he did not approve of our presence in Kernei, but this 

mattered little as the Chief’s permission had been obtained. His 

wrath had a visible effect on the villagers, however, who would not 

enter into conversation with my men or tell them anything. At 

the other end of the village we met some Malay acquaintances, 

British subjects of Provineo Wellesley, of whom some were here 

‘on a quest similar to ours and others were temporarily settled in 

Patani territory. British law occasionally obliges even prominent - 
citizens to remove for a time from the shadow of the British fag, 

and to seek an asylum in lands where moro liberal views are enter- 

tained on the subject of penal legislation. A politeand hospitable 

outlaw supplied us with groon cocoanuts, and sent us on our way 

refreshed. 

‘Kernel is on the river Rui, which runs into the Perak river some 
istance above Kuala Kendrong. For tho rest of the day wo tra- 
yelled up the right bauk of the Rui, crossing several minor streams 
which run into it. For some way the country was open and shewed 
signs of considerable cultivation. Acres of Zalang grass had in 
some places covered ground formerly cleared for upland padi, but 
in others there were promising plantations. Rain overtook us at 
‘Kampong Jong soon after we quitted Kernei, and left me little 
inclination to observe beauties of scenery. A range of seven peaks 
Bukit Tujob) on the other side of the Rui did not fail, however, 
to impress me with its beauty. 

Our halting place for the night was the deserted village of Plan. 
Te was a group of half-a.dozen houses, some in good preservation, 
others falling into ruin, surrounded by fruit trees. It had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, because they found that living on the 
main route between Kernei and Baling exposed them to the exac- 
tions of too many travellers. Hospitality is a virtue when exercised 
voluntarily, but the perpetual involuntary harbouring of strangers 
is apt to try the tompor. The inhabitants of Plan camo’ back 
periodically, I was-told, when their fruit ripened, but at other, 
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seasons the desolation which we now encountered was the normal 
candition of the Settlement. We took possession of the principal 
house, not sorry to got under cover after an afternoon of incessant 
rain, ‘The abandoned gardens supplied us liberally with vegetables 
of various kinds, but leeches, mosquitoes, and sand-fies mado us 
rregtot the departure of the Malay owners. Rank vegetation grew 
right up to the houses, and, of course, harboured an undesirable 
quantity of insect I 

April 12th —" Before the flies were astir,” as the Malays say, we 
were up and preparing for an onward movement. The decaying 
huts of Plan were soon left bohind, and we went forward with, the 
energy of men whose faces are turned towards home. During the 
envly part of the day we were still marching up the valley of tho 
Rui river, through the usual jungle scenery, silent forest and run. 
ning water. Five times did wo wade through the Rui, which, evon 
ag far up as this, is no inconsiderable stream. Groves of ancient 
durian trees, telling of former cultivators, long dead and gono, 
fringed the river bank in places, but-no hut ot column of simoke 
betokened human life anywhere. Crossing over a hill (Bukit 
Berapit), which overhangs the river, we descended to a stream, 
Lubok Golok, which rans into the Rui close by. Hore, in former 
days of Perak supromacy, the tin produced from the mines of Intan 
and Endah was put into boats for conveyance down the Rui to the 
Perak river. But all signs of trade have long disappeared, for the 
Patani rolers find a nearer market for their metal at Baling in 
Kedah than at any point in Ulu Perak. At Kuala Kapayang 
signs of cultivation were apparent. A field or two of Indian corn 
and a few Siamese and Malay kampongs in the vicinity—the frst 
inhabited places we had fallen in with since leaving Kernei—were 
a relief after miles of undisturbed jungle, A woman who stood 
in her corn-patch, astonished at the sight of so many strangers, 
said, in answer to questions, that there were six or seven houses 
(Siamese ) about here. Wondering what induced people to settle 
in this remote place, we went on again along the forest track 
which we had followed since the morning. Truly, Malay travel- 
ling, if one travels as a Malay, is.a rough experience. ‘The jungle 
sbounds in traps for the unwary, tangled nots.of roots which catch 
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the feet and disturb the contre of gravity, long graceful fronds of 
thé rolan cane armed with series of claws which claim a portion 
of everything in which they fix their hold, fallen loge which have fo 
Be climbed over wearily and painfully when a break in the pace ia 
an additional exertion. Here the torrents of the rainy season have 
worn the path into a minor watercourse, high and slippery on the 
sides, rough and uneven at the bottom; would you walk on the 
sides you can get no footing and slip at every step ; you follow the 
centre of the track, and the result is a series of jars decidedly érj- 
ing to the vertebre. Rivers and streams must be crossed by 
wading, excopt when a bridge of, perhaps, a singlo narrow log 
offers dry passage. While in the forest you are stifled for want 
‘of air, when you emerge into the plain you are roasted for want of 
shade. Arms and impediments of any sort become a burderi, ana 
T often thought when we halted late in the day, tired, hungry and 
half-blinded with the glare of the sun, that men in our position 
‘were not exactly in the trim to offer a very effectual resistance in 
case of attack. But all hostile possibilities had been left behind 
when we quitted Kernei and another day would see us in Kedgh 
territory. : 
As we approached the famous Intan mines we passed the scenes 
of other unsuccessful mining adventures. A drove of wild piga 
seampered across the path as we neared Galian Cho Drahman, 
where the remains of an old smelting house and furnace were 
slowly mouldering into decay amid the ever encroaching vegeta- 
tion. ‘The story of this mine is not an uncommon one in Malay 
mining districts; the discovery of a lode of ore, the opening of a 
mine by a party of Malays, a quarrel about shares, a fatal blow 
with a kris, the flight of the murderers and abandonment of the 
works. ‘The story was told as we followed tho little river, Ayer 
Kapayang, up-stream. Passing another abandoned mine, Galian 
Isang, which had once been worked by Chinese, we emerged from 
‘the forest at an old clearing, Padang Kalik, beyond which is a 
fine grove of durian trees. ‘Then, descending into a valley at the 
foot of a steep hill, we came upon the small colony of Chinese who 
work the Kalik mine. Here we sat and rested for a while, and I 
talked to the Chinese headman about his prospects. ‘The majority 
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of his mon looked ill and anything but hopeful or prosperous, The 
towkay said that he had worked here for ten years, and, though he 
found it dificult to make money now, he could not find it in his 
heart to abandon the place, and was working on in hope of better 
times. His name was Bory Tax. He said that the terms on 
which he held his mine from the Patani Chief of the district were 
terribly high, that he had to give the Raje half of his produce and 
to pay an extortionate price for opium. All that he saw of the 
outside world was comprised in a monthly visit to Baling, with 
‘an elephant hited from Menaxoxa nr, to convey his tin to market 
‘and to buy rice and other provisions for his coolies. Once there 
wore a good many people living at Kuala Kapayang, and rice 
could be obtained there, but now nothing to eat can be got nearer 
than Baling, almost all the former inbabitants of Kuala Kapayang 
having left it. His monthly output, he said, is, in good months, 
two or three Bharas ; sometimes it does not exceed two or three 
slabs (jungkong). He had about twelve coolies altogether. 

Tt was rather a melancholy tale, and I could not help fecling 
sorry for the man when we rose to continue our journey, leaving 
hhim at the bottom of his cheerless valley to pursue the chimera of 
making a fortune as well as Malay rapacity will let him. ‘The 
enterprise of the ubiguitous Chinaman is very great, and there are 
few places in the Peninsula where trade is possible to which he 
has not penetrated. It is a pity that he cannot teach the Malay 
to imitate his industry as well as his vices. But gambling and 
opium-smoking are more easily domesticated in a Malay kampong 
than a tasto for hard work and a dogged perseverance that over- 
comes all obstacles, 

The pull up to the top of Bukit Intan isa very steep one, but 
fortunately the hill is not very high. From the top of it we caught 
a farewell glimpse of the distant peak of Gunong Kendrong. 
Descending on the other side we soon reached a cluster of houses 
and a smnelting-house which constitute the miuing village of Intan, 
‘The inhabitants—Chinese, Siamese, and a few Malays—were fall of 
curiosity, but very civil. We were shewn hut usually assigned 
to tho use of travellers between Kedah and Patani which waa 
placed at our disposal, While some of the men got it ready for 
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occupation I stopped with some of the others at the smelting- 
house where the farnace was being prepared for the night's opera- 
tions,” Smelting is always carried on at night, principally, I fancy, 
Decause it is cooler at night than during the day. While looking 
‘on I was amused at the request of the Chinese operators that I 
would send away one of my men who was carrying a musket, as no 
jron or steel instrument was allowed inside the smelting-house. Of 
course this concession to superstition was readily made and the 
forbidden metal was removed. The head of the village, or Pang- 
Tima as he is called, is an intelligent Chinese called Cuwaxo: Ho 
paid me every attention, and willingly gave me all the information 
J asked for. At night I ant for hours, in such a scene as I have 
Yefore described in Salama, watching the molten metal running 
‘out of the glowing mouth of the furnace and listening to the 
Chinese complaints of the hard terms on which they hold their 
moines from Patani. 

‘The Perak Malays claim that the mines of Intan were originally 
opened by men of their country under the auspices of the Sri 
‘Adika Raja, Chief of Ula Perak. ‘The first allusion to these mines 
Which I have found in any European author occurs in Axpen- 
son's “Considerations” (p. 168) where ho mentions a letter 
written by the Raja of Perak to the Raja of Kedah in 1814 con- 
taining the following passage: “The Patani people have attacked 
our country and taken possession of our tin-minos.” After this 
‘occurrence considerable exertions seem to have been made by the 
Government of Penang to facilitate intercourse with Patani and to 
encourage the export of tin with the view of benefiting the trade 
of their Settlement. Among the objects of Mr. Crawronp's mi 
sion to Siam in 1822 was an effort “to open free intereourse with 
the tin-mines of Patani, whence largo supplies were offered to 
Colonel Baxxemstax (Governor of Penang) and where there is 
no doubt almost any quantity may be derived through the Murbow, 
‘Muda and Prye rivers." * 

‘Mr. Axpensox, who was in the service of the Bast India Com- 
pany ab Penang, appears to have employed every means, short of 
Visiting the localities himself, to obtain information about the 


 Axpensox's “ Considerations,” p. 97. 
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mines of Krob, Inten and others. Perhaps the most interesting 
‘statement he makes regarding them is that “‘a very intelligent 
native who came from Banca and surveyed the tin-mines up the 
Kuala Muda declared that the produce might, in a few years, be 
rendered fully equal to Banea, and offered to establish a colony of 
miners, but was prevented by the exorbitant demands of the King, 
who wished to have one half of all the produce.” ‘The monthly 
produce of the mines seems to hare been, prior to 1824, about 50 
dhavas from Kroh and 200 from Intan. ‘These two mines, together 
vith Galian Mas and Ampat Ayer, are described by AxDERSOY a8 
Deing “the principal tin-mines in the Patani country.” In his 
time, as at the presont day, the tin exported from this district was 
taken on elephants over the hills to Pulai and theuee sent down 
the river to Kuala Muda in small boats 

I gather from observations in some of Colonel Low's con- 
‘tributions to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago * that he 
visited these mines in 1836, but I am not aware that he ever pub- 
lished any account of his journey. 

‘At the period of my visit, the miners at Intan numbered about 
40 persons, all being under the control of Panglima Cxwana, who 
seems to share the Banea man’s opinion as to the value of the 
mines, for he told me that, if the term were easier, he would have 
no diffiealty in gotting 1,000 men to work there. ‘The Raja of 
Reman and his Mengkongs certainly seem determined to kill the 
‘goose with the golden eggs. The title on which Panglima Cuwaxc 
hiolds his mine was shewn to me and I read it aloud to a group in 
the smelting house amid various expressions of opision nut 
favourable to the dynasty of Reman, It was a long Malay docu. 
ment with the Raja's seal stamped in red upon it in the upper 
right hand corner. ‘The conditions were that all the tin produced 
from the mines should bo delivered to the Mengkong of Betong 
at the rate of $24 a bhara, No smelting was to be carried on 
except in the presence of an agent sent by the Mengkong, who 
would check the amount of tin produced. Opium was to be sup- 
plied by the Patani Chief at $24 a ball, and provisions of various 
kkinds at fixed prices. 


* Vol. TI, 23, 180. Dissertation on Province Wellesley, 2287. 
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‘The Mengkong of Betong receives the tin at the mines and eon 
veys it on elephants to Baling in Kedah, where the market price 
usually $22 less than the price ruling in Penang. ‘This is account 
ed for by the fact that the Raja of Kedah imposes a tax of $20 per 
bhara on all tin brought down the Muda river. Six slabs, or one 
Dhara, more or less, form an clephant's load. Whon I was at 
Intan the price of tin in Penang was'$62 a bhara, and at Baling 
$40, so the Patani Government made a profit of $16 a Dhara upon 
their sales at the latter place. 

‘The water used for washing the ore obtained at Intan is the 
stream called Ayer Kwab, which runs into the Rui near Bukit. 
Berapit already mentioned. I had no opportunity of examining the 
workings in the valley, but it is clear that the ore must be obtained 
with great facility to enable men to produce tin, at a point 60 
remote from supplies, at the price of $24 per bhara. The mines 
at Kroh mentioned by Axpensox are now abandoned, probably 
‘the result of- the illiberal Malay poliey of driving the hardest pos- 
sible bargain with the Chinese.* 

There can be little doubt that, under proper management, and a 
government which would give some security for life and property, 
‘these mines might be rendered very productive and remunerative, 
‘Whether the Patani Malays will ever see the wisdom of encour- 
aging Chinese miners by the offer of better terms, it is impossible 
to say; the Perak claim, which has been dormant since the war 
between that State and Kedah in 1818, may perhaps some day 
receive consideration, and its recognition would probably be the 
best security for the future prosperity of the Intan tin industry. 

April 18th—This morning, while preparations were being made 
for quitting our temporary lodging, a friendly Chinese presented. 
himself for sn interview. He gave his name as Fora Kwr, and 
had many questions to ask ag to tho object of our visit. His 
curiosity having been satisfied on this head, he volunteered much” 
interesting information about Intan and its neighbourhood. ‘Two 
Siamese, he informed me, passed yesterday on their way to Betong, 
commissioned by Tuan Prang to inform the Muxoxona that I hed 
insisted upon passing through Patani territory and was even néw 


‘*T heard in 1881 that they were again being worked. 
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‘on my way. ‘They were the bearers of « letter of which this was 
said to be the purport. Malays, unlike us, do not put in a letter 
all that they have to say ; the despatch of ‘« letter usually’ involves 
fa special messenger, and to him are conlided vind eoce most of the 
requests, commissions or information, which we should entrust to 
the penny post. The letter itself often contains little beyond 
‘complimentary phrases, and is usoful rathor as evidence of tho 
genuineness of the errand than anything else. ‘This aceounts for 
‘Tuan Prang’s mossengors being able to tell the Chinese of Intan 
the nature of the communication of which they wore the bearers. 
Foxe Kor was ausious to know if thero was any chance that tbis 
part of tho Peninsula would come under British rule. ‘The pro- 
‘gross of events in Perak was evidently being closely watched by 
‘tho Chineso in Patani who would like to find themselves independ 
nt of the Malays. 

‘When all was ready for the start, a financial difficulty had to be 
encounterod. Various purchases had been made on the evening 
Dofore, and dollars woro now tondered in payment. Copper coin, 
howover, was terribly searce and change was not to be had. ‘The 
shopkeeper proved to be the gainer by this, for additional articles 
hhad to be bought to bring the account up to an even eum in silver. 

From Intan there is a path towards the N. I. which goes to 
Bndah and Keoh. Avoiding this, we commonedd the day's march 
by a short but steep ascent which took us to the top of a hill W. 
of the mines. At the foot of it, on the other side, the path crosses 
Ayer Kajang, a stream which rans into the river Kwab, one of the 
tributaries of the Rui, From this point the ground again rises 
and several slight elevations have to be crossed before the Kedah 
frontier is reached. From two of these—Bukit Petai and Bukit 
Daru—good views of the white cliffs of Gunong Wang near Baling 
were obtained. Monkeys were numerous on this part of the 
track and we repeatedly encountered troops of them (a long. 
tailed species ) leaping and chattering among the trees to which 
wild fruit of some kind had probably attracted them. At one 
point the monotony of the march through the never-ending forest 
‘was brokeu by the appearance of two inen coming from the direc- 
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tion in which we were going. ‘They were Malays, and both were 
armed with kris and spear. ‘The usual enquiry “where are you 
going?” which among Malays is a mark of polite solicitudo, not 
of ill-bred curiosity, elicited the information that they were bound 
from Baling to Kernei. Shortly afterwards we reached an open- 
ing in the forest which was oceupied by a pool of dark-coloured 
water. It was a sombre, uninviting looking place, but is dignified 
by the Malays by the name of Tasck, or “the Inke.” ‘This is tho 
Doundary between tho States of Patani and Kedab. 

“The Inke” did not present sufficient attractions to induce us 
to prolong our stay there, and after a brief halt the journey was 
resumed. High ground was again in front of us, and two hills— 
Bukit Tamsu and Bukit Sempang—wore successively passed. Sem- 
‘pang means “ cross-rond” and at the hill so called a path branches 
‘off to the right, which leads, I was told, to Percha Deredab, a 
Siamese hamlet of some fourteon or fifteen houses on the Patani 
side of the bordor. Leaving the hills at last, we descended to a 
clearing occupied by Siamese peasants. We were now fairly out 
of the forest, and evidences of life and industry were to bo seen on 
every side. At n Siamose kampong called Ayer Juang, wo erossod 
a river (Sungei Rambong) by a good plank bridge and followed 
‘a path which intersected a wide expanse of open padi fields. ‘The 
village of Rambong, which we did not visit, was left on our right 
when we passed Ayer Juang. Right ahead of us, and seen to great 
advantage beyond an open foreground of green fields, was the sin- 
gularly shaped mass of Gunong Wang, a large limestone moun- 
tain which dominates Baling. It stands alono and seems to rise 
abruptly from the plain, its white, precipitous sides being in places 
altogother free from vegetation for hundreds of feet while the 
summit and slopes are covered with a thick forest of stunted trees. 

‘The path seemed to improve as wo procoeded, especially after we 
had passed a junction at which the track from Kroh and that from 
Inten (which we had been following) unite, Presently the river 
Baling was reached and crossed, and we entered a Siameso kam- 
pong. Comfortable looking houses, flourishing plantations and a 
stone causeway, which led through the hamlet, gave this place an 
air of long-established prosperity such as I had not seen since 
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leaving British territory. A Siamese priest in his yellow robes 
sauntering about idly under tho trees had evidently chosen an 
exceedingly pleasant spot for his meditations on the virtues of 
Buddha. 

Our march was now nesely ended. At a short distance further 
‘on we came to a Chinese village built of sun-dried bricks, where a 
small crowd turned out to look at us as we passed, and thence my 
guide piloted me to the house of the Malay Penghulu, which we 
reached at 1 v.x. 

‘Mar Ants, the Penghulu of Baling, who governs this district for 
the Raja of Kedah, presently appeared and made us welcome, 
Green cocoa-nuts were produced and soon emptied of their refresh- 
ing contents. Declining all hospitable invitations to prolong my 
stay, T opened negotiations at once on the subject of boats for the 
river journey to Kuala Muda, I thought at one time that Malay 
procrastination would be too strong for me, but I formed an unex- 
pected ally in a Penang acquaintance, Mar Anrr by name, whom 
‘an approaching wedding, the preparations for which were going 
forward in the Penghulu’'s house, had brought to Baling. He 
undertook to engage a boat and polers, and in the meantime I 
visited the Chinese quarter with the Penghulu. The right to keep 
a gaming house and the privilege of selling opium and spirits are 
farmed out to monopolists, and wo visited their establishments in 
tur, The only foreign spirit obtainable was a vile concoction 
known in the British Settlements as “Eagle Brandy,” which is 
imported, I believe, from Hamburg or some other German town, 
It is sold wholesale in the towns of the Straits Settlements at a 
price which, when the cost of bottles, corks, capsules, labels, case, 
‘packing and freight is deducted, seoms to leave little for the liquid. 
‘There can be little doubt that itis a most deleterious compound, but 
either the state of the Colonial law, or the inaction of the authori. 
ties, permits our soldiers and sailors to be poisoned with it in the 
trects of our own sea-ports, Hunruer & Paxacen’s biscuits in 
tins and some bundles of Burmah cigars also formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the spirit-seller. Fowls were cheap, and a number 
were secured by my people at five cents (about 2}d) apiece. In 
Patani, the Penghulu told me, they are much cheaper and can be 
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obtained for one cont each, or eight cents a dozon. Bullocks and buf- 
faloes seemed to be plentiful in Baling, and altogether itis a thriving 
place. ‘The Chinese traders there purchase the tin produced at 
Tntan and all kinds of produce from the Malays and send periodi- 
cal cargoes to Penang. 

Several individuals of the aboriginal tribe called Sakai wero 
noticed by my people at Baling. Some of them are slaves in the 
houses of Malays, by whom they have beon brought up from child- 
hood. 

Tn the ovening, after an infinity of trouble, I succeeded in ob- 
taining a covered boat, large enough to convey my whole party of 
20 men, with the requisite number of polors. Our few possessions 
were put on board, and we were soon floating down the Giti = 
‘on our way to the Muda. ‘The Baling river, which I hare provi- 
ously mentioned, is a minor stream which joins the Gliti near the 
town. The latter river winds in the most picturesque manner 
round the base of Gunong Wang, at tho gigantic cliffs of which 
we gazed up as wo passed. All these limestone mountains abound 
in caves, the homes of bats and of the swallows which furnish the 
edible bird's nests of Chinese commerce. Gunong Wang is honey- 
comed with eaves, and so are Gunong Geriyang* (commonly 
known as the “Elephant” mountain) near the Kedah capital, 
‘and Gunong Pondoh and others in Perak. It is only on the crags 
and peaks of mountains of this formation that the kambing gurun 
(‘wild goat”) is found. Tt is as shy and activo as the cham 
and rarely falls into the hands of the Malays. I have, howerer, 
seen specimens of the horns in Perak, and Colonel Low mentions 
‘having seen a live one on the very mountain which I was passing-+ 














* Geriyang, “the mountain of the Divinity,” from gir” (Sansk.), 
‘mountain, and /yang, godhead or divinity in the ancient religion of the 
Tavanese and Malays. ‘So Chenderiang, the name of a river and district 
in Perak, is derived from ehandra (Sansk.), tho moon, and Ayang. 
Ouber Malay ‘yords of sinlar derivation te Iayonge, che herent, 
jyangan, of or belonging to the deities) and sembahyang, to 

‘from sembah, to pay homage, and Ayang). ba 

+ “I observed one of these animals far above my head standing on 
the point of the porpendicular limestone rock of how Wong neat the 
frontier of Patani.” Colonel Low. Journal Indian Archipelago, III., 
23 (1849) 
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Pala was the first settlement on the river bank which I noticed. 
_ The population seemed to be numerous and a good many groups 
assembled at the river side to stare at us. At Kampong Datch 
le Jower down the river wo stopped for the night, Penghulu 
Cus Wave, the headman of tho place, eame on board to see me 
and to offer his services and tho resourees of his village such as 
they were. Tt was dark by this time and it was not worth while 
to land; I remained on board the boat for the night, while most 
of my people billeted themselves on the villagers. 

April 4th. The Giti is terribly obstructed in the whole of its 
course by fallen timber. ‘The conservancy of rivers is not under- 
stood in Malay forests, and whore every successive rainy season, by 
the undermining of the river-banks by floods, causes the fall of 
numbers of trees into the stroam below, tho stato of tho navigable 
highway may be conceived. Just enough is cleared away to per- 
mit boats to pass, but in going down-stream, even by daylight, the 
most skilful steoring is required to avoid contact with snags, and at 
night progress is almost impossible except in very small boats. 
Ours was one of the largest boats in use on the river and tho 
bumps which she received in the course of the day were so numner- 
fous and severe that it was wonderful how she held together. 
Before the day was over we had lost a great part of the framework 
in the stern, which formed a sort of deck-house and supported a 
palmthatch roof or awning. After a very winding course of a 
good many miles, the Giti joins the river Soh and from the june- 
tion the broad placid stream which flows down to the sea is known 
as the Moda River. 

I was determined not to spend another night on the Giti river, 
Dut to push on to the Muda in one day, so before daylight every: 
body was on board and wo were under weigh. ‘The history of this 
day would only be an account of the exertions made to keep the 
polers at work and to prevent them from idling and losing timie. 
From the first they declared that if was quite impossible to reach 
Kuala Giti in one day, that it had never been done in their recol- 
lection except by small boats and that we should be overtaken by 
darkness and eapsized by collision with snags. No halt was per- « 
mitted for cooking ; our morning meal was prepared on board, and 
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wo stopped once all day. ‘Tho prineipal places passed were Sungei 
Liman and Kubang Panjang (right bank) ; Kuala Kupang (mouth 
of the Kupang river); Kamoong Lela, where there was a consi- 
dorable patch of sugar-cane; Kuala Pegang ;* Kotumbah ; Kuala 
Balu; Mangkwang; Kuala Kijang (river and village) ; ‘Tawah ; 
‘Sungei Soh Kudong (a clearing on the left bank) ; Besah; Kuala 
Jnjun; Kampong Tiban and Padang Gias. 

‘At Mangkwang our boat was for a few moments a scone of the 
liveliest commotion. From my place, under the mat-awning aft, 
I heard shouts of alarm forward. All the men yelled to one 
‘smother at once so that I could catch no intelligible words at first, 
and, the view abead of me boing interrupted by squatting figures 
‘and hanging clothes and weapons, it was impossible to see what 
the impending danger was. Whon, however, those nearest to me 
caught the infection, and, yelling 22bs% (bees), throw thomsolves 
down and pulled their jackets or tho nearest garments available 
cover their hoads, I understood that we hail encountered a swarm 
‘of bees and lost no timo in seeking shelter under the mosquito 
curtain, ‘The swarm was following the course of the river up- 
stream, finding no doubt that the open passage through the forest, 
formed by tho channel of tho river, afforded an easy route for 
emigeation. They passed right over our boat from stom to stern, 
‘A few of the men were stung, but the unfortunate steersman 
suffered most, for he could not leave the radder to seek protection. 

‘At Tiban the river winds so much as to form a loop, and, in order 
to avoid tho fatigue and delay of going a long distance only to 
return to nearly the same point again, the Malays have ent an 
artificial channel connecting the two sides of the loop. This eutting 
js called Sungei Tras, aud tho reach at which we emorged at tho 
other end bears the name of Rantau Goah Petai. Both at Tiban 
fand at Padang Gias the boatmen mado strenuous efforts to soften 
my determination to proceed, but I was inexorable. Tt was piteh- 
dark before wo reached Padang Gis, the last place on the Giti at 
which camping was possible, there being no other clearing until 

Ab Kuala Pogang and other places there were rafts of tlo 

“Ab Kuala Pegang and other places there were ee 


Jes destined for the construction of a line of telegraph from 
Riis, a useful work, whioh has never, I boliove, been carried out, 
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tho junction of the two rivers is reached ; snags were still nume- 
fous and repeated bumps warned us that the boatmen had reason 
‘on their side in representing that there was danger to a large bout 
proceeding down the river by night. ‘Tho poler who stood in tho 
bow directing the boat's course solemnly disclaimed all responsi- 
Dility amd declared that he could see nothing ahead and could not 
therefore avoid obstacles. Still we proceeded and were rewarded 
at last about 9 pat, by quitting tho tortuous aud timber-choked 
Giti for the broad, smoothly-flowing Muda, ‘The tired boatmen 
‘were now permitted to lie down and rest, the poles wore laid asido, 
and half a dozen of my own men took up the paddles. We pad- 
dled. all night, and before daylight on the 15th, landed at Pangka- 
Jam Bongoh in Province Wellesley, in British territory once more. 





A fow words are wanting to complete tho narrative, ‘The expo- 
ition, though it failed in its primary object—the surprise and. 
capture of Maharaja Ler—was not altogether barren of result. 
‘The man Teas, who, it has alrealy beon mentioned, nd been 
taken {o Salama as a captive of their bow and spear by Cue 
‘Kannt’s followers, had boon sont down to Province Wellesley with 
other slaves at the request of the Licutenant-Gorernor of Penang. 
‘The latter had interfered in tho interests of humanity to freo 
‘those captives from slarery, but no one suspected that one of them 
swas tho person for whom a reward of $8,000 had been offered 08 
one of the prinefpal actors in the tragedy of Pasir Sala, Tn anti- 
cipation of this, and acting on the information which I had obtain. 
ed at Lunggong, Ihad brought with me to Province Wellesley tho 
Patani Penghulu Doxa, who, when confronted with Tvan, identi. 
fied him at once. He was oventually tried with the other prisoners 
and condemned to death, but repricvod on the ground of weakness 
of intellect. 

‘The detachment of twenty men whom I left behind at Ken- 
rong, oveupied the house which our arrival had compelled Maha- 
raja Deca to quit, and their prosenco effectually prevented his 
return to the right bank of the Perak river. There was no safety 
fur him in Patani, for Tuan Prang and other chiefs to whom I had 
applied for assistance were now afraid to harbour him. Ho was, 
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therefore. obliged to retrace his steps and to take refuge at a 
place ealled Kota Tama on the Perak river, whore he eventnally 
surrendered. Ie and others were tried for the murder of Mr. 
Bren, convicted and executed. 

‘The passage of the expedition through a part of the country, 
nover previously visited by a European, had its interesting side 
from a geographical point of view. I had no instruments of any 
kind with me, and the service on which I was engaged did not per 
mit of any delay for exploring or map-making. ‘The knowledge 
gained, however, led in 1877 to the despatch of a government 
surveyor to Ulu Perak by whom part of the route has been laid 
down in the new map of the Peninsula lately published by Srax- 
vor & Co. 

E, MAXWELL. 
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A FEW IDEAS 


ox THE 
PROBABLE ORIGIN 
or ame 
HILL TRIBES OF FORMOSA. 
oy 


JOHN DODD, 
Formosa. 


oe 


N China and in all parts of Asia, there are to be found 
not only in remote regions high up in the mountains, 
‘ut even in less wild districts, types of men who have 

TEE defied for ages the march of civilization. It would be a 

“Every difficult task to write the early history of any “of 
those savages, or to trace their origin with any feelings of certainty. 
‘Tenditionary reports, handed down from one generation to another, 
cannot be believed implicitly, and, if followed up, are often found 
to be vory conflicting and almost invariably Tead the enquirer into 
‘land of doubt and speculation. 

In handing to the Straits Branch of Royal Asiatic Socioty a 
short vocabulary of words used by the Tangio tribes, I have 
thought that perhaps a few ideas of mine on the probable origin 
of these tribes, who now occupy the lofty mountain ranges of 
North Formosa, might be acceptable. ‘The tribes in question, 
who differ very materially in eppesranee, language, manners, &., 
from the tribes of the plain called Peppowhans, have, I should 
, the credit of being the first arrivals in this beautiful 
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fsland, Craniologists alone would be able to trce the section 
of the hnman family to which they belong, but I shonld be 
{inolined to doubt if they decided that all the various tribes, num. 
Dering, T should think, over one inndred, spread over a wild and 
:mmonntainous country some two Inindred miles long by fifty to sixty 
riles in its broadest part, wore deseonded from one pure stock. 
have, for many years, held the opinion that the hill tribes are 
descended from a mixture of sources, but chiefly Malayan. It is 
very probable that the earliest inhabitants of this island were of 
am Tndian type—short in stature, but not very dark-skinned—the 
Aescondants of a very anciont race, the origin of which is lost in 
obscurity. Subsequently, the Malayan element must have appeared, 
many centuries ago,-for the Malays were found by the Spaniards as 
far North as tho Philippines as carly as s.p, 1521, at which date 
the principal islands were almost entirely occupied by them, and 
it is very likely that thoso islands, as well as Formos, hind been 
colonised by them many Inmdred of years before. 

Tho various dialects spoken, especially in the Southern half of 
the island, lead one to suppose that the Formosan Hill Tribes aro 
Aescended from several sonrees, 

Some of the dialects contain undoubtedly words of Malayan 
origin, but the bulk of them do not resemble, as far as T have been 
able to ascertain, any Janguage spoken in the East, and although 
‘there aro many Chinese words now in use amongst the tribes 
residing on the Western border-land, stich words are only used to 
describe articles obtained from Chinese hillmen, for which these 
border savages have no names. 

Te is generally supposed hy those who have enrefully observed 
the hill savages called Chin Wans that they are not direct descend- 

_ ants of Chinese, for they do not resemble Cliinese of the present 
day in any point, except perhaps in the high cheek-bone, which 
many of them have, in ccmmon with Malays, Siamese, Japanese 
and other Eastern races. In many savage tribes in the North of For- 
‘mosa—and all our remarks refer to them—prominent check-bones 
are not the rule, Lut the exception, and the contour of the faee and 
the small round-shaped hiend at once preclaim them to be children 
of another rec. ‘Their eyes, which are straight ent. have a widely 
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different appearanco from tho eyes of Chinamen, and the way in 
which they wear their hair—parted in tho middle, and tied at the 
ack of the head, or worn sometimes loose, hanging down the back 
of the nock, but kept off the forchead by a string of beads or plain 
piece of hempen string—at onco decides that they are not of Chi 
eso origin, but more like Malays than any other Asiatic people. 

Ever since I first made tho nequaintaneo of the hill tribes of 
North Formosa—us far back as December, 1864—I have beon 
strongly of opinion that they were, for the most part, sprung from 
an offshoot of the Malayan race, and it is not inconsistent to sup- 
pose that such daring pirates and buccaneers as the Malays then 
occupying the Malay Peninsula, the Kast of Borneo, and Islands 
Delonging to the Philippine group, should have found their way in 
numbers to Formost. Tt may be that they visited for the purpose 
of settling here, or simply as traders, or explorers, but it is more 
Likely that, whilst pursuing their pivatical courses .in the South, 
theiv vessels were driven hy storms to the coast of Formosa, and 
were cither wrecked or found shelter there, eventuating perhaps 
in tho survivors deciding to remain in the island 

It is only about thirteen or fourteen years ago that a number of 
Basheo islanders drifted in their boats to the South Cape, and were 
rescued by Mr. Prexentya (who was then in the South of the 
island) from the savages, and were sont back to their homes. 
‘Under other cireumstances, they might have been compelled to take 
up their quarters for good in Formosa. 

During my residence here, there have beon numerous wrecks of 
Lt Chan junks on the North-oastern and Western Coast, the 
crews of which, in less civilised times, might have been allowed to 
remain all their lives on the island, if not put to death by Chinese 
wreckors, who were, not many years ago, worse than savages on 
such occasions. In provious years, similar wrecks of La Chtan 
vessels might have taken place, and the crews may Lave remained 
in the island, and may havo sottled down, married, and left behind 
‘a curious mixed progen; 

Previous to my arrival here, and when living at Hongkong, it 
was thought by many people there, that certain vessels which had 
left Hongkong and other Ports in China, had been lost on the Coast 
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of. Formosa, and that the crews and passengers, in some instances, 
had been murdered, but, in other cases, had been taken into the 
interior and there made to work underground in certain mines. 
In 1865, Twas requested to make enquiries of the sevages, wher- 
ever I might go, as to the truth of the supposition, and, after tra- 
yelling all through tho North of the island, and as far South as 
Lat, 24°, T could find no trace of mines in the interior, neither 
could I henr of the presence, amongst savages, of any foreigners 

It is, however, very likely that people wrecked on the Western or 
Chinose side of the island were not only robbed, but, in many cases, 
murdered or starved to death. Chinese wreckers on the North 
and West Const, in my own time, wore not above taking advantage 
of the helpless state of either Tf Chan or European wrecked ma- 
riners, and many, no doubt, would nover have been again heard of, 
if strenuous exertions had not been made by foreign residents, 
who appeared on the scene, protected the crews, and, on several 
cecasions, saved the ships from phinderand fire—the usual finale to 
‘successful raid by Chinese wreckers, 

On the savages’ side of the island, or whatiis called the East Const, 
many ships must have been lost. 

Somo ten or twelve years ago, an American vessel was wrecked 
on the South-east Const, and the unfortunate crew was murdered, 
‘ho savages were punished, to some extent, by the H. B. Ms gun- 
Doat Cormorant, I think it was, and subsequently the American 
Flagship, with Admiral Bez on board, anchored off the place, and 
landed Marines and Sailors with the view of punishing the sa- 
vages, but, after eight hours’ march through forest and over hills, 
they retuned without having effected much damage. On this 
oovasion, Lieutenant MacKevzrz, v.s.x, lost his life, and several of 
‘the men suffered from effects of the sun. After this, General Le 
Gexpne, U.S. Consul at Amoy, proceeded across country from 
Takao, accompanied by Mr. Proxenixe (now Protector of Chinese 
‘at Singapore), Mr. A. U. Bary and, I believe, Mr. J. F. Huomes 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs, to intorview the Principal Sa- 
vage Ohief in that part of the island. 

T boliove ‘his name was Tox t Tox. Ho was proviously known 
to Mr, Proxunme and to General Lx Gexone, and being friendly 
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Aisposed towards foreigners, they succeeded in extracting a pro- 
mise, that in the event of European ships landing their crews to 
obtain water, or in tho case of wrecked mariners being cast on shore, 
they were, in future, to be well treated and taken care of, &e. One 
stipulation of Tox t Tox’s was, that vessels anchoring there must 
fy a red flag, boats landing men and people wrecked in that neigh- 
‘ourhood must shew a red fing, and Tox t Tox and his tribe would 
not molest them. It is to be hoped that Tox t Tox and his sue- 
cessors will abide by the terms of this important little treaty. 

‘There was also the case of a LA Chian junk lost higher up on 
tho Enst Coast, the crew of which was supposed by the Japanese 
Government to have been murdered by the savages. ‘The event 
Jod to a serious misunderstanding between China and Japan, 
which was patched up by the payment to the Japanese of a heavy 
indemnity. 

‘The chances, in recent times, of wrecked people being allowed to 
sottle in the country, especially on the East Const, seem to have 
been very slight, but, in earlior times, many unfortmate castaways 
may have been permitted to retain a footing in the island, and may 
have been strong enough to establish one, and, in course of time, 
may have married into a tribe and become amalgamated with it. 

In continuation of the subject, and bearing very closely on the 
general idea that the population of the island has been mixed up 
Ly the periodical advent of castaways, it is probrbly in the re- 
collection of one or two residents. in the island that, on a cortain 
day not many years ago, tivo or three swvage-looking canoes of a 
linge catamaran type suddenly made their appearance in the bay of 
Keling, and, on being encouraged to land, ont jumped a dozen or 
moro of half-starved men, who proved to he Pellew islanders. 
On looking at the Map of Asin and Pacifie Ocean, it will be 
seen what an cnormons distance these men must have come in 
these open bonts. They were a dark-skinned frizzly-haired lot, 
a half-starved, wild-looking set of men, and were anxious to en- 
gratiate themselves with the friendly foreigners and inquisitive 
Ohinamen whom they found on shore. Attempts were mado to 
interrogate them in many difforent dialects, but not a single wort 
xcept one strnck the ear as being familiar. and that was the word 
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“Pollew.” “Tewas very singular that an officer on board the British 
gimboat then in port, who was struck with the appearance of the 
men, and who had been at the Pellew Islands, at onee recognised 
‘their resemblance to the natives of those parts. It was subse- 
quently ascortained that these men had been driven by bad wea- 
ther from their fishing grounds, had drifted about for some time, 
had finally beon caught in a storm lasting twelve days at a stretch, 
had been carried before the wind all that time, haa subsisted chief. 
ly on cocos-nnts and fish, and had finally, after many days—how 
many was nevor definitely understood——arrived within sight of the 
inviting and pretty harbour of Kelung. Tt was very fortunate 
that they Ianded at Keling, for they fonnd friends who were s0 
interested in them as to finish them with food and cloth 
aubsoription was started, and they were forwarded eventually to 
Hongkong, then to their own country, in rather a roundabout 
way, but, as far as I know, they were taken back to the Pellew 
Talands. . 

It struck me very forcibly at the time thet if Pellow Islanders 
fn open boats could fetch Formosa, the island might: not have 
looked, in former years, so far for an addition to its population, 
ad theso men beon wrecked on tho East Coast, or had they sought 
shelter where savages lived, they might, if their lives lina been 
spared, have settled down, they might have interinarried and assist- 
ed more than ever in mixing and confusing tho breed of the island, 
or rathor that part of it occupied by the hill tribes on the East, 
Coast and cents Mountains. 

In addition to the foregoing instances of how the island popula. 
tion may have originated and subsequently become intermixed by 
various accidental enuses, there is still one other important point 
to bo cousidered. Tt is well known to Captains of vessels who 
have sailed past the South Cape of Formosa and along the Fast 
Coast on their way to Kelung or Tamsui, that, at no great distance 
from the shore, a warm current of varying breadth, called the 
Black Stream, or Kw-ro-si-wo, sweeps along at a good pace toward 
the North, assisting very materially vessels bound in that direction, 
Jn fot, in what is called the “old schooner days” (when steam. 
ers were almost: unknown at Transl), sailing vessels wore fre- 
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quently carriéd by the foree of the Ku-ro-si-wo from the neigh- 
Dourhood of the Sonth Cape of Formosa to the North-east end of the 
island, in perfectly calm weather, without any assistance of eails. 
‘This fact. is well known to mariners, and, in certain seasons of the 
year (North-cast Monsoon), it is considered often advisable to go 
to the Eastward of the island rather than to beat up the Formosa 
Channel—tho “Black Stream,” as it is called, being nothing more 
nor less than a strong tide running in a Northerly direction. 

‘This current, flowing as it does past the Philippines, directly 
towards Formosa, possibly, in the far away past, brought to the 
island the first specimens of humanity. It is not unlikely that 
oats containing fishermen, perhaps their wives or daughters and 
sons, engaged in fishing on the Coast of Luzon or Mindaniio or even 
further South, have, on numerous occasions, been carried away by 
the force of the Ku-ro-si-wo Northward, «nd, like the fishermen of 
‘the Bashee Island, been taken to the Coast of Formosa. Ttis indeed 
most probablo that the force of the storm drove the Pellew Islanders 
vight into this current, for, without the assistiince of somo such afd, 
it is hard to understand how, after the gale had abated, they wore 
ble to propel their canoes to stch a distance as Kehing. It will 
Tyo soon from the foregoing, that a separate creation of man was not 
absolutely necessary in this Eden of islands. 

On questioning tho aborigines of the hills, as to where they 
originally came from, they invariably pointed Southwards, remark- 
ing that the place was distant very many “stn-go-owns,” mean- 
ing many days’ journey Southard. ‘The expression “ Jib wa gti,” 
our day of twenty-four hours, timing from sunset to sunset, is a 
common mode of expressing the distance, or time it would take to 
go from one place to another. I feel convinced that the hill tribes 
originally came from the South and gradually extended themselves 
Northward, keeping always to tho mountains in preference to the 
plains. I do not believe that amy body of them were the offspring 
‘of men from tho Eastoma and Norther islands of Mei-a-co-si-ma, 
LA Che, or Japan, although it is said that a Japanese Colony once 
existed at Kelung, and at a time when perhaps the savages, and 
certainly the Peppowhans, resided there (as many of the latter 
do to this day) though their numbers are-svery insignificant. 
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It Northern castaways or colonists came in former times to 
Formosa, the La Chan or Japanese type would appear in some 
shape to the presont moment, but all the tribes of the North which 
have come under my observation, resemble the Japanese and LA 
Chiiaus in nothing, but their short stature, and dark straight hair ; 
and in their mode of dress, or manner of arranging their hair, there 
‘are no similarities whatever. Japanese tattoo their bodies, and so 
do savages, to some oxtent, but, as far as T have been able to judges 
there is no resemblance evon in this point. ‘The knowledge pos- 
sessed by certain tribes of weaving, and of the art of embroidering 
their conts, of carving their pipes, seabbands of their knives, &e., 
‘would make one believe that the first occupants of this island brought, 
with them certain arts, not generally known by uncivilised peoples 
of a low type. If the art of weaving, possessed not only by the 
Peppowhan women, but by the hill squaws, was not introduced by 
tho original or subsequent settlers, but was discovered by the abori- 
ines themselves, it goes to prove that, although wild and untamed 
ag they aro, and to this day without any written languago, thoy 
have at lenst inventive powers of no mean order. ‘The knowledge 
of weaving may have been acynired first of all from the Dutch or 
Spanish, both nations having had a footing in the island in the 16th 
Inut it is more likely to have been Ieamed from the Date, 
who had extensive settlements in the South, about Taiwanfoo, and 
ho, it is said, were on very friendly terms with the Peppowhans 
Git, half-cooked or half-eivilised natives), about whom Ishall havo 
to write separately at somo future date. If the knowledge of 
weaving was acquited by the Peppowhans first, it might have been 
imparted to the hill tribes by women taken prisoners in tribal bat- 
tes, which must have been frequent between the plain and hill 
savages in earlier times. 

‘he loom and shuttle used by the women aro of the most pri- 
mitive shape and construction, but the work turned out in the 
shape of bleached hempen cloth, and which I have seen in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, is more finely made and far more durable than 
‘the Chinese made cloth. Some of the dresses, the mantilla of the 
women especially, are of fine and close texture, of woll-bleached 
hemp, aud are ombroidered with strips of scarlet and blue Long 
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Els, obtained in barter from Chinese bordermen, when friendly rela- 
tions exist between the aborigines and the wily invader. Their 
curious taste in colours and the shape of their clothes would lead 
que to conclude that such fashions came from the Philippines. ‘Tho 
mantilla, often worn over the head by old women, at other times 
over the shoulders, must have come from the South, and the out of 
‘the lower garment, worn at times by both men and women, very 
much resembles the sarong of the Malays, only it is not worn so 
Tong as the sarong. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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List or Worps of Taxcio Diatecr, Nonrt Forwos.. 





N.B.—Words or syllables with ¥ over thom mean that quick 
pronunciation is required, 








English, Tribe of Langao.© Remarks. 
Man Kaw tih het ‘Meaning “One Man.” 
nglish pronuncia- 
. tion of man, “Hay.” 
‘Woman Ki nt atin Often, Ka nt dt it. 
‘Tiusband BAD Ti kei 
Wite Kei ying ka ut din 
Father Yaba 
Mother Yaya 
Boy Walt ki or Wake 
inl Wai la ket kA nf tim 
u— 
eats Mobt 
Blood Nam md aud Li-bu, 
Lips Parahdm 
Knee ‘Viet Strong accent on dou- 
ble r. 
Bor Pa pick 
Bye Lao yiek English pronunciation, 
“Low yitk.” 





‘Accent on last syllable. 
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English. Tribe of Tangio. Remarks, 
Byolids PA of 10 Io yick 
Fingor Tia litag 
Poot Kah pahl 
Tair (human) $Y nti wok * Di” ig often affixed, 
in that case accent on 
penultimate. 
» (ofotheranimals) Kah book 
Mana Kah bth 
Mead Ton noch “Roch ike. Seoteh 
“Loch.” 
Month TA quick Often, Ti quiiss, 
Kah mil 
Ng’ hit 
Skin Kit hal Strong accent “LEN.” 
Yongue Mae 
‘oot or Teoth Gn noch “Noch” Jike Scotch, 
“Loch! 
mt 
Bird Ka pau nitk 
Fish Ngo 16 
Capon Galion bid gik ——_Lit., Cut-stones hen. 
eng @ tth 
Fowl (Hen) Youg ath 
Partridge Yong f tah bia 1 hi 
Alligator athe Does not exist in For- 


monn, 


English, 
‘Turtle 


Deor 


Dog 

Blephant 

Pig (Wild Hog) 
Pheasant 
Rhinoceros 
Squirvel 

Flying Squirrel 
Monkey 





Flower 
‘Tree fern 
Bamboo 
Rattan 
‘Treo 
Wood 
Timber 
Camphor Treo 

vI— 

Banana 


atLy fRrprs oF FORMOSA. 
Tribe of Tangdo. Remarks. 
‘Kt Al ake 


Mi git lock, or Ma 
nee ri, also Mah 
hh, 





Hi yin 
‘Does not exist in For- 
‘most. 
Bi walk bid 1d bai 
hid kong 
‘Doos not exist in.For- 
‘mosa. 
Kio lt 
Kio Itbithd Itek ka, 
Liong.ai 
Ph pa 
Na henig Strongprolongedaccent 
on Inst syllable. 
‘Tah Kin 
Kwa ya 





Po kieng kfinnts in" Hike “ton.” 
Tn nitk “Titin” Tike “hoon,” 
Po kieng hin nik 
Ph lth koi po kieng 

‘ont, 


Kok 





English, 


Orange 
Rico 
vu 
Hemp 
Indigo 
Potatoo 
‘obaceo 


Sugar 
Grass 
viu— 
Gold 
Gold Dust 
Silver 
Copper 
IK 
Arrow 
Bow 
Boat: 
Mat 
Gun 


Powder 
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Dribe of Tanga. Renarks, 
Cthok 


‘Man mé 


Hib-to 

Tao-wht 

Man gil hei 

‘TA mA ka Both Savages and Pep- 
powhans uso this 
word. 

Kum sit 


Km mfn 


ad lik tt 
BA fk hd Ik te 
Pid 1ah Often, Pt Ith, 
KA 10 whan mick 
‘ath 
Pin nt lawk 
Hin nttik 
Kah st 
Loh pti 
Pah ths Chinese hillmen always 


make mistake and 
pronounce “Pah tat.” 





Kio baat 
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English. ‘Tribe of Tangao, Remarks. 
Lorge Knife LL tao 
Arrow bolt TA bieng ‘Made of hide generally. 
Waist cloth Hib bock Sortof girdleofhempen 


cloth between which 
and the body the La- 
Wo (Knife) is insort- 








Toshootorfiregn Min pth tts 3 

‘Momntain Baa 18 hei ‘Meaning hill or 
a : 

Barth Orie Menning, md dir 

world, 

Sky Kin yat 

Sun Wha gti Pronounce “Wha gay.” 

Moon PA yit ching 

Star PA ing ah, 
xIL— 

‘Thunder Bist 

Lightning Ae toh pin niek Meaning God or Devil 

Wind, Air Ta long 

Clouds Shin lock or Biou git 

Rain Kewl ck 

Fire Pan niek “Pan” pronounced like 

0 





Water Rtsit or Kitt sit » short. 





Night 
‘To-day 


‘To-morrow 


‘Yesterday 
xr 





To live 
‘To Kil 
Dead 
Cold 
Hot 
Large 
Small 
Black 
White 


Green 


xV— 
Come 


Go 
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Tribe of Tangio. Remarks. 

Jib wha got ‘Meaning “sun go down” 
‘or oné day. 

Bad lah hing dn 

Pilko Pronounco “Pes low.” 

tn 

Séh sin béi dh “Hai Ia” pronounced 

“Hayle.” 


Kt in or Mab kt 
Ke tin 

Wd ke it 

Wah yéek 
Ktlok 

‘Ha pth or Ha 1 ak, 
Cht bik 

Ma ki look 
Pala kei 

Ka li sick 
‘Mack 8 1ah 


Bwa or Moa ‘Myvildt¢ni=Come here. 


‘Hah tick aleo Kwa 
yi, 


84 


English. 


East 
Drink 


Sleep 
Awake 
xvL— 


e 


eas 
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Tribe of Tango. Remarks, 

‘Miu nick For to eat, to drink, 
or ‘and to smoke, the 

Ngun nick same word is usod. 

Ma bei “Bei” pronounced Ii 

“Way.” 

Ongit ma bei 

Kaw th 

Si dling or S& ying. 

Chiu gin 

Pai yat 

Min gin 

‘ai yin 

Pit 

Si pit 

Tai so 


Mou poh or Pong. 

‘Mou ph kaw toh or Pong kaw th, 
Mou poh sf ding or Pong sf ying. 
St dling mou poh or 84 ying pong. 
Chid gin mou pth or Chiu gén pong. 


Kav toh ki pit “Pat” pronoumeed as 
in “ Foot.” 
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W. E. MAXWELL. 





Exonscr raow rue Marong Mahawanysa wecatixe 10 Tm 
Founntye or a Krxgpom cancxep Pxrax. 


“Ono day Raja Manoxa Mawa Pontsar went into his outer 
audience hall, where all his ministors, warriors and officers were 
in attondance, and commanded the four AMantris to oquip an ex- 
pedition with all the necessary officers and armed men, and with 
horses and elephants, arms nnd accoutrements. ‘The four Mantris 
did as they wero ordered, and when all was ready they informed 
‘tho Raja: The latter waited for a lucky day and an auspicious 
‘moment, and then desired his second son to set out. ‘The Prince 
took leave after saluting his father and mother, and all the mi 
tors, officers and warriors who followed him performed obeisance 
before the Raja. They then sot out in search of a place of settle- 
‘ment, directing, their course between South and East intending to 
select a place with good soil and there to build a town with fort‘ 
moat, palace and bale’, ‘They amused themselves in every forest, 
wood and thicket through which they passed, crossing numbers of 
hills and mountains, and stopping here and there to hunt wild 
‘boasts, or to fish if thoy happened to fall in with a pool or lake, 

“ After they had pursued their quest for some time, they came to 
‘the tributary of a large river whieh flowed down to the soa, Fur- 
ther on they came to a large sheet of water, in the midst of which 
were four islands. ‘The Prince was much pleased with the appear- 
anco of the islands, and straightway took a silver arrow and fittod 
it to his bow named Indra Sakti and said: ‘0 arrow of the bow 
Indra Sakti, fall thou on good soil in this group of islands ; 
wherever thou mayest chance to fall, there will I make a palace in 
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which to live.’ He then drew his bow and dischanged the arrow, 
‘which flew upwards with the rapidity of lightning and with a hum- 
ming sound like that made by a beotle as it flies round a flower, 
and went out of sight. Presently it camo in sight again, and fell 
upon one of the islands, which, on that account, was called Pulow 
Indra Sakti, On that spot was erected a town with fort, palace, 
‘and balei, and all the people who wero living seattered about in the 
vicinity were collected together, and set to work on the various 
Duildings. ‘Tho Princo reigned here with great justice and gene- 
rosity, and all the poor and indigent prayed for him that he might 
be preserved in his stato and dignity. And Raja Manowo Mama 
Poorsat and his Counsellors called this country Negré Perak, from 
its connection with the silver arrow. ‘The Prince was thon form- 
ally established as Raja in Porak, and he sent an embassy to inform 
the King, his father, of the fact, and his power increased, and num- 
Deri of people flocked to Perak on account of the justice and 
liberality of his administration.”(*) 

Of this story, it is necessary to say tat it has no local eurrenoy 
in Perak, and that the Perak Malay commences the history of his 
country with the legend of the white Semang.(*) Ihave, how. 
ever, heard ‘an attompt to reconcile both legends by the statement 
that it was after the dynasty founded by the son of the Kedah 
Raja had died out, that the new line of kings from Johor was 
brought in, 

It is not easy to namo any spot in Perak which corresponds in 
the least with the lake and islands desoribed in the text. Colonel 
Low suggosts the Dindings, or some tract noar the Bruas river. 
‘The latter is probably the. oldest settled district in Perak. . The 
Sajarah Malay mentions a “Raja of Bruas” before there was a 
Raja of Perak of the Johor line. Local traditions, too, all speak of 
Bruas as the ancient seat of government. Localities on that river 











(©) Translated from a copy of the Marong Mahawangsa in my 

ssession, See also Colonel Low’s translation, Journal of the In- 
Bian Archipelago, IIL, 176. 

(@) I have given this legend at length in a paper recently con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N. S., Vol. 
XIIL, Part IY. 
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‘are identified by natives as the scenes of the fabulous adventures 
desoribed in the Hikayat Shamsu-l-bakrin (+), and itis traditionally 
related that the Bruas was formerly connected with the Perak 
river at @ place’ now called Tepus, but-then called Tumbus, An- 





(*) Seo a short description of this work in Vax Dem Tour's ac- 
count of the Malay M.8.8. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Socicty, 
No. 61. 

‘The following extract is translated from a copy in my posses- 
sion. Tt is the opening passage, and summarises tho adventures 
Aoscribed in the body of tho work. The mixture of Hindu and 
‘Muhammadan names is vory charactoristic of Malay Romances :— 

“Tn the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Goa 
‘Amoweth the truth. : 

“This is the tale of Skansu-I-bakrin, the incidents of which are 
related by tho author in fhe most clegant language. This prince 
was descended on tho male side from the posterity of God's Pro- 
pict Avaar, on whom be blessings and peace, and on the female sido 
from the stock of Raja Tspna.® Tle it was who was famed for his 
nobility, beauty of form, benevolence, wisdom, and fidelity. And. 
it was he who was endowed with the twelve virtues, and who had 
exceeding compassion for those servants of God who suffered in- 
justice, amd who aided them to the utmost of his power wherever he 
might be. ‘This was the prince who was widely renowned in the 
Iands of the Jin, and the Peri, the Dewa, Mambang, Indra, and 
Chandra, Even down to mankind all feared and admired and stood 
astonished at his wisdom and prudence, to which must be added his 
Doldness and courage and his snpematural power and knowledge of 
all the seoret sciences and arts. He it was who possossed himself 
of the bow of Rama Bisnu,+ called Kindwean Braksana,t (of 
exooeding virtue not to be surpassed in those days), having taken 














‘tn Hinda mythology, Intra isthe king of hansen. 
4} BinemVabne, ono of the gods of the Hinds Triad, oma is ove of the focarsation of 
vie 


4 Rama's bow and arrows are famed inthe Mandya, 
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cient tombs at Bruas support the popular tradition of its import- 
ance as a settlement in former times. ‘The most venerable spot 








it from Yan‘al Jan. He it was who rode upon the horse named 
Mardan Darakas, the offspring of Yan al Jan ; and it was he who 
slew tho Jin called Mula Bazat, who dvrelt on the mountain Maka 
Prabat guarding the sword of Yapat,* the son of the Prophet 
Noah, on whom be peace and who possessed himself of the sword of 
Yapat, the son of Noah, which is not to be surpassed in this world. 
He it was who was a pupil of Brama Sakti;t whose like there was 
not for supernatural virtues. Ho too it was who slit the nose of the 
son of the Raja Manbang Gangga Mahadira, and who cut off the 
cars of the son of Raja Dewa Mahajata. It was he who slew the 
demon Daniawa, whose bulk was that of a mountain, and the Dewa 
Puteh who had fifty heads and one hundred arms. He too, took 
tho ivory tablet bearing the picture of the princess Chandra Nulela 
from the hands of the Jin whose name is Samu. Tt was he who 
Killed Raja Dewa, in the world called Harmandan Dewa, and also 
the Raja of tho Spirits of tho Green Sea, whose name was Chakra 
Kahana, He it was who was imprisoned by Chakra Kahana for 
the space of a year and seven months in an iron prison, and yet 
came to no harm. Jt was he who slow tho dragon in the sea of 
Para-Lankapuri, and who took the princess Langli Tang at the 
Jake of the four brothers; and he also took the jowelled bracelet, 
‘the workmanship of Raja Jemshid, which was wonderftl to behold, 
and, over and abovo that, of magic power and virtue. He it was 
who slow the spirit of the sea of Para-Lankapuri, whose name was 
Darma Gangga and the demon Hasta Brama, whose body was wo 
Innndred fathoms long, whose skin was xed like fire, whose hair 
fell down to his ancles, whose tongue reached to his knees, and who 
hhad tusks seven fathoms in length. And it was he who slew the Jin 
that dwelt below the earth whose name was Patlanah Sakti, and 
whose supernatural power was such that his brightness reached to 
the heavens, He it was who killed tho Raja of all the Dewa and 











SESE EET secret umeety greene 
SCI sated mea ety gees etpearainty, Peay te 
REEDS soe aces Kus tn i Dos 
SS ete 
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Porak, however, is Tumung on the Perak river, a few miles North 
of Kwala Kangsa which is the scene of tho legend of the white 
Semang already alluded to. 


‘Tue Lecenp or rue Warts Srxanc. 


(Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N. 8. 
XIIL, Part LV.) 


“Baginda Dar reigned in Johor Lama,(#) He despatched a trust- 
ed counsellor, one Nakhodah Kasra, to sail forth and look for a 
suitable place for a settlement, for there were plenty of willing 
emigrants. Nakhodah Kase got ready a fleet of prahus and sailed 
up the Straits of Malacea, hugging the coast, till he reached Bruas 
(@ district and xiver in Perak). While there, he saw that a brisk 
trade was being carried on between the coast and the interior, im- 
ported goods being despatched up the country and native produce 
Drought down from the inland districts. He made inquiries and 
‘was told that there was a big river in the interior. His ouriosity 
‘was now aroused and he penetrated on foot into the interior and 
discovered the Perak river. Here he traded, like the natives of the 
country, making trips up and down the river, and selling salt and 
‘tobacco(*) at the villages by the river-side, On one of these trips 
he reached Tumung in the North of Perak, and made fast his boat 





the spirits of the sea, the land and the water, whose name was, 
Raja Baranggi, whose sway extended from the East to the West 
from the South to the North, and to whom all spirits were subject. 
God knoweth the truth!” 

(®) Johor Lama was the old capital of the State of Johor, which is 
the southernmost of the Malay States of the Peninsula, 

(2) Tobacco was first introduced into the Eastern Archipelago by 
the Portuguese at Malacca in the sixteenth centwy. Anachronisins 
of this kind are common in native histories. 
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to tho bank, After a few days the Semangs (Perak was not yet 
populated by Malays) came down from their hills to buy salt. They 
cameloaded with the produce of theirgardens—sugnr-canes, plantains 
and olible roots—and brought their wives and families with them. 
+A Somang girl, while her father was bargaining at the boat, 
took up a sngnr-cme and commenced to strip off the rind with a 
nif; in doing so she accidentally ent her hand, Blood issued 
from the wound, but what was the astonishment of all around her 
whon they saw that its colour was not red but pure white! A re- 
port of this prodigy quickly spread from mouth to mouth, and 
Nakhodah Kasnar landed from his boat to seo it with his own eyes, 
11 oceurred to him that this was a family not to be lost sigtit of, 
Joaded the father with presents, and, in a month's time, by dint of 
‘constant attentions, he lind so far won the confidence of the shy 
Semangs that he was alle to ask for the girl in marriage. ‘The 
father agreed and Nokhodah Kasixc and his wife settled at Kuala 
‘Tunnug, whero they built a house and planted fruit-trees. 

“Nov, the Pemie river overflows its banks once a year, and 
sometimes there are very great floods. Soon after the marriage of 
Nakholh Kasia with the white Semang, an unprecedented flood 
focenrmed aud quantitios of foam enme down the river Round the 
piles of the bathing-house, which, in accordance with Malay custom, 
‘stood in the bed of the river closo to the bank in front of the 
house, the floating volumes of fou collected in n mass the size 
of am elephant. Nakhodeh Kasrv’s wife went to bathe, and find- 
ing this island of froth in her way she attempted to move it away 
with a stick; she removed the upper portion of it and disclosed a 
female infint sitting in the midst of it enveloped all round with 
loud-like foam. ‘The child showed no fear and the white Semang, 
carefully lifting hex, carried her up to the house, heralding her 
Aiscovery by loud shouts to her husband. The couple adopted the 
child willingly, for they had no children, and they treated her 
theneeforward as their own. They assembled tho villagers and 
gavo them a feast, solemly annomeing their adoption of the 
Aaughter of the river aud their intention of leaving to her every. 
thing that they possessed. 

Phe child was called Tax Pureur, but her father gave her the 
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name of Tex Punsa.(#) As she grew up the wealth of her foster- 
‘parents increased; the village grew in extent and population, and 
gradually became an important place. 

“One day some Semangs were hunting at a hill near the iver 
Pins, called Bukit Pasir Patch, or Bukit Pelandok. ‘They heard 
their dogs barking furiously, but, on following them up, found no 
quarry, only a large bamboo (buluk bitong), small at the top and 
bottom, and having one large thick joint, which seomed to be 
attracting the attention of the dogs. They split open the thick 
part of the stem and found in it a male child, whom they forth- 
with took to Nakhodah Kasra. ‘The latter adopted him as his son, 
‘aud when the two children were grown up they were betrothed, and. 
in due time were married. ‘The marriage was, however, merely 
nominal, for Tax Puen Punva preserved hor virginity, and Tor. 
Cuaxaxar Petaspox, her husband, returned to his native district, 
Plus. Nakhodah Kastar at length died, leaving Tax Boren mis- 
tress of the whol of Perak. As he lay dying, he told her his his- 
tory, how ho had come from the land of Johor, of the Raja of 
which he was an attendant, and how he had been despatched to find 
a snitable place for a settlement. He declared the name of his 
master to be Sultan Maine of Johor, and with his dying breath 
directed that a Raja for Perak should be asked for from that country. 

“Pan Purett now called one of her ministers, Tax Sapa, whom 
slieshad adopted in his childhood. He came of a noble fan 
and belonged to the district called Tanah Merah (Red Earth). A 
wife had heen fownd for him by Tax Pereit, and he had two chile 
ren, both girls. Tax Sanax was commanded by his mistress tu 
open negotiations with Johor. and this having been done, a prince 
of the royal house of that kingdom, who traced his descent from, 
the old line of Menangkaban, sailed for Perak to assume the 
sovereignty. Ie bronght with him the insignia of royalty, namely, 
fhe royal drums (gaulang wobat), the pipes (nufiri), the flutes 
(Garnnei aud bunysi), the betel-bos (yuan naga tarn), the sword 

(C) Lek, short for Putek, white; Pivba, or pirea, Sauskrit “first.” 
This namo is also given to the first Malay Raja in the Sujarah 
Malay. 
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(chora mandakini), the sword (perbujang), the sceptre™ (kaya 
gamit), the jewel (Kamala), the ‘eurat chiri,’ the seal of stato 
(chap hatitintar), and the umbrella (ubar-ubar). All these were 
inclosed in a box called Baninan. 

“One his way up the Perak river the new Raja stopped at 
Selat Lombajayan for amusement. One of his attendants happen- 
ed to point ont some fish in the water, and, in leaning over the 
Doat’s side to look at them, the Raja lost his erown, which fell 
from his head and immediately sank. His people dived in vain 
for it, and from that day to this no Sultan of Perak has had a 
crown. Near Kota Sotia the Raja was received by Taw Puren, Tax 
Sanax and all the chief men of the country, who escorted him to 
‘Kota Lumut. Hore he was formally installed as Sultan of Perak un- 
der the title of Amanan Tas-vpprs Snuaxt, and one of the daughters 
of Tax Snax was given to him in marriage. Itis this Raja to whom 
the Perak Malays popularly asoribe the political organization of the 
‘country under the control of chiefs of various ranks, each having 
definite duties to perform. After a short reign, Amaxap Tas-vpprx 
Siam died, loaving one son about two years old. 

“As soon as the Sultan's death was known in Johor, a nephew 
of his (who was afterwards known as Sultan Marrx Suax) statted 
at oncefor Perak. Having reached his Into uncle's astana (palace) 
at Tanah Abang, to which place the capital had been removed from 
Kota Lumut, he called for the nurses and attendants of the infant 
Raja and demanded permission to visit his young cousin. He was 
accordingly introduced into the prince's apartment, and seizing the 
child by violence broke his neck and killed him. He then seized 
‘the royal sword and other insignia and established himsolf as Raja 
under the title of Sultan Maxx Start. By dogrees all the chiefs 
and people came in and accepted the usurper as their sovereign, 
with the single exception of Tax Sanan, the grandfather of the 
murdered boy. His obstinate refusal to recognize Marre Sntait led 
to a sanguinary war, which lasted for three years, ‘Tax Samay was 
gradually driven further and further up the Perak river. He for- 
tified numerous places on its banks, but his forts were taken one 
after another, and on each occasion he retreated to another strong- 
hold, His most determined stand was made Kota Lama, where he 
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fortified a strong position. ‘This was closely invested by the Sul- 
tan’s forces, and a long siege ensued, During the siege an un- 
Known warrior joined the Sultan's army. Ile came from Pagaru- 
yong in Menangkaban and was the illegitimate eon of the Great 
Sultan of that country, by a conoubine. In consoquence of his 
iMegitimate birth, he was driven forth from his native country, 
having for his sole fortune a matohlock (istinggarda) (2) and four 
Dullets, on each of which was inscribed the words, ‘This is the son 
of the concubine of the Raja of Pagerayong; his name is Macat 
‘Tenawzs;(*) wherever his bulletfalls he will become achief.’ Maca 
‘Tenawrs did not declare his name or origin to the Perak mén, but 
served with them as an obscure soldier. At length, having selected 
an auspicious day, he asked one of the Sultan's followers to point 
out Tax Sapan to him, This the man had no difficulty in doing; 
for Tay Sanan was froquontly to be seen on the outworks of his 
fort across tho river dressed in garments of conspicuous colours. 
Jn the morning he wore red, at midday yellow, and in the evening 
his clothes were green.(°) When he was pointed out to Macar 











(@) Another anachronism. $9, cannons are mentioned in several 








places in the Thousand and One Nights. Sco Lane's transla- 
tion, vol. ti, p. $29, note 100. ‘The istinggarda (Portuguese espin- 
garda) is the old-fashioned ‘matchlock, specimens of which may 





Btill be found in use among the Malays. In former times a bow 
tnd four arrows may probably have oceupied the place given to 
the matchlock and bullets in this narrative. 

(2) Magat, 9 Malay title of Sanskrit origin. Mfdgadha (Sansk. 
‘the son of a Vaicya by a Kshatriya woman. In Malay, magat i 
applied to a chief who is noble on one side only. 7 

(3) Asuperstitios observance fond among more than one Indo- 
Chinese nation, “Le général en chef doit se conformer & plusieurs 
coutumes et observances. superstitions; par example I faut qu'il 
mette une robe de couleur diffrente pour chaque jour de 1a semaine; 
Te dimanche il s*habille en blano, le mdi on jame, le mardi en 
vert, le meroredi en rouge, le jeudi en bleu, le vendredi en noir, et 
Te samedi en violet.”—Patteadrx, Description de Siam, vol. ip. 819. 

Regarding the signification attached to various colonrs by the 
‘Turks and Arabs, see Lane's Thonsand and One Nights, vol. ii, 
p. 826, note 78, 
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‘Tonawrs, it was the morning, and he was dressed in red. Magar 
‘Tenawrs lovelled his matcblock and fired, and his bullet strack Tax 
Sanay's leg, Tho skin was hardly broken and the bullet fell to 
‘the ground at the chief's feet; but, on taking it up and reading 
the inseription, he lmew that ho had reosived his death-wonnd, 
He retired to his house, and, after ordering his flag to be hauled 
down, despatched a messenger to tho opposite camp to call the 
warrior whose name he had read on the bullet. Inguizies for Magan 
Tenawrs wore fruitless at first, for noone knew the name, At 
Jength ho deolared himself and went across the river with Tay 
Sapax’s messenger, who brought him into the presence of the 
dying man, ‘Tho latter said to him, ‘Maca Terawrs, thon art 
yay son in this world and tho next, and my property is thine, I 
likewise give thee my daughter in marriage, and do thou serve 
the Raja faithfully in my place, and not be rebellious as I have 
Deen.’ ‘Taw Sava then sted for the Sultan's pardon, which was 
grantod to him, and the marringo of his daughter with Magar 
‘Terawrs was permitted to take place, ‘Then Tax Sanax died, and 
he was buried with all the honours due to a Malay'chiof.(*) Macar 
Tenawis was raised to tho rank of a chief, and one account says 
‘that he became Bandahara,(*) 

“Not long after this, tho Stlten, taking Maoat Terawrs with 
hhim, ascended the Perak river to its soureo, in order to fix the 
bonniary betwoon Perak and Patani. At the foot of the monn. 
tain Titi Wangsa they found a great rock in tho middle of the 
stream, from beneath which tho water issued, and there was a 
wild cotton-tree upon the mountain, which bore both red and 
white flowers, the white flowers being on the side facing Perak, 
and tho red ones on the side tuned towards Patani, ‘Then the 


(:) This legendary war of Tay Sanaw with the second king of 
Perak owes its origin probably to mythological acoomits of the 
wars of Salivahana and Vikramaditya, which Hindn seltlers, not 
improbably, bronght to Malay countries, Sudan is a natural cor. 
mption of Salivahana, 

() Bandahara, treasurer. (Sansk. bhandagara, tronsure), the 
highest title given to a subject in a Malay State, 
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Sultan climbed up upon the big rock in the middle of the river, 
and drawing forth his sword Perbujang, he smote the rock and 
clove it in two, so that tho water xan down in one direction to 
Perak and in the other to Patani, This was declared to be the 
‘boundary between the two countries. 

“On their return down-stream, the Raja and his followers halted 
at Chigar Galab, where a small stream runs into the river Perak, 
‘They were struck with astonishment at finding the water of this 
stream as white as santan (the grated pulp of the cocoanut mixed 
with water). Magar Tenawis, who was despatched to the source 
of the stream to discover the’ causo of this phenomenon, found 
thoro a large fish of the kind called haruan engagod in suckling 
hier young one. Sho had large white breasts from which milk 
issued.(*) 

“TTo roturned aud told the Raja, who called the river ‘Perak? 
(-silver’), in allusion to its exceeding whiteness. Then he retum- 
ed to Kota Dama.” 








‘Tnanstation oF rant oF Perak Sarstta, on “Book oF 
Descent,” or tue Rovat Fantrry, cowatexora 
witm THE Dears oF Suita Manwun, ome 
aast Kina or Mazacca, 


“Sultan Manat fell sick, and in his illness he gavo orders that 
the Bandahara, Paduka Tuan, the Sri Nara Diraja, and two or 
three other Chiefs should be summoned. And the King leaned on 





() This recalls the account in Northern mythology of the four 
rivers which are said to flow from the teats of the cow Audhumla, 

Ina great many Malay myths the colour white is an all-import- 
aut feature. In this legend wo have the white Semang aud the 
white river. In others white animals and white birds are intro- 
duced. 
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the shoulder of Sri Nara Diraja, so that his forehead touched that 
of the latter, and Sultan Mamcup Suan said: ‘In my belief my 
sickness is unto death, therefore I give the Sultan Muda into tho 
charge of ye all, for he is yet.a boy.” Then the Bandahara and all 
‘the Chiefs said: ‘Tuanku, may God avert from your Highness all 
evil, nevertheless, if tho grass should wither in the court-yard of 
your Highness, we will by no means do ought in breach of your 
commands,’ and the King was greatly comforted by the assurance 
of the Bandahara and the Chiefs. 

“And after a fow days Sultan Mauston Suan died, and his body 
‘was buried by the people with all the honours customary in bury- 
ing Rajas when they are dead. Tt was this Sultan who was called 
after his death Marfum Kampar, and the time that he had reigned 
in Malacon was thirty years, and at the end of that time Malacca 
was conquered by Mon (#) and he fled to Pahang for a year, and 
thence to Bentan, where he spent twelve years, and thence to Kam. 
pax, whore he remained for five years. ‘Thus the whole time that 
hhe was Raja was forty-eight years. (*) As soon as Markum Kampar 
was dead the Sultan Muda was made Raja under the title of Sultan 
Ata-Bopix Avan Sia. Raja Mozaran was driven out by the 
Bandahara and all the Ohiefs, amd he said: ‘Why am I driven 
out? Am T going to wrest the sovereignty from Inche Tax (*) by 
force? All the Chiefs said: ‘Away with Raja Mozaran Stam from 
this country.’ Then said Raja Mozarar Siam: “Wait a while, for 
my rice is still on the fire and is not yet cooked.’ But the Ohiets 
said: ‘Of what use is it to wait lmger? Go down now without de- 








C)ay gp asl S34 el, The capture of Malacoa by the Portu- 

1ese under ALBvavEnavE is of course the event alluded to, The 

‘ajarak Malayu mentions a Portuguese “ Captain Mr.” Lexpex's 
Malay Annals, p. 826. I am indebted to Mr. Nonowma for the 
information that “Capitio-mér” (literally Captain-in-Chief) was 
am ancient rank in the Portuguese Navy corresponding more or 
Jess nearly with “Admiral of tho Fleet.” 

) Seo Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. IX., p. 68. 

(*) This is an allusion to Taw Fama, the favourite wife of Sal- 
tan Masnivp Snax, in favour of whose son ALa-Eppry (according 
to this account) the real heir Mozaran Suaz was disinherited, 
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lay’ So Raja Mozaran Suan went down with his wife Tax 
Traxa and one of the late King’s sons, Raja Mansur, who lived 
with him. And Raja Mozaran Snax said to the Chiefs: ‘Take 
woril to Inche Tax that if I die, Sr Mansur must bo received back 
by hor?’ And the Chiefs said: ‘Very well.’ ‘Then Raja Mozaran 
Suan took n passago on board a vessel—baluk—(+) and went to Sink, 
and thence to Kalang whore ho dwolt quietly And there was a 
certain man of Manjong, (*) Siv-Mra hy name, who was constantly 
trading between Perak and Kalang. And he saw Raja Mozaran 
Siam at Kalaug and he brought him to Perak and made him Raja 
there, and the King took the title of Sultan Mozarar Suax..(*) 
“His younger brother (who inherited the throne of Johor) wax 
entitled Sultan Ata-Eporw Avat San. He dwelt at Johor, fixing 
his oapital at Pasir Raja. Ho had two daughters, the elder of 
whom was married to Raja Jatt, a grandson of Sultan Marup 
‘Sum (lis mother having beon a daughter of the lato Sultan). “His 
father was one Raja Texacat. who was not of the Tino of fhe 
Malay Kings 
wen Sultan Ara 








Ennry died. he was called by tho people Mar- 














() Raluk, The Axabio fuk. which signifies a ship or other vos- 
sel; “whence “felueca..” 

(2) Manjong. This name appears to have been given in old 
times to some portion of the State of Perak, but I ean get no infor- 
mation abont it in Perak itself, The Sajarah Malay contains an 
account of am expedition against Majong despatched by Sultan 
‘Mansvp of Malacca. There was then a“ Raja of Bruns.” “ Man- 
Jong was formerly a groat country and was not on friendly terms 
‘with Bruas.” Lyxpsy's Malay Annals, p. 264. ‘The name of the 
trader Sre-Mra seems to be Indian, 

(*) According to the Sujarak Mulayu, the Sultan Mozaran Sam 
who became Raja of Perak was quite a different person from Raja 
Mozarar, the sm of fhe Inst Sultan of Malacca. ‘The former was 
nephow of the Raja of Bruas and beeame Bandaharn of Johor. 
His name was Tus Yraser, md hoe took the title of Sultan Moza- 
Fag Sita on becoming Raja of Perak, Tvnes's Malay Annals, 
p. 265. 
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um Sayyid Mangkat di Acheh (1). ‘Thon Raja Jatre became Raja ; 
he had two sons by a concubine. Ho it was who haa the nobat, or 

+ royal drum, both in his own right and in that of his wife. When 
the died the people named him Marlun Batu. And bis consort, 
after hor death, was called Marhun Bukit. ‘Then the eldest son of 
Raja Jaxm, became Raja, and he begot Raja Busanc, And when 
‘this King died, he was called Marhum Kampar. 

“And his younger brother suecoeded him and had a son callep 
Raja Bazav. When this King died the people called him Marhum 
Yembalan, Then Raja Bossxo became Raja, aud Raja Basav 
Decame Raja Muda, Tho Raja Muda had a son called Roja 
Tenant, who wns adopted by Raja Buzawa. When Raja Burana 
died the people called him Marhun Mangkat di Pahang. ‘Then 
Raja Iorapr was made Raja, and when he died he was called 
Markum Bongsu. ‘Then the son of Raja Terantx became Raja: 
it was this soveroign who was called Marlum Mangkat ai Kota 
Tinggi. He haa no offspring, amd with him ended the line of Malay 
‘Kings in Johor. 

“But his Bandshara had many children and grandchildren, and 

Gp Manone Surtm who died at Acheh.” 

farlium, one who has found meroy, i.e., the deceased. Tt is th 
custom of Malays to disoontinue after the death of a King the us 
of the title whioh he bore during his life, A new title is invented 
for the deceased monarch by which he is ever afterwards known, 
‘The existence of a similar custom among other Indo-Chinese races 
hiss been noticed by Colonel Yere: “There is also a custom of 
ropping of concealing the proper name of the King. This ei 
in Burma and (according to La Lovpenr) in Siam. The various 
Kings of those countries are generally distinguished by some nick. 
name derived from facts in their reign or personal relations and 
applied to them after their decease. "Thus we hear among the 
Burmese Kings of “The King dethroned by foreigners,” “The King 
who fled from the Chinese,” ““‘The grandfather King,” ‘and even 
“the King thrown into the water.” " Now this has a close parallel 
in the Archipelago. Among the Kings of Macassar, we find one 
King known only as the “‘Throat-outter ;” another as “ He who ran 
amuck;” « third, “The bebeaded ;” a fourth, “He who was beaten 
to death on his own staircase.” Colonel Yun ascribes the origin 
of this custom to Ancient India, Journal Anthrop. Institute, 
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this Johor Bandahara was of the samo stock as the Malay Kings, 
for the origin of the Malay Bandaharas was in Singapura, The 
King of Singapura was Raja Stas, (+) who came out of the sea, 
and who married a princess, the daughter of Demaxa Lepar Davy ; 
he reigned at Singapura, and had two sons, the elder of whom 
‘became Raja and the younger Bandahara. It was ordained by the 
‘Malay Rajas, as to the male descendants of the Bandahara, that they 
could not intermarry with the family of the Raja, but must seek 
wives elsewhere. ‘They were, however, entitled to be addressed 
with respect, and it was lawful for the members of the royal fami- 
ly to take wives of the descendants of the Bandahara, and these 
were addressed as Raja also (*). ‘This is the account of the descent 
of the Malay Rajes and Bandaharas of the line of Singapura down 
to that of Johor. 

“ After the death of Marhwm Mungkat di Kota Tinggi, the Johor 
Bandahara became Raja. Raja Mozarn Sirau, who had gone to 
Porak, hnd a son named Roja Maxsuz (*) who remained behind at 
Johor when his father went to Perak, and who married a sister of 
Marhum Bukit, 

“Raja Mozavan Suan, when he became Raja of Perak, established 
his capital at Tanah Abang, and after his death he became known 
ns Marhum di anak Abang. ‘Then Raja Mavsvn and his wife 
were sent by Sultan Aza-Enprx (of Johor) to Perak, and they were 
established in the sovereignty there. ‘They made their capital at 
Kota Lama. They had sixteen children, three of whom were sons. 





@). No Raja Stica is mentioned in the Sujurah Malayx, but 
the name of the mythical founder of Singapura mattors little, for 
the whole account, of it is mythological not historical. ‘The table 
af tho gonetlogy ofthe cary Maley Kings, which will be found in 
Vol. 1. of the Jounal of the Indian archipelago, p. 66, assumes 
the historical acouracy of Malay chronicles, though the early por- 
tions of them belong entirely to the domain of mythology. 
+), See Luxnex’s Malay Annals, p. 48. 

8: Raja Maxson is mentioned in the Sajarah Malayu as “he 
who reigns at present,” an allusion which supplies some evidence 
of the date of that work. Raja Mansur was the father of Sultan 
Mansur Suan of Acheh, who, when he died in A, H. 999, was old 
enough to have a grandson to succeed him, 
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"When Raja’ Maxsun died the peoplo called him Murhum di Kota 
Lana. : 

“ Aftor this the country was conquered by the men of Ache, and 
the widow of Markum di Kota Lana and her sixteen children were 
taken as captives to Aceh, After their arrival there, the eldest 
son of Mavhun di Kote Lama was taken by Avp-£1-K1ANa as hor 
Iivsband and became Raja of Acheh.(1) Daring his reign he sent 
his next younger brother to Perak, aud installed him there as Raja, 
with his ospital at Julaug. ‘That place having been inundated by 
floods soven times, tho Raja moved his residence to Garonggong. 

“And the Raja of Achoh went across to Perak to amuse himself 
aud to visit his brother, on whom Le bad bestowed tho kingdom, 
On bis return from his visit to Perak, ho had just reached Kuala 
Achch when ho died.(*) He was called by the people Sri Padu 
Mungkat di Kuata.(2) 

“After that the mother of Sei Pudu Mangkut dé Kuala returned 
to Porak with all her family ; ono of his sisters had in tho mean- 
time mariod at Acich and had given birth to a daughter who 
‘accompanied her mother to Perak. 

And the brother of Sri Padu Meykut di Kuala, who reigned 
in Perak, begot a sou named Raja Kxcusr. After this King died ho 
‘was spoken of by the people as Muri Muda. ‘His younger brother 
thon became Raja. Tt was at that timo that Marlum Pakauy 
created his ron Raja Muda (of Pahang) beeanso he was about to 

(),,_ Tein interesting fo compare. this with the genealogy of the 
tho Sings of Achol, Paduka Sri Sotax Mayor Sit deyoribed 
as the King of Perak, reigned in Aclioh for 8 years 8 months and 
8 days, and was killed on Monday, tho 17th Muharram, A. H. 993 
{A-D. 1580). See Journal of tho Tniian sAreipolago, IV, 699; 

\wwrunp, Hist. Indian Archipelago, IT, 508, 

(). According to Caswrunn, Maxscr Sica, his queon and 
many of tho principal nobility, were murdered by the Commander 
in-Chicf of the Army. A grandson of Maysve Surat, known as 
Saltan Buzawa, who sttecceded him, was murdored threo years Inter 
by the same Chief, who then usnrped the throne. 

G). “Sri Papa who diod at the mouth of the ri 
“Holy feot,” is by Buddhists employed as a title of Buddha. 
Jays, thongh Muhammadans, are uot particular as to tho origin of 
the Sanskait titles they adopt. 
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ask in marviage for him a princess of the royal family of Perak. 
‘Whe object of this was to take advantage of the custom which re- 
quizes reiguing sovereigns to take their wives with them into their 
own countries. After Marhum Muda of Pahang had made his son 
Raja Muda, he sont to Porak to demand in marriage for him tho 
niece of Sri Pade Mangkat di Kuala, who had come from Acheh. 
‘The Pahang escort came as far as Kuala Tambalang at tho hoad of 
the river Suk, And the Raja Muda of Pahang was installed as 
Raja by his father [who abdicated in his favour ?] in order to com- 
plete tho happiness of the royal couple. And he xoturned to Pa- 
hang and reiguod there, and begot two daughters. And when he 
died the people [of Perak 2] called him Marhum Muda Pahang, 
‘After his death his widow and his two children wore sent back to 
Perak by his successor. 

“And after a time the brother of Marhum Muda of Perak died, 
and tho people called him Markum Muda Mangkat di Lebing (+). 

“Thon the son of Raja Kxcrm, who was also the grandson of 
Murkun Muda, became Raja. Ho was known after his death as 
Markum Mangkat dé Davat (2). 

A sistor of Muchum Sré Pada Maaykut di Kuala had borne two 
song in Porak, one of whom was called Tunka ‘Tvaxt, and the 
oller Raja Boxes, Tunku Team now became Raja. In his timo 
the comtry was again conquered by Murhum Makota *Alam (*) 
of Acheh. ‘Tunku Tua and Raja Boxasu and all the members of 
the royal family and all the Chiefs were carried captive to Acheh. 
‘And the two danighters of Merfuma Muda Pahang were made captive 
‘also with their mother, But Roja Mawsvx, son of Raja Kzouz 























1). “The younger, who died on the river-bank.” 
3), ‘THe who died in the country.” 

(3. Although I do not find the title Markum Makota *Alam, 
«Grown of the World” in the Acheh Annals, there can be little 
doubt that the sovereign meant is Sultan Iskaxpan Mupa, the 
ggreatestof all the Kings of Acheb, who, during his long reign, con- 

ered most of the neighbouring States, It was to him that Jaaczs 
Gent a lottor and presents (inchiding two brass guns) by Cap- 
tain Bese. Lovis XII. of Franco sent Commodore Beavurry 
With letters and presents to him in 1621. Journal of the Indian 
Axchipelago, 1V., 608, note 8. 
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and brother of Marhum Mangkat di Darat, made his escapo to 
Johor. And there were left in Perak only Maharaja Lela and 
Paduka Raja, the former of whom went to Johor to fetch Raja 
Maxsun. The latter, while in Johor, had married Raja Awrux 
Jancar, Paduka Raja, on the other hand, went to Acheh to fetch 
Raja Boxosv. The first to arrive in Perak was Maharaja Lela 
dringing Raja Mansur, whom he proclaimed Raja of Perak with 
his Court at Semat, Raja Astron Jamr was left behind in Johor, 
and while they were arranging to send for her, Paduka Raja arrived 
with an army from Acheh, and brought Raja Boast and establish- 
ed him as Raja in Porak under the title of Sultan Mamacup Sam. 
‘Raja Maxsun was taken away to Acheh, When Sultam Maxavn 
‘Suan died he was named Mariwn Mangkat di Baroh.(*) 

“Thon Raja Kunan, theson of Markum Manghat di Baroh, became 
Raja, and took the title of Sultan Sata-zpprN, And after a time 
he presented himself at Acheh and there died, and people speak of 
him since as Marhum Mangkat di Acheh.(*) 

“Now among the captives at Achoh, there was a son of Raja 
Masnrvp, grandson of Marhum Kasab of Sik (his mother was a 
Gaughtor of Bandahara Paduka Raja, and her name was Taxpa 
‘Marara Juana). His name was Raja Suzoxe. Ho had mary 
at Acheh, where Sultan Muxat(*) had given him as a wife a 
daughter of Marhwn Muda Pahang, herself also a captive at Acheh. 
Raja Surona and his wife were sent over by Sultan Muxas to 
Perak, where he (Raja Scrosa) was installed as Raja and took the 
royal title of Sultan Mozaran Snax. 

“This sovereign was father of the Yang-di-por-tuan of Perak, 
afterwards own as Sultan Mamsun Sax. The mother of the 
latter was daughter of Marhun Muda Pahauy, grand-niece of 
Marhun Mangkat di Tebing, grand-daughter of Markum Kota Lama, 
and great-grand-daughter of Marhum Tanah Abang. 

“Sultan Maxsvp Sean had six brothers and sisters, four of the 

(2). He whe died by fhe vivgrside” 

(2). “He who died af Acheh.” 

(). ‘This is evidently Sultan Macnur, who succeeded his fa- 
sae Sultan Isxaxpan Mupa of Acheh, in AH, 1046 (A.D. 
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full blood, nomely two brothers and two sisters, and two of the 
half-blood on the father’s side. His full brother, Raja Mansun, was 
called Yang-di-per-tuan Muda, and had ten children—seven sons 
and three daughters. And when Sultan Maxscvp Smart died, the 
people called him Marhum Besar. 

“During his life-time, Marhum Besar had adopted three of his 
nephews—Raja Rapry, Raja Ixv and Raja Brsxv.(+) Raja Rapry 
was created Raja Muda, and was aftorwards called Sultan Muda. 
Raja Tv wos made Raja at Bornam under the title of Sultan 
‘Mozaran Sau and was honoured with the insignia of royalty and 
with a following of warriors and officers according to custom. 

«After Marhum Besar bad returned to the meroy of God, Sultan 
‘Muda was made Raja of Perak, and took the title of Sultan Ana- 
EopIn Guravar Sms. His younger brother, Raja Brswu became 
Raja Muda, and carried on the government under his brother the 
Sultan. 

After Sultan Ara-zppny had been Sultan for some time, Sultan 
‘Mozarar Siam came from Bernam and invaded Perak. “And by 
the deoree of God most high, who executes his will upon all his 
creatures by any means that he may choose, there was dissension 
amoug the Chiefs of Perak. And there was war between the Raja 
of Bernam and the Toh Bandahara and the Chiofs of Perak and all 
was fighting and confusion, one with another. And the Yang-di- 
per-tuan of Bernam was defeated, and after a battle he had to move 
@own the river. After this the Laksamana reinforced the Raja of 
Bernam and his penglimas, and brought them up the river to Ban- 
dar. Again there was a battle with the Toh Bandahara of Porak 
and the Chiefs, and the latter were worsted and had to retreat up 
the river. 

“The Laksamana halted below Bandar, and sentforward an agent 
to present himself bofore the Yang-di-per-tuan of Perak with a res- 
pectfil message to His Highness and the Raja Muda to the effect 
that he (the Laksamana) had no intention of being disloyal to the 
three royal brothers, but that his only desire was to meet with the 
Datoh Bandahara and his warriors, for it seemed as if they wished 
to make themselves equal to their Highnesses. ‘And so,’ said the 


©). Vishnu. ? 
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messenger, ‘Ihave come up the river and have presented myself 
before the Yang-di-per-tuan, and the Raja Muda and have respect 
fully made known to them ali that the Lakeamana has bid me com- 
raunicate.? 

“Then tho Sultan and the Raja Muda reflected and took counsel 
‘about the matter saying: ‘If we allow this to take place (i.e., a 
war between the Bandahara and Laksamana) the quarrel will spread 
all over the cotntry. And when the Sultan had decided what to 
do, ho wont hastily to look for his younger brother at the elephant 
yard, And whon he arrived there, the three royal brothers em- 
‘braced and kissed each other. After this the Yang-di-per-tuan of 
Perak started up the river for Sayong, whore he abode for a long 
time, and where the royal drums (voba!) (*) of Sultan Ana-xppry 
were hoard for many a day. 

“ After a time tho Bandahara, Macar Isxaxpan, disappeared, and 
‘was succeeded by Macar Torawi, who became Bandahara, And 
all parties agreed to return to the old order of things ; the Yang- 
i-per-tuan of Perak rotumed to Kota Garonggong, and the Yang- 
i-per-tnan of Bernam returned to Bernam. So the three brothers 
were all firmly established in their respective jurisdictions, Some 
time afterwards Sultan ArA-ropry made a journey to Bernam to 
amuse himself and to visit his younger brother, Sultan Mozaran 
Snax. On his arrival at Bernam, he joined his brothor, and they 
enjoyed themselves after the mamer of Malay Rajes, and after a 
time he xoturned with safety to Perak. And it pleased God, who 
is over to be praised and most high, to bestow the blessing of peace 
upon the rulo of the Raja Muda, the King’s brother, who adminis- 
tered the government tnder his elder brother in concert with the 
‘Ministors and Officers of Stato, the warriors and chamberlains, who 

©) Naubat (Hindustani, from Arabi), “Tnstraments of music 
sounding at the gute of a great, man at certain intervals.” Shako- 
spear's Hindustani Dictionary. Among the Malays, the use of the 

iat is confined to the reigning Rajas of a few States, and the 
privilege is ono of the most valited insignia of royalty. In Perak, 
the ofice of musician used to be an hereditary one, the performers 
wore called orang Kalan, and a special tax was levied for their 
support. ‘The instruments are of several kinds; the great drum is 
called gendang naubat, 
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were organised in accordance with the customs of Malay Kings. 

“ Sultan Axa-eppry had two children—one son and one daughter. 
‘Tho name of his son was Raja Kecnre Boxasv, and the princess 
was ealled Raja Kecntx Anrus. ‘The Raja Muda had cight chil- 
Aren—five sons and three daughters—y several mothers. ‘The only 
two who had tho same father and mother were two sons, the elder 
of whom was called Raja Iskanoan and the younger Raja Ket 
Anas. By other mothers thore were threo more—Raja Aua-EDDIN, 
Raja Isv and Raja Keonre, And tho Yang-di-per-tuan and hi 
Drother, the Raja Muda, agreed upon a marringe between Raja 
Ker Aaas and Raja Keone Aowe: 

“After Sultan Ara-upptx hai been on the throne of Perak for 
about soven years, there came a revolution of the world, when le 
died. Sultan Mozaran Siran then removed from Bernam to Perak 
and from being Yang-di-per-tnan in Bernam became Raja of Perak. 
is brother, the Raja Mnda, continned to act in that capacity andl 
to govern the coutry on behalf of his elder brother. Afier the 
death of Sultan Aza-xppry he was called Marian Suloug. ‘The 
Bandahara, too, died and was succeeded by Sri Dewa Raja, who 
became Bandahara. Order was established, and the country was at 
rest, and tho port was popwlous and frequented by traders, 

“"Theve isa tributary stream below the fort called Bidor and this, 
too, was a populons place. ‘The Laksamana was ordered by the 
two Rajas (the Sultan and the Raja Muda) to take charge of thi 
place. And after a time he died, and their Highnesses created his 
son Laksamana in his stead. Abont this time, by the will of God, 
the country was thrown iuto confusion, and tumult was caused 
among the people by the invasion of a Bugis named Kraxs. This, 
however, by the help of God and the blessing and intereession of 
the Prophet, came to nothing, and the enemy departed. But some 
time afterwards there camo a fresh invasion of Bugis men under 
Darwe Cuesax. All the Chiefs of Peruk were at enmity one with 
another, so there was fresh confusion and commotion in the eoun- 
try until it was impossible to tell friends from foes, and even the 
regalia were nearly being endangered. 

“As for the Yang-di-per-tuan, his condition was indescribable, 
jot so much on accomnt of the fighting as on account of the want 
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of any unanimity among his counsellors, everyone working against 
everyone else, 

“At last come of the Chiefs joined the Bugis, and destruction was 
near at hand, for the Bugis took possession of the regalia in con- 
seqitonce of the quarrels between the Chiefs of the country. ‘Then 
the Toh Bavdahara arid tho Chiefs made the Raja Muda Sultan, 
And the King know not what to think, such was the confusion 
owing to the conduct of the Chiofs which had nearly led to the 
loss of the regalia, 

“The investment of the Raja Muda with the nobat was duly 
celebrated by the Chiefs and the warriors and officers of Perak ; 
and, by the decree of God, the reign of Sultan Mozaran Sirart 
ceased, and his brother, the Raja Muda, became Raja and was duly 
installed by the Chiefs under the title of Sultan Mumaancap Starr, 
Raja Iskaxoan, the younger nother of the Raja, hecame his Raja 
Bandahara, and Chiefs, warriors and officers wore appointed, 

“For about seven yoars Sultan Muirasnacan Sreare was established 
in his sovercignty, and then he returned to the morey of Goa, and was 
called Marhum Aniuitlai(*) ‘The insignia of royalty were then 
returned to Sultan Mozavan Sitait, whose son was confirmed as 
Raja Muda, And the comtry was at pence, and Tanjong Putns 
wat populous, and the Datch too wero permitted to live and build 
a fort at Tanjong. Patus and to buy tin and to trade, 

And there came a time when tho Raja thought of a certain pro- 
Jeot which ho discussed with his Ohiefs and the members of the 
royal family, and when it was agreed upon he sanctioned it. Ho 
had a daughter named Raja Bupax Raswt and it was his desire to 
give her in marriage to the Raja Muda, Every one was pleased 
with the arrangement, for every one in the State, from the Yang- 
di-pertian downwards, was agreed in the opinion that the Raja 
‘Mada was the pillar on whom the royal succession depended. $0 
the King made every preparation for the marriage, and after wait- 








(2). Tt was probably the tomb of Mfarlum Aminullah that 
Colonel Low saw near Pnlo Tiga in 1826, and described as the 
fom of Aurea, «female, “Jonmal of the Tndian Archipelago, TV, 
Ol. eo 
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ing for an auspicious day, tho princess was married to the Raja 
Muda. 

“ After Sulton Mozavar Sam had reigned a short time longer, he 
retwmed to the merey of God most high, and was called Markum 
Haji (3). And the Raja Muda succeeded him on the throne; he 
fixed his capital at Pulo Indra Sukti, and his younger brother 
Decame Raja Muda, After a timo the King went down to the sea 
to amuse himself, and at the same time to crect a fort at Tanjong 
Patus. He was attended in his journey by his brothers and sons 
and warriors and thousands of ryots were in his train, He went 
for amusement as fur as Kuala Susman, aud by the help of God, 
whose perfection be extolled, no evil or misfortune befell him, and 
ie returned in safety to his palace, After this the Dutch received 
permission to guard Kuala Perak, and to stamp all the tin with 
letters. Tho length of the King’s reign on the throne of Perak 
was fourteen yoars, and he then returned to the meroy of Goa, 
And when ho died ho was ontitled Murhum Kahar. 

“Tis younger brother, the Raja Muda, becanso Raja in his stead, 
and established himself at Pulo Besar Indra Mulia (#). And the 
country was settled and peaceful. : 

« Abont this time the army of Pangiran Raja Bugis entered Perak, 
and that Chief had an interview with the King, but by the help 
of God most high, and the dignity of the King, no evil or misfor- 
‘tune ensitod to Ilis Highness or to the peopl of Perak. 

“When the King had reigned for eight years, ho returned to 
the morey of God most high, and was entitled Markua Muda di 
Pulo Besar Tudva Mulia 

“Tt was this sovereign who begot Raja Isnamnt, who was after- 














(). Miraculous stories are current in Perak of the piety of 
Markim Haji. He used to go to Mecea and back every Friday, 
‘and on one occasion, to convince the sceptical, he prodviced three 
green datos which he lind bronght back with him from the sacred 
city! His tomb is opposite Bota. 

(2) Palo Besar is near Bandar Balaru, the place selected for the 
first British Residency. Indra Mulia is a title given to the place 
which tho reigning Sultan honours by selecting for his residence 
for the time being. 
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wards called Raja Kechik Muda, And Raja Kechik Muda begot 
Raja Mamsvy, and took the highor title of Raja Banduhara Wu- 
Kil el Sultan Wazir el Kabir, and valed over the country of Perak. 
He lived at Sayong by the long sandy shore, Aftor he had ruled 
Perak for along time, he retirned to the merey of God most high, 


and was called when he died Marhum Sayouy di Pasir Panjang.” 
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ompsnativety little having beon written concerning the 
Omithology of the Malay Peninsula, the following 

> uotes may prove of some interest, more especially to 
AR" those omithologists fated to pass most of their life in 
> the far Enst. ‘That something about Malay birds, how- 
cover meagre it may be, is much wanted, T well mow from personal 
experience, having still fresh in my memory the up-hill work of 
my first few months in the country. ‘These I spent among the 
jungles of the peninsula, daily shooting heaps of specimens, yet 
without the means of satisfactorily determining their identity, or 
finding out any thing about them beyond what I myself observed, 
‘only knowing this bird to be a Pitta, that to belong to the Picid 
or Cuculide, but in most cases being quite in the dark as to their 
particular species, though afterwards “Jzapoy's Birds of India,” 
a-fow volumes of “ Stray Feathers,” and some of the monographs, 
notably Mr. Suance’s beautiful work on the Kingfishers, gave me 
much assistauce. So, with the view of helping any one, very likely 


aoxer 
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without a library close at hand, about to take up the study of 
‘Malay birds, I have put down my experiences, however slight, 
‘about each species I met with, at the same time adding details 
which, with very few exceptions, have been taken from my own 
sspocimons before they were skinned. 

Rogarding the Malay Peninsula in an ornithological point of 
view, the rango of mountains running down the middle of tho 
country may bo said to divide it into two divisions—the Westorn 
or Indo-Malayan, where the avifauna has much in common with 
that of India and Ceylon, and, on the other hand, the Eastern, 
of which tho ornithology shows a strong relationship with that 
of China, Borneo, and the Bastorn Archipelago. 

‘My observations are confined entirely to the Indo-Malayan divi- 
sion, and, though extending over a poriod of nearly three years’ 
continuous and most essentially practical work, are necossatily of 
a fragmentary and incomplete nature, as, in a country so rich in 
birds, there must be many species of which I know but little: 
soreral I never even saw. 

During a good deal of my time in thé country, I was stationed 
with my regiment at Singaporo, in itself by no means a bad collect- 
ing-ground, while from it made many bird-hunting expeditions 
to the mainland, visiting Malacca, Penang, Province Wellesley, 
Johor, the Moar river, and many islands of tho Singapore 
Archipelago. 

‘My first seven months wore paesed in the native States of Pérak 
and Térut; and during that time I porsonally obtained examples 
of over two hundred different species, though, if I bad but had 
an assistant to help in the skinning, I could have collected many 
moro. Often, after a hard day's shooting, T had far more on hand 
than I could possibly manage, particularly in that hot, damp 
climate, where, in spite of carbolic acid, nothing would keep for 
any length of time. Nor must I forget to mention those mortal 
enemies to the naturalist—the ants ; for, though I stood the legs of 
my tables in oil-jars, hung my boxes to strings passed through 
bottles of water, used any amount of camphor, and tried every 
ingenious precaution thet man could devise ageinst their attacks, 
Thave to thank them for the loss of many a specimen, 
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I found the oil-jar plan to answer best; but as sure as a straw, 
or even dust in any quantity, blew into the oil, so surely would 
the ants at once find out the bridge, cross it in myriads, and in a 
few minutes one’s cherished skins were a moving mass of these 

ots. 

PT hirer, Gos ‘ane Chciaah, ge at ba in 
the skin of, a sickly bird in my aviary some time before it was 
actually dead; and in this way, among other specimens, I lost my 
only one of that curious pheasantlike bird, Riizothera longirostris 
(Temm.). 

‘The peninsula, more particularly its western half, is now being 
extensively, worked by ornithologists from India ; 0, before vory 
ong, doubtless, its birds and thoir habits will be much better 
mown than they are at present. 

Orooxrs catvus (Scop.). 

Early in February, 1877, near Kwala Kangsa, on the Perak 
river, I came across one of these Vultures in company with sev- 
eral of the common brown specics—Peeudogyps bengalensis. ‘They 
were all busily engaged Seeding on the deeaying earcaso of a buffalo, 
Dut rose at my approach; and this bird flew so close over hend 
that a charge of snipe-shot brought it flapping to the ground. Ex. 
cept on this oceasion, I never inet with 0. calous; nor did T seo 
any specimens in the Malacca or Singapore collections. My bird 
was an adult, of such dark plamage as, at a short distance, to look 
quite black ; legs, bare skin of hend and neck pinky red, irides 
yellow. 

Pszvpoorrs nexcanexsts (Gm). 

The common Vulture of the country, collecting in the most 
‘marvellous manner wherever there is carrion. 

‘One evening in Pérak T lay concealed at the edge of the thick 
jungle, and watched for a long time n crowd of these scavengers 
‘squabbling over n dead buffalo, which had died on some open 
ground within 60 yards of where I was. ‘They beeame so gorged 
that, on my coming out of the bushes, it was with diffieulty they 
took to wing, then flying but a short distance and squatting in 
rows along the upper branches of a large dead tree, from which 
I picked off three of their number with my pea-rifle 
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Across the wings, from tip to tip, they measured slightly under 
7 foot; irides dark brown ; legs, bare skin of head and neck black. 

‘Mrcromtenax watwer.tanius (Drap.)- 

This tiny Faleon, not much larger than a Sparrow, is plentiful 
in the South of the peninsula, and on tho island of Singapore. 

I noticed it was particularly fond of perching on the uppor 
branches of dead troes, from its clevated position making short 
flights into the air after beetles and other insects, but each time 
rotuming to the same bough, after the manner of the Flyeatchers. 

One afternoon, near Tanglin, Singapore, I stood within a fow 
yards of one of these Faleons, and watehed it feeding on a largo 
deotle, which it held firmly in one foot and tore to piocos with its 
strongly notched beak. Possibly they sometimes prey on small 
Virds ; but they themselves are so small that I doubt. if they could 
Kill any thing more powerful than a Sun-bird or small Warbler. 
Certainly, as a rule, they are insectivorous ; for I have dissected 
soveral, and in every case the stomach contained only fragments 
o€ beetles, dragonflies, and other things of a like nature, no bones 
‘of mico or small birds. 

‘The sexes appear to be of similar plumage, in colour a deep 
blue-black, marked on the face and wings with white, the under- 
parts are also white ; length between 6 and 7 inches. 

Borasrur msprevs (u.). 

‘The only one I obtained I shot near Kéta Lama, Pérak, on Fe- 
bruary 17, 1877. I had just killed a Snipe: and at the report of 
my gun this bird rose from the topmost limb of a large tree, and, 
passing within range, foll to my second barrel. 

Acotriter vrnoarvs (Temm.). 

‘The Besta Sparrow-hawk appears to be migratory, as, though 
common in Singapore during Octoborand November, I did not mect 
with it at any other time of year, and afriend who, early in No- 
vember, was a passenger on ono of the small wteamers plying be- 
tween Sarawak and Singapore, informed me that when near the 
latter place fifteen or twenty of these little Hawks settled on tho 
rigging ; and being weary, seven of them were ensily caught by tho 
seamen. 

My first acquaintance with the species was from secing one 
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dash ‘along under the verandabs of the bungalows in the Tanglin 
barracks right into the midst of a flock of tame pigeons, scatter- 
ing them in all directions. During the following week I obtained. 
two, which, in the excitement of their chase after the pigeons, 
flew into the barrack-rooms aud were caught. One of these I kept 
for some weeks ; and it became fairly tame, taking raw meat and 
small birds from my hand. Tt was a young male, its irides being 
pale yellowish brown, and the datk brown feathers of the upper 
parts blotched with white and edged with rusty brown. Length 
10} inches, tarsus barely 2 inches, legs greenish yellow, beneath 
white with a slight rufous tinge, and having long, oval, brown. 
drops on the breast, and bands on the abdomen and flanks ; tail 
ashy grey with brown bars. 

In November, 1979, while collecting on Pulau Battam, one of the 
thickly wooded islands near Singapore, I saw a pair of these 
‘Hawks, and shot one of them while in hot pursuit of a small bird. 
It was a male; length about 114 inches, tareus 2 inches, legs 
yellowish greon, tail ashy grey crossed with dusky bars. ‘The 
plumage of the upper parts was of a much darker brown than 
in the above-described specimen ; still the feathers were all edged 
with rufous brown, and the underparts white, which, according to 
Dr. Jenvoy, is characteristic of the immature bird ; he also states 
the mature male to have the breast and flanks almost ferruginous. 

Lnoxasrus cantearvs (Raflles). 

This Hawk-Eaglo breeds in Pérak, Near Kwala Kangea, du- 
ring May, 1877, I obtained a nestling, so young that it was a mere 
ball of fluffy down. It throve wonderfully, its appetite being 
simply insatiable, and rapidly grew into a very handsome bird, s0 
tame that I could handle it with impunity. 

Its usual perch was on a rung of the ladder leading up into one 
of the huts occupied by the men of my company, with whom it 
was a great favourite; and whon the troops were withdrawn from 
Pérak it accompanied us, along with wild cats, monkeys, lorikeots, 
‘and pets of all kinds, to Singapore, where I placed it in the aviary 
of the Botanical Gardens. 

In December, 1880, when I left the Straits, the bird, then nearly 
three years old, was in a very flourishing state, but had 
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changed very little either in sizo or plumage from what it was at 
the age of six months; in fact, it appeared to attain its full sizo 
‘when about three months old. At that time its upper parts were 
dark brown, marked with white on the wingeorerts, tail brown 
barred with a darker shade of the same colour, underparts and 
logs white, the breast slightly streaked with brown; the feathers 
of the head were brown with dark tips, and formed a short crest, 
which, when surprised or startled, the bird had a habit of raising, 
at the sume time moving its hoad from side to sido ; its irides were 
clear brown, cere and bill bluish black, legs pale yellow, and 
Feathered to the toes. 

Paxprow mattaxtus (Linn). ‘The Osprey. 

One November afternoon (very unlike an English one though, 
the thermometer standing at between 85° and 90° F. in tho 
shade), whilo snipe-shooting in the Mount-Eeho valley, Singaporo, 
T saw two large birds coming towards me; so I crouched down in 
hopes of a shot. On they came, sailing along about forty yards 
over the swamp, every now and then swooping down to seize some 
Tuckless fish or other prize, When quite closo to me one of them 
suddenly stopped, as if to make sure of its aim, then dashed down 
at a tremendous pace into a small stream which wound through 
the valley, and sent the water flying all directions, the next moment 
rising with something in its claws. This, however, it didnot live 
to enjoy, as my shot brought it down; and I found I had got a 
magnificent Osprey, a male, measuring 5 fect 8 inches across the 














Portogervs rournyaurus (Horsf.). ‘The White-tailed Sea-Eagle, 

In January, 187, T shot one of these Eagles, which for some 
time had frequented a jheel near Saiyong, on the banks of the 
‘Perak river, Several days passed before I managed to get a chanco 
at it, as it was generally far out in the middle of the jheel, sitting 
on a fallen tree which rose a few feet above the surface of the 
water, in a part devoid of reeds or other covert, 

Its head aud neck were grey, upper parts brown, irides dull 
yellow, tail whito with a broad black bar. 

‘Hauarrus nevcovasten (Gm.). ee 

‘The Groy Sea-Bagle is common round the southern’ coasts of 
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‘the peninsule, particularly at the mouths of the rivers, where I 
often used to see it sitting on the fishing-stakes. 

I found it very plentiful about the mud-flats at the entrance to 
the Lirut river. An officer of my regiment, stationed at Penang, 
tells me it breeds there, making a large nest near the tops of high 
trees. 

Crrous savarxosvs (Linn.). The Marsh-Harrier. 

During November, while shooting Snipe near Bukit Minyak, 
Province Wellesley, I shot a Marsh-Harrier as it was quartering 
over the paddy-swamps; it was a young bird, with the irides brown 
instead of yellow as in the adult, 

Circus crvenacevs (Montagu). Montagu’s Harrior. 

In August, 1877, while travelling down the Moar river, and 
when within about thirty miles of its mouth, ono of our party 
shot a Harricr as it flew over our boat. Besides being much 
knocked about by the shot, it fell into the water, and was such a 
Araggled mass of feathers when we picked it out that I did not 
think it worth prosorving. I also unfortunately neglected to 
write down a more acurato deseription of it than that it was a 
Harrier of ashy grey plumage, vent and thighs white, irides yellow. 
length from 18 to 20 inches ; still, probably, it was C. eineracens, 

Hanrastor rxpus (Boad.). 

‘The Brahminy Kite is common throughout the Straits Settle- 
ments, particularly about the harbours, where it may he cen in 
considerable numbers picking up the refuse from the ships. 

I found them plontiful in Pérak. At Kwala Kangsa, in eom- 
pany with the Crows, they used to collect at the place where all 
the offal from our camp was deposited, and carry off any filth they 
could find, often chasing the Crows and making them drop any 
particularly dainty morsel, which was quickly picked up by the 
pursuing Kite, though he, in his tren, frequently had to run the 
gauntlet of his comrades. 

In the Straits Scttlements, both this species and Milrus afinis 
on account of their foul feeding, have obtained a most expressive, 
but very objectionable, nickname. 

Mrtvvs arrsrs (Gould). 

On Oetsber £1, 1879, I shot a Pariah Kite in the Mount-Beho 
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valley, Singapore, 

Pensrs pronurycxa (Temm.). The Crested Honey-Buzzard, 

Tam able to record but a single specimen of this Buzzard, shot 
during November, near Changi, Singapore; it showed no signs 
of the crest. 

‘Length nearly 27 inches; legs yellow, beak dusky yellow at its 
base; the wings reach to within 8 inches of the end of the tail; 
feathers of face very scale-like, tarsi well plumed entire plumage 
rich brown with a decided rafous tinge, particularly about the 
head and neck; all the feathers are dark-shafted; contral streak 
‘and one on either side from the gape dark brown, very distinctly 
marked ; tail dull brown faintly barred with white. 

Baza xornonss (Tomm.). ‘The Crested Kite 

T saw a specimen of this bird in a collection made by an officer 
of my regiment while at Malacca. 

Smarx savawtea (Gm). Malay Sereect-Ow 

‘While quartered at Kwala Kangsa, Pérak, a Malay whom I 
‘employed to snare birds brought me one of these Owls alive 
was rather like S. flanmec, except in being more spotted, parti- 
ularly about the facial disk. 

Kervra savawensts (Less.). Malay Fish-Owl. 

I shot several specimens of this large Ov in Pérals, where it was 
by no means rare, though not often met with, owing to its nocturnal 
habits, It retires during the heat of the day into the densest 
parts of the jungle. 

One afternoon in May I was making for a nesting-place of the 
“Weaver bird, Ploceus baya, in the neighbourhood of Kwala Kang. 
sa, snd on my way had to pass through a gloomy swamp, clear of 
undergrowth, but with the trees interlacing so thickly over head 
as to throw the whole place into deep shade, while from above 
Tong tangled creepers hung down into the pools of stagnant water. 
Altogether it was a most weird spot; and I was hastening on to 
get out again into the sunlight, when, within a few yards, up rose 
a huge Owl, which I shot; but being only winged it turned on its 
ack and, til I put an end to its struggles, fought most fiercely 
with my retriever. Its last meal had been of a most miscellaneous 
nature ; for, on dissection, its stomach contained a piece of stick, 
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the jaw-bone of a rat, portions of beetles and dragonflies, some 
vegetable matter, and, lastly, a great red centipede measuring 7 
inches in length. 

‘This bird was a female, length 19 inches; irides golden yellow, 
legs grey, plumage pale rufous brown, the feathers having bold 
‘central streaks of dark brown ; wings and tail dark brown, barred 
with rusty white; throat and shoulders white; ear-plumes over 
2 inches in length; feet and talons very powerful. 

I kept one of these Owls alive in a cage for several weeks, 
feeding it on raw meat and dead birds. It throve well, but was 
exceedingly savage, so much so that when leaving Pérak, not being 
able to take the bird with me, and yet wanting its skin as a speci- 
men, T hardly knew how to kill it without damaging ifs plumage 
or it tearing my hands, until I thonght of chloroform ; and a hand- 
kerchief soaked in that soporifie and thrown over the bird's head 
quickly solved the question. I once saw one of these Owls in 
Singapore ; it was flushed by the henters when beating the jungle 
for sambur and pig. 

Scors remetst (Horsf). 

For some time, owing to their small size, I put down my speci- 
‘mens of this little Seops Owlas S. malayanus, (Eay); but they have 
now been identified by Mr. Gumwey as Horsficld’s 8. lempiji; and 
on carefully reading what Dr. Jenvox says on the subject, I see 
he states that there are several phases of 8. lempiji. Both as 
regards plumage and size and with the description of his third, or, 
as he terms it, Malabar or rufous variety my birds agree, 

They now lie before me, in plumage exactly alike, but in length 
one measures $ inches, the other 8} inches; both had yellow irides, 
thongh in the case of the smaller bird they were rather dull, with 
a brown tinge. 

I obtained two of these Owls alive by their flying into our 
barracks at Singapore; the first was caught late in October, the 
other on the 2nd December. 

Round Tanglin, Singapore, on a still evening, their mournful 
‘monotonous hoot was commonly to be heard ; and soft and low as 
it seemed to be, it was wonderful at what a distance it could be 
heard, certainly at from a quarter to half a mile, I do not think 
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Tam mistaken as to the vocalist being of this species; for on one 
occasion T stood within « couple of yards, listened for some time, 
‘thon frightened the bird out into the moonlight. It might possibly 
have beon $. malayanus, but I think not: that species puzzles me 
considerably ; it seems so like some varicties of 8, lempiji. My 
friend Mr, W. E. Maxwetx, Assist. Resident of Pérak, I believe, 
refers to S. lempiji in a letter to mo, in which he says:—“'The 
«panggok,’ a small Owl, has a soft plaintive note, and is supposed 
to make love to the moon. ‘Seperti punggok merinda bulan’ 
(just as the punggok sighs for the moon’) is a common expression 
in Bérak, applied to a desponding lover.” 

Nixox sourvrama (Rafi). ‘The Brown Hawk-Owl. 

Aftor a day's Teal-shooting on Saiyong jheol, I was returning, 
in the dusk to camp, walking along the side of the Pérak river 
when I noticed two birds sitting on a stump which stood a few 
feet out of the water at about thirty yards from the river-bank ; 
every now and then they left their perch, and either fluttered up 
into the air or else swooped down and skimmed close over the 
surface of the water as if hawking for insects, always, however, 
returning to their original position on the stump. 

Wondering what they could be, I shot one, and found I had got 
afine male specimen of this curious Owl. My conjecture as to 
what they were feeding on proved correct; for, on dissecting the 
one I shot, its stomach contained five large beetles, nothing else. 
Tlooked most carefully for traces of fish, thinking that possibly 
the prickly cactus-liko bristles which grew all over the bird’s toes 
‘were intended by nature to assist it in securing slippery prey ; 
ut apparently such is not the case, unless it feeds exclusively on 
water-beetles and aquatic insects, which would certainly be difficult: 
to hold. 

This bird, a male, measured 11 inches in length; irides yellow ; 
entire plumage dull brown, rather rufous beneath; some of the 
feathers of the breast and belly white-edged ; tail crossed by five 
dark bars; under tail-coverts white; legs feathered to the toes, 
which wore covered with stiff bristles. 

Trevxno aurrunasis (Seop.). 

‘This Swallow is common throughout the Straits, and identical 
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with the Chinese race, as specimens I shot at Singapore were 
exactly similar to others which I got near Hongkong; nor does 
it appear to differ much froin the well-known European IZ. rusiiea, 
unless perhaps in being slightly smaller. 

Cuzrona revcorrararts (Blyth). The Small Spine-tailed Swift. 

J obtained this bird in Singapore in July, 1979; also in Péral. 

Cuzrons arcaxtea (Tommi) 

The large Malay Spine-tailed Swift is apparently distributed 
in considerable numbers throughout the country, as I met with it 
in all the Straits Settlements, also in Johoro, Pérak, Larut; and, 
far up the Moar river, at Sagamet, in the vory heart of the Penin. 
ssula, I saw large flocks of them hawking over the river. I shot 
my first specimen one morning in February. 

‘While walking along the flat sandy beach bordering the Pérak 
river near Saiyong, a party of eight of these large Swifts darted. 
past at a tremendous pace, so fast that one heard the shish! of 
their wings, and the next instant they were almost out of sight, 
but circling round, again eame within shot, which I took advantage 
of and secured one. Tt was a female, 9} inches in length, irides 
dark brown, legs and feet dark purple, under tail-eoverts white, 
with the feathers dark.shafted ; rest of plumage brownish black, 
lightest on the back, with a stecl-blue motallie lustre on the head, 
nape, wings, and upper tail-coverts : the tail consisted of ten fea- 
‘thers, with their terminal portions bare and as sharp as needles ; 
‘the wings projected 8 inches beyond the tail. 

Cxpsezus susrvxcarvs (Blyth). 

Plentiful throughout the Straits. When at Malacca, during 
the first week in December, 1879, I found a colony of these Swifts 
‘breeding in the ruined convent which stands on the hill overlooking 
the town and anchorage. In the early part of the day hundreds 
of them were flying in and out of their nests of clay and straw, 
which hung in great clusters of thirty or more under the erumb- 
ling arches of the convent windows, and apparently contained 
young. ‘The old birds becamo very much excited at my approach, 
and made a tremendous noise as they flow backwards and forwards. 
I was told that they'commenco to build early in November. 

‘Without a ladder it was impossible to get at the nests; 50 I was 
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unable to examine their contents. 

One of this species, which I shot at Singapore on 5th May, out 
of flock of six, measured 5} inches in length; irides dark brown, 
under parts brownish black, darkest on the back, and slightly gloss. 
ced with groon ; head brownish, palest on the forehead ; chin, throat, 
and rump white; underparts brownish black; tail square. ‘To mo 
this bird seems to answer exactly to Dr. Jenvox's deseription of 
the Indian Swift, 0. affnis. 

Cvrszius mirvcarus (Sclat.). ‘The Paln-Swift, 

‘Common in the Straits, where it breeds, affixing its tiny nest to 
‘the under surface of the leaves of the palm trees. During the 
month of July T saw a largo gathering of these Swifts flying round 
some betel-nnt palms bordering the Bukit Timah road, Singapore. 
‘Thoy kept up an incessant twitter, every now and then darting 
under and remaining for some seconds among the leaves, where 
they evidently had nests, as I could hear tho feeble twittering of 
‘the young birds. The day being extremely hot, and the tall, slen- 
dor stoms of the trees anything but inviting, I regret to say T had 
not sufficient energy to climb up and secure a nest; however, I 
shot one of the birds, so as to be quite certain as to their speci 
Tt measured 4 inches in length; irides dark brown; plumage 
mouse brown, darkest on the head and wings, which have a faint 
bluish green tinge, beneath pale brown. 

Contoosnxa uiwomt (Horsf). The Bdible-nest Swiftlet. 

‘This tiny Swift is ono of the Malayan representatives of the 
genus Collocatia, or Bdible-nest-building Swifts, of whose gelatine- 
like nests, formed of mucus from the bird's salivary glands, is 
made the glutinous soup which, with Sharks’ fins and other deli. 
cacies strange to the European stomach, is found on the dinner- 
tables of the “upper ten” among the Chinese, though, as thenests 
cost something like a guinea an ounce, it is only by the wealthy, 
and probably by them only on great occasions, that this expensive 
luxury is indulged in, This delicacy tastes rather like ordinary 
vermicelli soup. [was told that the birds built in caves on the 
coast; the nests adhere to tho rocks, often in very precipitous 
places, and are only obtained at considerable risk to the collectors; 
hence the fancy price they fetch. 
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My spocimens I shot on the island of Singapore, lato in August; 
‘Dut doubtless the spocies is distributod throughout the Straits. 

Length 4 inchos; ivides dark-brown ; the wings project 1} inch 
beyond tho tail; tarsus 3 inch; plumage black, glossed on the 
upper parts with bluish-geeon ; beneath dusky, the foathers of the 
belly and vent edged with white, presenting a mottled appearance, 

Despnovurtrox xuzcso (Horsé). ‘Tho Malayan Crostod 
Swift, 

My first acquaintance with this species was while travelling in 
Perak, where it certainly cannot be put down as common. Early 
in April, with H.B.M’s Resident, I visited somo tinmines ata 
place called Salak, situated at the foot of the range of mountains 
running about ten miles East of Kwala Kangsa. Aftor an intense- 
ly hot ride of several hours on clophants, we roached our destina- 
tion, a settlement of about half-a-dozon huts occupied by Chinese 
miners, who received us civilly, but were extremely anxious lest 
‘wo should enter tho workings with our boots on, or touch any of 
tho: burning joss-sticks—littlo smouldering tapers lit to propitiate 
the good or keop off the evil spirits. ‘Theso miners, being ex. 
coodingly superstitious, imagine the ground to be peopled with 
demons who have the power of rondering the metal searce or other- 
wise. Anybody entering a imino with his boots on is supposed to 
give such offence to the spirits that the ground ceases to yield ore, 
and becomes wortbless—a strange superstition, the origin of 
which I was unable to find out. 

‘These Salak mines had beon worked in former yours; but, when 
the disturbances broke out in Perak, the Malays burned tho 
shanties, and the miners fled. Tho old workings had filled with 
water, forming soveral sinall ponds, over which were flying some 
Virds of the Swift tribo; there were twenty or thirty of them 
flying backwards and forwards over the pools, at one moment 
dipping suddenly down and just breaking the surface of tho 
water, then rising high into the air, uttering a loud twittering 
note. Every now and then they deserted the ponds, and settled 
along the baro upper branches of an enormous dead forest-troo 
which stood near. ‘They were too high up for ino to ascertain as 
1a fact that they wero nesting ; but probably such was the caso, and 
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the birds which I saw squatting along the bare limbs of the tree 
were in all probability sitting on their nests—small, clay, eup- 
shaped structures, usually, I believe, built on the upper horizontal 
‘branches of high trees. 

‘While on the tree the Swifts were far out of gun-shot; but by 
waiting till they returned to the water, I secured two or threo 
specimens ; and the following is a description of one of them -—It 
diffors from D. eoronatus, the Indian species, in being much 
sunallor, also the tail does uot project beyond the tips of the wings. 
Length from beak to end of tail § inches; irides dark-brown ; legs 
and feet dull-purple; head, erest, upper parts, wings, and tail 
bright metallic bluishgreeu, except the rump, which is grey ; 
undorparts groy ; becoming white on the abdomou and veut. 

Tn Singapore, late in August, T shot a Crested Swift out of « 
flock of about twenty as they dashed past in a southerly direction, 
Could they ave been migrating? It was the only timo I saw 
auy of them on the island; and they did not loiter, but flew 
straight on in a direct line, aa if with a fixed purpose. 

Duspnocurstavox cowana (Temm.). 
“1 suv specimens of this curiously plumagod Swift whieh bad 
been shot near Changhi, Singapore; mine were killed on Gunong 
Pulai, Tohor, 

Capaneoravs stacnuns (Iorsf.). ‘The Malay Nightjar. 

One of the most common of Malay binds, but more so in eultiva- 
ted distriets than in the thick jungle, though oven there it abounds 
wherever there are roads or clearing: 

About the Singapore roads it is very plentiful of an evening, 
cither hawking for the inseets which then swarm, or else squatting 
anotiouless on the road till almost trodden on, when it rises with 
a flutter into the air, and skimming close over the groand, settles 
again a little further on, During the heat of the day, the Nightjar 
rotires to the depths of tho jungle, frequenting those parts which 
are in deep shade ; but towards dusk it sallies forth in seaveh of 
food, nnd, particularly on moonlight nights, its inonotonons “ chunk ! 
chunk ! chunk! chunk !" iy heard on all sides, about the anost notico- 
able of the inauy strange nocturnal sounds. ‘Thoso peculiar notes 
have a metallie ring, very like the sound made by throwing a stono 
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on tho ice, I never heard the bird utter them while it was flying, 
oceasionally when squatting on the ground, but more often from a 
post or dead tree—the same bird frequenting the same position 
night after night, much to one’s annoyance if it happens to sclect 
place near one’s bed-room window. 

‘When I was in camp at Kwala Kangsa, one of these Nightjars 
came every evening to an old seat of tree-tramks within ten yards 
of my hut, and made such a “chunking” as to render sleep im- 
possible. So, after putting up with it for several nights, ab last 
(one evening when it was particularly noisy) I took out my 
gun and shot it; and from that time the nuisance ceased, and 
T slept in peace. Ono of my Pérak specimens, a male, shot 
on 10th March, 1877, measured slightly under 12 inches ; irides 
dark-brown ; ictal bristles white at their bases ; upper plumage 
ash-brown, minutely speckled with a darker shade of the samo 
colour; bold longitudinal dashes on the crown, nape, and sea- 
pulars, also dark-brown blotches on contral tail-feathers ; chin, 
Faco, and uape rufous-brown ; bar across primatics, the ends 
of outer tail-foathers and of under tail-eoverts, also triangular 
patch on the throat pure white; beneath dull rufous-brown, pale 
‘on abdomen, and barved with dusky-brown. 

‘Menors qurxtrcorox (Vioill.); and M. naprus (Gm) 

I obtained both these birds on the banks of the Pérak river, also 
at Malacea and Singapore. 

On reference to my note-book I find :— Kwala Kangsa, Pérak, 
15 Fob, 1877. Saw several Boe-eaters near the river: two of 
‘them kept flying abouta Jeaffess tree, now and then resting on ite 
topmost branches ; wanting specimens, I shot them both, and 
found them to be ML quinticolor, not unlike the European Af. 
apiaster. One of these birds, a male, measured $ inches in length ; 
head and nape pale ruddy chestnut, wings blaish-geoen ; chin and 
throat pale-yellow, bounded below by a dark bar ; lower back and 
upper tail-eoverts pale-blue, tending to white. 

“The stomach contained beetles and small fies.” 

« Rwala Kangen, Pérak, 25 Feb., 1877. Close to camp I came 
on several Bee-eaters, which were Aying about a sand-bank near 
the river ; they were of two specios—AL. quinticotor and AL. badivi 
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‘T shot specimens of each. Ono of the Intter, a male, measured 
12 inches in length; irides crimson; head, nape, and upper back 
rich dark-chestnut ; the two central tail-feathers taper to a point 
nearly 8 inches boyond the rest of the tail; chin, throat, and tail 

Dino; lower back and tail-coverta pale-blue; beneath bright-green, 
becoming whitish and slightly tinged with pale-blue towards the 
vent.” 

‘Menovs vuriezixcs (Linn), ‘Tho Bluo-tailed Bee-cater. 

‘Very common in Singaporo during the North-east monsoon. 

Arriving in great numbers towards the end of September, it 
Kkeops in flocks of from ton to twenty, and frequents low-lying 
ground and wet paddy-ficlds, over which it hawks for iuseets, at 
‘one moment swooping down at a great pace close to the ground, 

tho noxt rising high into the air and sailing along without a move 
of its wings; whon at rest itis generally to be scon on some con. 
spicuous isolatod spot, such as the top of a post or the highest 
branch of a dead treo, 

In Singapore, I think I may put it down as migratory ; for, on 
reference to my notes, made daily, I can find no record of its 

" oecurrence except during the wet season. 

On 17th October, 1879, they wero very plontiful at Séranggong, 
Singapore. One I shot: mensured 12 inches in length, bill at front 
Agiy inch ; irides crimson ; bill black; npper parts dull-green, 
tinged on the head and tertiaries with pale-blue ; rump and upper 
tail-coverts beautiful light-blue ; tail dull-blue, two central fea- 
there clongated ; chin pale-yollow ; throat pale-chestmut ; abdomen 

reak below oy0 Ulack, bordered bolow with light-blue. 
, with tho exception of the light-blue portions of its 
plumage, was most beautifully glossed with a golden coppery tinge, 
giving it, when in the sun, a brilliant burnished appearanco. 

Nrorronxis astterus (Term). 

Cortsinly not a common bied, as I only once myself obtained 
it, though I saw it in Malneean collections; then, being new to me, 
T assigned it to tho Moropide. ‘The following extract is from my. 
notes mnade at the time -— 

“Kwala Kanga, Pérak, Feb., 1877. This morning my native 
Dird-eatcher brought me two birds of most gandy colowra; he had 
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snared them in the neighbourhood. From their long curved beak 
brilliant plumage, and general appearance I think they must be- 
long to the Moropide or Bee-eaters ; anyhow, they are cortainly 
related to them. 

“Those birds have a most peculiar and rather pleasant aromatic 
scont about them.” 

I put them into my aviary, and at first they did well, feeding 
on plantains, and hopping about most cheerfully, every now and 
then flirting up their long tails after the manner of Copsychus 
musicus; bat after a few days they sickened, and, much to my 
regret, died: s0, all T could do was to add their skins to my collee- 
tion. ‘The male was slightly less than 18 inches in length ; irides 
Dright-orange; toes four in number, one inclined backwards ; 
forehead lilac; throat and pectoral plumes scarlet, the contres of 
tho latter dusky ; rest of plumage bright-greon, oxcept tips of tail- 
feathers, which were black beneath, their basal portions being 
yellow. Somo specimens of this species which I bought at Malacca 
wneasured under 12 inches in length; but probably the skins had 
sbrank. 

Eunrsroxvs onmxrarts (Linn). The Broaa-billed Roller. 

This Roller appearsto be distributed throughout the country, 
‘Dat is particularly plentiful among the virgin forests of Pérak. I 
hardly like to say it is nocturnal in its habits ; still it is rarely met 
with daring the heat of the day; but in the conntry round 
Kwala Kangsa, Perak, I frequently saw it of an ercning when on 
my way home after a day in the jungle ; it was usually perched on 
tho uppor branches of some tree, from which it made short flights 
into the air in pursuit of insocts. ‘The first one T shot was only 
winged, and, turning on its back and uttering harsh screams, it 
Fought’ most savagely with my dog. Tt was a malo; length 1L 
irides dark brown ; legs, feot, and beak scarlet ; plumage 
-blue ; head almost black; wings very prettily marked 
with blue and black, each having on it a spot of very pale blue ; patch 
on throat rich violet ; beak short, strong, and hooked at tip ; gape 
and eyes very larg 

T also shot sp 

Prnanaorsts atataccexsts (Sharpe). Large Stork-billed King- 
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fisher. 

This magnificent bird is fairly plentiful, particularly about the 
jheels of the interior. I shot soveral on Saiyong and Kota Lama 
Jhecl, Pérak ; one of them, a female, shot on 24th March, 1877, was 
188 inches in length, bill searlet. 

Hazoxoy suxnvewsrs (Linn.). ‘The White-breasted Kingfisher. 

By far the most common of all Malayan Kingfishers; it is a 
very. widely distributed species ; I have shot specimens as far Enst 
as Hongkong (that is to say, if the Chinese and Malayan birds 
are identical, which they soem to be); westward it is plentiful 
throughout India and Coylon, according to Jenpox extending even 
to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 

In Canton the skins of this Kingfisher are articles of commerce, 
the beautiful azure-blue plamago of the upper parts being much 
used in the manufacture of jewolry, and I saw enr-tings and other 
trinkets in which particles ofits feathers had been so deftly worked 
as to look exactly like bine enamel. 

In the Malay Peninsula it is exceedingly abundant about tho 
wooded jhocls and rivers of the interior, though also plentiful 
among the paddy-fields of the eultivated districts; it is occasionally 
met with in the mangrove.swamps Dordering tho coast, though 
noar the sea its place is to n great extent usurped by the white- 
collared specios (EL. eliloris). 

Tt appears to be more of a wanderer and of stronger flight than 
most of the Kingfishers; often saw it at some distance from 
water, frequently perched on the topmost bough of n tree utter- 
ing its barsh grating exy. 

T found it exceedingly plentiful on the banks of the Pérak river. 
In the neighbourhood of Kwaln Kangsa it simply swarmed, and 
any morning I might havo shot a dozen specimens; as it was, 

«its beautiful plumage induced me fo shoot many a one whieh, but 
for its fatal beauty, would have escaped. 

I am unable to distinguish any differonce in the plumage of the 
s0x0s. : 

Harcroy rruzata (Bod). The Black-eapped Purple King- 
fisher. 

Not so common as H. simnyrnensis, still fairly plentiful through- 
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T obtained it in Pérak, Penang, Moar, Malacea, 





As regards its habits, it has much in common with the White. 
breasted species, frequenting the same localities, and, like it, feed- 
ing on frogs, small fishes, and crabs ; but it ean at once, even at a 
distanco, be distinguished from that bird by the rich purple colour 
of its plumago ; also it is rather larger. Oue evoning in November, 
while Snipe-shooting in the swampy paddy-fields of Singapore, I 
saw onc of these purple Kingfishers perched on a post which stood 
cight or nine fect out of a large pool formed by the damming-up 
of a stream which flowed through tho swamp ; suddonly it darted 
down with a splash into tho water, thon returned to its former 
position with its proy, a small frog, which, holding it in its beak by 
fone log, it despatched by shaking it violontly from side to side. 
At this stago of tho proceeding I shot the bird, as I wanted to bo 
sure as to its species and food. 

Uaterox citzonrs (Bodd.). ‘The White-cotlared Kingfisher. 

Particularly plentiful on Pulaa Batam, Pulau Nongsa, and all 
‘tho suwall islands near Singapore; also common along the mangrove- 
givt cousts of the mainland; in fact, it appears to confine itself 
to the salt or brackish water, and is never met with fur from the 
sen. 

Besides restricting itself so entirely to the sca-coasts, it bas 
‘other characteristies which seom to soparate it from the paddy- 
ficld and fresh-water Haleyona: unlike most of them, its beak is 
lack, rather short, and the gonys distinetly curres upwards 
throughout its entice length. 

Cancixzores roxemsttius (Horst). 

By no means rare; but of its habits I know nothing. 

Atcrno wmxixsixe (Horst). 

Not vory scarce; I shot it in Pérak, and often saw it about the 
lake in the Botanical Gardens, Singapore. 

Cerx nurmonsa (Strickl.). ‘The Three-toed Ruddy Kingfisher. 

By no means common, though I obtained it at both Malacca 
and Singapore; at the letter place, during the wet and stormy 
weather prevalent at the breaking of the 8. W. monsoon, many 
birds used to appear, which were rarely mot with at other seasons 
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of, the year. Among ‘these, after a very rough night in 
October, I obtained alive one of these little Kingfishers, which 
having flown into tho barracks, had been caught by the soldiers. 

Tn oxaetly the same way one was caught by somo of tho detach. 
ment of my regiment at Malacca. 

Axcepo bexoazessts (Gm). The Bluc-billed Gaper. 

‘This Kingfisher, very like but swaller than tho English speci 
is common everywhere, frequenting the small streams which 
meander through the paddy-fields. 

‘An adult, shot in Pérak on 6th Feb., measured G} inches in 
length, beak at front 1 inch ; irides dark-brown ; legs red. 

Cxutomurscuvs macronmrsoncs (Gm.). The Blue-billed Ga- 





PPA common bird in the country round Malacca also in Perak; 
ut I only onco met with it on tho island of Singapore ; it is most 
often found on the outskirts of thick jungle, or on the cdgos of 
clearings, though, if it were not for its bright colours, it would 
dom be noticed, being a retiring and particularly silent bird, 
and, except during the breedingseasons, rather inclined to bo 
solitary. z 

‘The Blue-billed Gaper breeds during April and May; and the 
following account of its nesting I take from my note-book :— 

“wala Kangss, Pérak, Sth May, 1877. This afternoon, while 
stalking jungle-fowl, which towards dusk come out to feed slong 
the outskirts of the jungle, I saw a Blue-billed Gaper fly out of a 
largo, roughly-made, domed nest, which was hanging from the 
topmost twigs of a slender sapling, at about 10 fect from the 
ground; over the entrance, which was on one side, a kind of roof 
projected, like the slanting shade of a cottage-door. Internally 
tho nest was rather neatly lined with flags and green leaves, and 
contained four whito eggs, Iyy inch long by broad, blotched 
(principally at the larger end) with rusty-brown marks.” 

I foynd several other nests, all very much alike, both as regards 
coustruction and situation: in fact tho abore is a typical descrip- 
tion; but I: may add that in every caso tho tree to which the nest * 
wassuspended grew either in or on the edge of a swamp. 

Tho sexes do not differ in plumago; and apparently there is 
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very little, if any, seasonal change. A female, which I dissocted, 
had been feeding on berries. 

Bucznos nutsocenos (Linn,). The Great Malay Hornbill. 

Fairly plentiful in the jungles of the interior, more especially 
in thoso parts were trees are of great size: 

Tobtained it near Kwala Kangen, Pérak, and, on several ovea- 
sions, saw it high up among the enormous forest trees of the 
Gapis Pass, a most magnificent pieco of tropical scenery, through 
which one had to travel on one’s way from Pérak to Larut and 
the sea-coast. 

I first came across these Hombills within a mile or twoof 
Kwala Kangsa. In my notes is :-— 

“28th January, 1877. Towards nightfall I hid myself in the 
jungle, near where I saw the boar last night, hoping he would 
revisit the pool; but he did not come, thongh I waited till after 
ark, and was much bothered by ants and mosquitoes. 

While waiting, a flock of Hornbills, of the large Rhinoceros- 
horned specie, flew overhead. ‘Their flight was strong and exceod- 
ingly noisy, every flap of their wings making a most peculiar 
sound, audible at a great distance; it was very like the “ shish ! 
shish! shish!” with which a railway-teain starts; the birds flew 
ina V formation, not unlike, but more irregularly than, geese.” 

An officer of amy regiment shot one of these Hornbills in 
the camp at Banda Bhara, near the mouth of the Pérak river; 
it was sitting on the fork of a treo, eating fruit of some kind, 
but rose on being approached. Tt was not rare in Malacea 
collections, and, I am told, is often seen among the high trees on 
Penang hill; it ean at once be distinguished from the other 
Bueerotides by the enormous red and yellow hora attached to 
the upper surface of its beak. From Mr. W.E. Maxwexs, H. 
M, Assistant Resident of Lérut, I hear that tho Malays have a 
strange legend connected with one of the large Hombills ; but 
which specios, I was not able to find out. It is as follows:— 

“A Malay, in order to be revenged on his mother-in-law (why, 
the legend docs not relate), shouldered his axe and made his 
way to the poor woman's house and began to cut through the 
posts which supported it. After a few steady chops, the whole 
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edifice came tumbling down ; and he greoted its full with n peal 
of laughter, To punish him for his unnatural conduct, ho was 
‘fumed into a bird; and the “tebang mentuah” (literally, he 
who chopped down his mother.inJnw) may often be heard in the 
jungle uttering a series of sharp sounds like the chops of an axe 
‘on timber, followed by ‘Un! Ha! Hal Ha!" 

T asked Mr. Low, H.B.M. Resident of Pérak, if he could give 
me any information as to which species of Hornbill this legend 
relates to; and he writes :—“ It is the largest Hornbill which is 
found in Pérak, bigger, I should say, than the Rhinoceros Horn- 
bill; bot I hare never seen it except flying or on very high trees. 
‘The legend about it is very common ; but I do not know the 
scientific name of that particular Hornbill : but it is not that you 
refer to, viz.. Berenicornis comatus, Raffles ; nor is it the Rhi- 
noceros.” 

‘Hyprocrssa conver (Tem), 

During August, 1879, I saw one which had been shot a few days 
before on Pulau Batam, near Singapore. 

Hypnoorssa atatavawa (Rafi). ‘The Malay Pied Hornbill. 

_ I occasionally saw this black-and-white Mornbill in the neigh- 
dourhood of Kwala Kangsa, generally in the vicinity of villages. 
During March, 1877, n pair were contimially about the village of 
Kota Lama; but thoy wero eo wary that I never got a chance of 
shooting either of them. The species undoubtedly breeds in 
Pérak, as the Malays brought me young birds but a few weeks old. 
In August, 1877, when up the Moar river, I got one of these Horn- 
bills near Bukit Kopong. 

Like all tho Hornbills, it is easily tamed, and makes a most 
amusing pet; the tamest I ever saw was at Trafalgar, a tapioca- 
plantation on the North side of Singapore, where I stayed for n 
few days in May, 1879. The following is from my no te-book :— 

“Singapore, 30th May, 1879. On reaching Trafalgar we put 
on sarongs, and made ourselves comfortable in long chairs, out in 
the open ait, the evening being quite cool. In the course of con- 
vorsation, Mz. K—, our most hospitable host, mentioned that 
he had a tame Hornbill; and a few minutes Inter we saw it sitting 
‘on the top of the house: but on being called, it flew down and 
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perched on the backs of our chairs. I never saw such a tame bird. 
Tt was quite at liberty ; and though it had the full use of its wings 
and flew about among the trees, it seldom went far away, coming 
when Mr. K—— called out its name, “Panch,” and taking bread, 
plantains, and other things out of our hands. It was much pleased 
with the round buttons on my coat, and tried to tear them off—I 
suppose, thinking them to be berries of some sort. It was of' the 
black-and-white species, with white bands near the ends of the 
long tail-feathers; irides red-brown; casque and beak dusky-white. 
At dark it flew up and roosted among some cocoa-nut trees close 
to the house.” 

‘Bunexcons1s comarvs (Raf). ‘The White-crested Hornbill. 

Avvare bird in the South, though more common, I believe, in 
the little-explored jungles of the North of the peninsula. T obtain. 
‘ed two specimens from Malacea; and the following are my notes 
on a third, which I tamed and kept alive for some time, and hoped 
to bring safely to England 

“Singapore, 18th September, 1879. ‘To-day Mr. H—, Secre- 
tary to H. H. the Mahtraja of Johor, sent me about the queerest- 
looking bird I ever saw; it was caught somewhere in the neigh- 
Yourhood of Mount Ophir, and is, I expect, rare, or the natives 
would searcely have thought it worth bringing so far as a present 
to Mr. H—. I certainly never saw a Hornbill like it: the 
enormous yellowish-white beak is without a easque; bare skin of 
face dull fleshy purple; irides pale bluish-geey ; legs aud feet black ; 
head, neck, and under parts covered with hairy plumes, in colour 
white, with black bases, which form a large crest on the head, 
which tho bird ean erect or dopress at pleasure; some of tho 
plumes aro of great length, and project forwards over the beak. 
In length the bird is about 36 inches; but of that the tail is nearly 
14 inches; tips of wing and tail-feathers white, as are also the ends 
of some of the wing-coverts; upper plumage black, very faintly 
glossed with green. ‘This most extraordinary-looking erenture has 
a voice as strange as its appearance, From the first glimmer of 
aaylight until dark, with searcely a minute's cessation, it utters a 
loud monotonous ‘hoo! hoo! hoo! hoo!’ like a dog barking in the 
Aistance, only varied by the most demoniaeal shrieks and cries at 
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the sight of food. At this time it stretches out its long thinly. 
feathered neck, and shakes its ungainly head from side to side 
in the most ridiculous manner, as if it were saying ‘no! no! no! no!” 
which it certainly does not mean; for a greater Cormorant I never 
came across; plantains, potatoes, oranges, rive, fsb, all are eagerly 
swallowed; in fact it is hard to say what it will refuse, This 
afternoon it bolted a dead Lark, feathers and all, and even then 
wasnotsatisficd. Firstholding itsfood near the tip of its great beak, 
it turns the plantain, or whatovor else it may have, over and over 
soreral times ; finally, getting it lengthwise, it tosses it into tho 
air, catches it in its enormous mouth, and, with a tremendous 
gulp, bolts the dainty morsel entire, though occasionally, when 
something unusually tough and indigestible has been swallowed, 
and tho. bird apparently feols slightly uncomfortable inside, tho 
offending morsel is reproduced with a croak of satisfaction, and 
the tossing and catching performance is again gone through.” 

This Hornbill became exceedingly tame, and allowed mo to 
carsy it about perched on my hand; but its incessant hoots and 
‘occasional unearthly shrieks so irritated my neighbours, that, after 
putting up for some days with what I must allow was rather a 
muisance, thoy insisted on the bird's removal to the outhouse, in 
which our Chinese servants lived. ‘This removal, I believe, sealed 
its fate; for two days afterwards I found it dying on the ground, 
apparently from a blow, doubtless administered by one of the 
servants, whose siesta had been disturbed by its eries ; unfortunato- 
ly (or, rathor, fortunately for the culprit) I was not able to prove 
this to bo the case. 

‘This example being a young bird, showed scarcely any signs of 
the easque on the beak. It was a female, In both sexes, when full 
grown, the tail is white; the adult female has the breast black. 

A pair from Malacea, which are now before me, measure from 
86 to 88 inches in length, 

Paxzonsis roercavpa (Bodd.). The Malay Long-tailed Par- 
rakeot. 

Common among the islands seattored along the South coast of 
the peninsula, I often saw it in Singapore, congregating in large 
flocks during July and August, particularly among the high trees 
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(relies of the old jungle) on the Changi side of the island; but 
they were hard to shoot, nearly always flying at a great height 
and very fast, skimming close over the tree-tops, and uttering their 
shrill cries. ‘When they settled, it was generally on the topmost 
doughs of an enormous tree, where they were well out of gunshot 

Tt is easy to identify them, even at a distance, by their charac- 
teristic flight and long pointed tails. On 21st July, 1877, I shot 
one out of flock of about fifteen, on Pulau Tekong, an island near 
the mouth of the Johor river. 

Lortcvrvs caravtvs (Linn). The Malay Lorikect. 

A common cage-bird in all the settlements, prized on account of 
its gaudy colours and the ridiculous way it climbs about the wires 
of its cage, often hanging, head downwards. During December, I 
came across a small party of them on Palau Battam, a large thickly- 
wooded island near Singapore. 

Irxorerous vanteoart's (Wagl). The Groy-headed Pigmy 
Woodpecker. 

One August afternoon I was collecting Honey-suckers in a 
cocoa-nut plantation on the Bukit Timah rond, Singapore, when a 
small bird flew past, and, settling on a dead cocoa-nut tree, com- 
‘menced running up it and searching for insects. On shooting it, 
T found I had got a tiny Woodpecker, and put it down as I. coni- 
capitlus of Blyth, until Mr. Davison pointed out that, instead of 
the whole head being grey, the forehead only was of that colour. 

Length 5 inches, tarsus } inch; irides brown; legs dull.green; 
upper parts dull-brown, whitish on the rump, and banded with 
white; beneath dirty white, streaked longitudinally with dull- 
brown; head and checks dull-brown, forehead light-brown ; streak 
over eye extending to ear-coverts, and another from gape, pure 
white: on each side of the back of the head is a narrow but very 
bright orange streak. 

Heacerovs sonpivs (Eyt.). 

My specimen of this heart-spotted Woodpecker was shot on 
Gunong Pulai, Johor, on Sth September, 1979. 

Murotxerss raistis (Horsf). 

Law, but never shot, this Woodpecker in Pérak. 

‘Troa savanensrs (Ljung.). 
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‘This Woodpecker is not very scarce; I shot several in Pérak, 
and some few in Singapore. Tt frequents cocoa-nut groves. 

‘A fomale, which shot near Kéta Lama, Pérak, on 14th Febru 
ary, 1877, measured in length 10} inches; irides brown, legs black, 
“beak plumbeous. 

‘The male has a crimson crest, and is altogcher more decidedly 
marked than the female, the white drops on the breast being very 
distinet and regular. 

Muzuuenrriovs rutreaviexses (Temm.). 

‘Mr. Davisos’s collector showed me a specimen of this largo 
‘Woodpecker which, during June, ho had shot on Gunong Pulai, 
Tohor. 

Length 20 inches ; head grey. 

‘Tanirovax savensts (Horst). The Great Black Woodpecker. 

Tfound this handsome Woodpecker plentiful round Siagamet, 
some sixty or eighty miles up the Moar river. I never eame across 
it in the North of tho peninsula, 

A male I got at Bukit Képong, on tho Moar river, was 15 inches 
in length; irides yellow; top of hoad and streak from base of lower 
mandible searlet ; abdomen rusty white; rest of plumage black. 

Cattorornus rustoxvs (Horsf). 

I shot a male of this fine bird whilo it was running up a tree 
‘trunk in the jungle, near Kwaln Kangsa, Perak; date 6th May, 
1877. Length 10} inches ; beak at front 1, inch. Irides dark- 
brown, During July, 1979, I saw, but could not get a shot at, one 
of these Woodpeckers among the high trees at the foot of Bukit 
‘Timah, Singapore. 

Mzcarzata cunysorocox (Temm.). The Golden-bearded Bar- 
bet. 

Common in Malacca and Singapore collections. It breeds in the 
Malay States. 

During May, 1877, while shooting on the banks of the Pérak 
river, close to Kampong Saiyong, a Malay brought me two of these 
Barbets, saying he hed caught them high up in the thickly-wooded 
range of hills behind the village. ‘They were young birds, and 
‘unable to fy more than a few yards; s0, putting them in my game- 
bag, among dead Teel, Snipe, Quail, and othor spoil, the result of 
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the day's sport, I took them homo, hoping to be able to rear them. 
At first they did very well, hopping about with a most sprightly 
gait, every now and then uttering a harsh croak and flirting up 
their tails; thoy lived in perfect harmony with the Pheasants, 
Ground-Thrushes, Doves, and other members of the “happy family’ 
inhabiting my aviary, and fed freely on plantains, pine-apples, and 
other fruit; but in about a week, just as I began to have hopes of 
successfully bringing them up, they sickened and died. ‘The sexos 
are alike. 

‘Mscat.msta puvavoetr (Less.). The Scarlet-cared Barbet. 

During the last week in August, while bird-honting in the jun- 
gle, at the foot of Bukit Timah, on the island of Singapore, my 
Attention was attracted by the peculiar aries of a pair of small, 
green-couloured birds. Creeping quietly through the bushes, I 
got unobserved beneath the tree on the topmost twig of which sat 
‘one of the birds, and watched it for several minutes. While sond- 
ing forth its strango notes, which sounded like the words “ter-rook! 
ter-rook !” uttered several times in snecession, it sat perfectly still, 
with head raised, neck stretched out to its fall extent, and throat 
distended, apparently quite absorbed in its vocal performance, and 
heedless of ny presence till my shot brought it down, 

On dissection it proved to bea male; and its stomach was full 
of berries. Its companion, which I also shot, was of smaller sizo, 
and had very little black on its head; probably it was a female ; 
but, unfortunately, T did not examine it so as to make sure of the 
sex. 

‘The most noticeable characteristic of tho species is the great 
length of the rictal bristles, which project even beyond the point 
of the beak. 

Xavrioresa meyaceemats (Mill.). The Crimson-breasted 
Barbet. 

L found this little Barbet fairly plentiful in Pérak; I obtained 
it during March at Kwala Kanga. 

Hearing a bird uttering a most peculiar, full, clear note in a 
treo within a few yards of my hut, I took out my gun, bent on 
securing what I felt sure was something new to me. ‘Though but 

+ twelve or fifteen feet away, the bird's voico was so deceptive, and 
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ite small size and groon plumage made it so difficult to 00, that 
it was eeveral minutes before I caught sight of it and brought it 
down, 

I most carefully examined this bird, and found it to agree exactly 
with Jenvox's description of Xentholam indica, with which it 
‘appears to be identical. It breeds in Pérak, in holes which it 
‘excavates in trees ; but personally T did not find anest. ‘The eggs 
are white, ‘The sexes aro alike. I met with it near Bukit Timah, 
in Singapore. 

Ovovnus acronorrenvs (Gould.). The Indian Cuckoo. 

Theard what I supposed (end, I think, rightly) to be the ery 
of this Cuckoo in the junglo near Kwala Kangéa, Pérak; it was 
very like the “cuck-00 | euck-o0 !” of our well-known English species, 

T once, during eptember, shot a specimen of C. micropterus 
near Cluny, Singapore, 

Husnooocorx Pveax (Horat.). Tho Hawk Cuckoo. 

‘Though common, I believe, in India, it certainly is not so in 
‘Malayana; I only met with it once, viz., in November, 1977, at 
Tanglin, Singapore. During the easly part of the month a great 
many birds of different sorts flew into our barracks, and wore 
caught by the soldiers. During one week, I had brought alive to 
me three Sparrow-hawks (Aecipiter vingatus), a Seops Owl (Seops 
Tenpifi), and a most beautiful specimen of this Hawk-Cuckoo, all 
‘caught in the barrack.rooms. It was so like a Hawk in its. general 
appearance that, on first seoing it, and not having before met with 
the species, for a minuto T thonght it to be ono; but, on close 
inspection, the fecble beak and fect disclosed its true character, 
Tt was an immature female, and had been feeding on seeds and 
vegetable matter. 

T saw a specimen of this bird, shot by Mr. Davrsox’s collector 
on Gunong Pula, Johor, during August. 

Cacoxaxtis ramexopes (Cab.). ‘The Riafous-bellied Cuckoo. 

Plentiful both thronghout the Straits Settlements and tho 
interior of the peninsula. I got it in Pérak, Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore ; in the Iast-montioned place it was quite common, 
though not often noticed, owing to its small sizo, plain colours, 
nd habit of keeping, as a ralo, to trees of denso foliage. Tt ha 
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‘@ most peculiar, monotonous and rather plaintive ery, which I 
seldom noticed during the heat of the day, though often towards 
dusk several birds could be heard at the same time, frequently. 
continuing their eries right through the night. : 

Such was also the caso in Hongkong, where oue frequented «, 
treo close to my quarters, and nightly uttered its strange notes, 
sometimes for hours without cessation. Theso consist of a series 
of loud and very clear whistles, uttered in a descending scale, aud 
terminating with a shake or trill, and are heard at regular inter 
vals of two or three minutes. I obtaimed my first specimen at 
Penang during May ; but its plamage was exactly similar to that 
of others which X got later in the year at Singapore. On 19th 
July, 1879, while driving along the Bukit Timah road, I heard one 
of theso Cuckoos in a mangosteen orchard, and soon spied it oat, 
perched among the highest branches of clump of bamboos; so; 
dodging behind the treos, I got within shot and brought it down, 
a beautiful specimen, 3. : 

Length 8} inches ;irides and tho inside of the mouth red; beak 
dusky, reddish at its base; legs yellow ; head, neck, and upper tail- 
coverts pale ashy, the last approaching the dull-brown of the back 
and wings, which are very faintly glossed with metallic greon ; 
under parts bright rafous-brown ; tail black, but tipped and 
rowly barred with white, 

Bupywasrs waravaxa (Cab.). The Malayan Koel. 

During June, 1877, I shot one of these Kools near Kwala Kangsa, 
Perak; it was a female, with its ovarios much developed; its 
‘stomach contained several large beans. Length 18 inches; irides 
erimson-lake ; legs plumbeous ; beak pale-green. 

The male is considerably smaller than the female, and quite 
‘unspotted, being entirely of a deep shining blue, with rich purple 
and green reflections. Late in November, 1879, I visited Pulau 
Nongea, a stall island near Singapore, barely balf a mile long by 
sixty or eighty yards in breadth, in fact a mere strip of thick jun- 
gle surrounded by broad coral strand. Hearing most strango 
mellow notes issuing from the jungle, I sent my Malay boatmen 
in to beat, and, standing outside on the beach, shot a pair of these 
Koels as they were driven out into the open. Both were in 
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Deautiful plumage, the white markings of the female being ex 
ceedingly distinet, and without the slightest sign of the rufous 
tingo which ovorapread the above-mentioned Pérok specimen ; it 
‘was aluo throe inches shorter, and more glossed with green and blue 
‘than was that bird 

Ruovoprres suarvenssvs (Rafi). The Green-billed Malkoha, 

Fromm ny note-book T extract the fullowing account of this none 
parasitie Cuckoo : 

“Kiwala Kangea, Pérak, 16th March, 1877, This afternoon, I 
visited ono of the nasts I found yesterday, but the owner of which 
‘was then unable to identify ; to-day I shot it as it roso from the 
nest. Tt is a most curious velvety-facol bird, with the long tail, 
dooply-left beak, and short wings characteristic of the Cuculde, 
plumage, ite wings and uppor parts ave of a groonish-Liue 
metallic colour, the tail-Reathers tipped with white; head, neck, 
and under parts dull ash-grey ; the head, throat, and chin are cover- 
ced with peculiar spiny hairs; bare velvety skin of tho faco scarlet, 
the very curved beak pale pea-green; the eyes are furnished with 
lashes. Tength of bird, including the tail, 16 inches. 

“The nest was a loosely-put-together structure of dry twigs, 
slightly cup-shaped, and built at about 5 feet from the ground, in 
a bush standing on the edge of a jungle-path, ‘Tho eggs,. two in 
uumber, were nearly hatched; they were 1} inch in length, in 
colour white, but much stained with brown matter. 

“The bird appears to build its own nest, and certainly hatches 
its own egg; for on two oecasions during the last few days 1 have 
stood close by and watched it sitting. It did not utter any uote 
or ery, not even when disturbed from its nest.” 

Unfortunately I neglected to determine the sex of this bird, so 
‘camot say whether it was the male or female which was incubs- 
a 
























































T got another near Kwala Kangsa, during April; but the species 
is decidedly rare, and I saw very few specimens among the many 
hhundved skins I went through at Malacca. 

Ruaurnococers nurrunocxamuus (Hartl.). ‘The Large Malay 
‘Malkoha, ‘ 

Couceaing this species, my note-book says:— 
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“Kwala Kangen, Pérak, 9th June, 1877. This afternoon, crose- 
ing the river, I shot Ssiyong heel for an hour, then struck inland 
after jungle-fowl. 

“The trees were of great size, but the undergrowth not as thick 
as in most parts, and casily got through. While moving quietly 
along, on the look-out for a shot, T saw a bird new to me porches 
on the upper branches of one of the highest trees, so high up that 
T almost feared it was ont of shot; however, such was not the ease, 
and down came a magnificent Malkoha. Length 19 inches; ivides 
pale milky bluo; legs dark bluish black; bare skin of the face 
crimson; beak pea-green, with a red blotch at its base; head dark- 
grey, both it and the chin covored with spiny hairs: back, wings, 
and tail rich metallie green ; the tail is 10 inches in length, with 
its terminal third deop red-brown, as are also the throat and breast. 
On dissection it proved to be a, male: and its stomach contained 
tho remains of large grasshoppers.’ 

T saw specimons of this bied in the Malaccan collections; 
certainly is not common, 

Rutyowrma cxtrororixs (Raff). ‘Tho Small Malkoha, 

T shot a male near Kwala Kangsa, Perak, on 26th May, 1877 
it had been feeding on grasshoppers. 

Length 12 inches; irides dark-brown ; legs and fect plumbeons ; 
beak and bare skin of the face pale-green. 

Cexrnococers runyerncus (Hay). ‘he Malay Concal. 

Very plentiful throughout tho country, both on the mainland 
and also among the islands. Owing to its flight much resembling 
that of the common English Pheasant, while its head has a certain 
likeness to that of a Crow. Itis well known to Europeans by tho 
name of “Crow-pheasant.” Tn Tndia its near relation, ¢. rijipen- 
‘xis, also goos by that name. 

Their notes, or more correetly hoots, are most peculiar, quite 
among the most noticeable of jungle noises; and for some time, 
put them down to the monkeys which abounded round our eamp 
one day I detected the real culprit, as, hear- 
ing from a thick bash, T throw in a stone, and 
ont came a Crov-pheasant. 

‘Tho hoots may be deseribed by’ the syllables “hoo! hoo! hoot! 
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whoop !” repeated very loudly over and over again, but oveasionally 
varied by a loud gulp, as JenDoN says exactly like somebody chok- 
ing. 

Cenmnocovorx nexeatensts (Gm). ‘The Lesser Indian Coucal. 

A.common bird, particnlarly among low secondary jungle, and 
in districts covered with ‘Jalang”—a long coarse grass which springs 
up to a height of over three feet on ground where the jungle has 
Voon burned, In such localities it is plentiful at all seasons 
throughout Pérak, Idrut, Province Wellesley, Johor, and all the 
Sottlements. In Singapore, I shot innumerable specimens, in all 
stages of plumage, some very dark with only the wings rufous, 
others pale-rufous all over; in fact their plumage varies greatly, 
according to their age and sex, some being so different from others 
as to almost seem of another species. 

A male which I shot at Singapore, on July Sth, nearly in fall 
adult plamage, measured 12 inches in length, tarsus 14 inch ; irides 
Aeop-red; legs plumbeous; beak black; head, neck, upper tail- 
coverts, tail, and under parts black, glossed with metallic green 
and blue; but the under parts were a good deal blotched with white, 
which is not, I believe, the ease in the quite mature male; wings 
rufous, with the feathers dusky at their tips ; feathers of the back 
pale-shafted. 

Another male, shot in Pérak during Juno, is similar to the 
above, except that its upper tail-eoverts are narrowly barred with 
rufous-brown. 

In striking contrast with both of these is a female,. shot at 
Singapore on 80th August, which was entirely of a pale rufous 
colour with its upper parts and wings narrowly barred with black; 
irides brown ; beak fleshy, but dusky on the culmen; legs black. 
Tongth‘of bird 18} inches. 

‘This species is insectivorous  T hare seen it chasing grasshoppers. 




















ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF MALAY 
IN THE 
ROMAN CHARACTER. 
oY 


W. EB. MAXWELL. 








s OME years ago, in compliance with the directions of the 
2 Secretary of State for the Colonies, a system was adopt- 
ASPS cd by the Government of the Straits Settlements for 

SAY the spelling of native names, in which a want of con- 





*°  formity was complained of. It is convenient and desira- 
ble that there should be some standard for the spelling of names 
which may appear in official correspondence, which may be printed 

in Blue-books, and quoted in Parliament. But a system may satis- 
factorily secure uniformity which may nevertheless be wanting on 
tho score of scholarship, and, unless sound in the latter respect, it 
will not answer the purposes of the philologist or geographer. 

‘The adoption of the Government system by the Council of the 
Stenits Branch, Royal Asiatie Society, as that which members are 
invited toadopt,* Inys it open to their criticism. Tt may be ques- 
tioned if it is satisfactory from a scientific point of view, or in ac- 
cordance with principles of trae scholarship. ‘Two distinct sub- 
jects-—teansliteration and pronunciation—aro confused, and the re- 
port which deals with them does not sufficiently distinguish between 
instructions how to spell and instructions how to pronounce. 

** Malay and Buglich Spelling,” Journal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. p45. 
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‘The subject is adificult one. Mansvey, Crawruno and Locay 
have failed to find a satisfactory settlement of it, but I do not think 
‘that the last word on it has yet been said. ‘The following remarks 
on the transliteration and pronunciation of Malay words are offered 
to the Society with the view of drawing the attention of the Coun. 
cil to the advisability of the adoption for literary and scientific 
purposes of some better aystem of rendering Malay words in Ro- 
man lettors than that hitherto recommended. 





GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


There aro two objects to bo kept in view in deciding upon a 
aystem by which to render Malay in Roman characters :— 

Ist. To obtain faithful transliteration of tho Malay charae- 

ter, 

2nd. Toclothe the words in such a form that they may be 

‘pronounced correctly by an English reader. 

The first rogards letters bofore sounds, the second regards 
sounds before letters. 

Hither of these objects may be attained separately, but to com- 
bine both without perplexing tho rendor is more difficult of accom- 
plishment, If the reproduction in some form or othor of native 
lotters (for some of which the English alphabet has no equivalent) 
ia too exclusively attended to, the result may sometimes be a word, 
which is difficult of pronunciation to the uninitiated. Craweurn 
claims the advantage of simplicity for his system, yet few persons 
probably would recognise in S'ex® the common Arabie word Sheikh, 
‘On the other hand, if the system be purely phonetio, the ear must * 
bo entirely depended on ; sounds which nearly approach each other 
be mistaken one for another, and persons professing to use the 
same system will vory likely spell words differently. 

Another important point must be borne in mind. Malay con- 
tains a large number of puro Sanskrit and Arabic words ; it is 
necessary, therefore, to avoid any serious departure from the prin. 
ciples sanctioned by European scholarship of transliterating those 
anguages. Any system of spelling Malay wonld be disorodited 











* Crawrunv's Dictionary. 
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which should present common Sanskrit and.Arabio words in un- 
couth forms hardly recognisable to students of those languages. 

It is submitted, therefore, that in a really sound system of 
Homanived Malay,—(1) the native spelling must be followed aé far 
as possible; (2) educated native pronunciation must be followed in 
supplying vowels which aro left unwritten in the native character ; 
(8) native pronunciation may be disregarded where the written 
version is uot inconsistent with the true pronunciation of a Saus- 
knit or Arabie word. 

Examples + 

L. gj Mari, como. (Here the four letters m, a, 7 and é 
exactly transliterato the four native letters). 

2 fls Lampang, a coin, 

Lan pong, a patch. 

Tempung, a game. 

Lempang, lame. 

Tumpang, to lodge. 
‘These five words are spelt in the same way in the native character, 
in which only the cousouants, ¢™m yg, are written, Regard must, 
therefore, be had to pronunciation in assigning the proper vowels 
to them when rendered in Roman letters. 

B. gee Mantri, a minister. This word is pronomeed by 
‘Malays W'ntri, as if thero were no definite vowel between the m 
and n, but its Sanskrit origin shews clearly that a is the vowel 
which ought to be supplied. 

3: 1S Putra, n prince, Putri, a princess; in these words, 
too, the vowel-sound in the penultimate is indefinite, but the vowel 
‘is properly supplied, both being common Sanskrit words ; to write 
‘them petra and petri would be to disguise their origin. 

















Vowsrs. 


The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory system of translitera- 
tion of Malay is caused partly by the insuficieney of the Arabic 
vowels to render the Malay vowel-sounds. 

‘The vowels borrowed from the Arabic are four:— 

1 Alif, a, as tho ain father. gy baniak, many, much, very ; 
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1 lana length of tive. 

'y Wau, 3, i, a8 the 0 ia nose and the win truth. 35 tila 
to push; wg gina, quality, use. 

og Ya @,5, an the én fife and the double ein thee. 3. bla, 
difference + 2 Dini, wife. 

Ain, 's, ‘0, 4, ‘u, ‘This vowel conveys a deep and some. 
what nasal sound which must be heard to bo understood ; examples: 
8 ‘umur, life, ago; Jie ‘akel, mind, intelligence; le“, sefence, 

‘These are always long. A. short vowel is not written, Tn 
Arabic indeed it may bo denoted by what aro called vowel-points 
placed above and below the consonants, but yowelpoints have 
been generally adopted in Malay, and the shoré vowels are left to 
be supplied by the reader like vowels in our ordinary short-hand. 

‘To show how completely the use and the accentuation of the 
vowels in Arabie diff from Malay, to which language nevertheless 
the Arabic alphabet (with some additions) has boen applied, it is 
only necessary to examine a passage of Arab:e transliterated in the 
Roman character, e. gan extract from the Kur‘an or from any 
other book, or to hear it correetly read. 

‘The majority of the words, it will be found, end in open vow- 
ls, and in pronunciation the long vowels are strongly accentuated. 
A short ¢ is of rare occurrence. 

Take a sentence of equal length in Malay ; it will bo remarked 
that most of the words end in consonants, the exceptions being 
generally words of Sanskrit or other foreign origin, in many words 
the nominally short vowels, namely those not written, will have 
equal value in pronunciation with those which are written, and a 
sound which corresponds closely with the short e in the English 
swords Belong, bereft is abundant. 

In writing Malay, therefore, the Arabic alphabet bas to express 
sounds very different from those of the language to which it 
belongs. 

‘The short ein Malay is often “a dintinet and peculiar sound, 
which has a separate character to represent it in the Javanese 
alphabet,”* but for which thero is no particular sign in the Perso- 


* Gaavrono, Maley Grammar, p 4, 
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Arabie alphabet used by the Malays. 

This sound can only be expressed in Avabio writing by tho 
vowel-point called fathak (Malay, Daris di-atas) ; it is a dash 
placed over the consonant to which the vowel belongs. ‘The parti- 


cles Ber-, ter would be written 5, $4. 


(the fathal, however, denotes”a short a as well as a short 


as kapada 34.5). 

In the words sembak, salutation, homage, Bendang, a rice-fetd, 
senduk, a spoon, the first syllables are not pronounced like the 
English words gem, men. An indefinite sound is given to the 
syllables mentioned, as if it were attempted to pronounce the two 
consonants without an intervening vowel, s'mbah, Undang, #nduk. 

Some English scholars secking a satisfnctory mode of render- 
ing Malay in Roman letters have attempted to do what the Malays 
have not thought it necessary to do for themselves, namely to de- 
note this peculiar yowel-sound by a particular sign. Crawrurp 
professed to distinguish it by d; Keasnenny wrote i; there is per- 
hhaps good reason for this in works intended for the use of students 
Doginning the study of the language, vocabularies, grammars and 
the like, But the authors of the Government spelling.systom, who 
selected ¥ to express the sound in question, might have spared 
themselves this additional vowel-symbol. 

‘As we have seen above, this sound can ouly be expressed in 
writing by Malays by the fatiak, short a or short ¢. Why not be 
satisfied with a or ¢ to express it in English? ‘This is quite sufi 
cient for purposes of transliteration, and scientific men do not want 
to burden their toxt with accents to donote sounds not expressed in 
the native text. We do not distinguish by a different sign each of 
the numerous ways of pronouncing ¢ in the English or French 
Tanguage. 

‘Once quit the safe ground of transliteration and trust to that 
uncertain guide—the ear—and all chance of uniformity is at an end, 
Let us see how the systems mentioned above have worked in prac- 
tice. ‘Take, for instance, the short syllable oa, which is frequently 
found as the first syllable of Malay words. ‘The authorities who 
have been quoted are not agreed when to give tho syllable the 
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force of the vowel « and when to introduce thei signs for the pecu- 
liar vowel-sound which they want to represent. 

Keasnenny writes samoa and eakarang, but sitblak, sidikit and 
sited. 

Cnaweunp writes sabenar, edbib, sadikit and sdditit, sakarang 
and sfkarang, sanditan and siabilan; one word is spelt in four 
diferent ways, sipdrti, sapdrti, eapurti and edpurti ; he introduces 
the vowel in « eutious manner in tho Sanskrit words srigala, which 
he spells sdrigata, aud sloka, which he spells sduka. ‘The short 
vowels in the Sansleit word sida and the Arabie word siti aro 
ropresented in different ways, 

‘ho Spelling Committee of the Straits Sottlements write 
Selengor, Sarideak and eenbilen, though it is not clear why sa 
allowod to stand in Suraak while Salangor is held to be wron 
‘The adoption of the syllable sc in sembilan (nine) is still more sin- 
gular, for the vowel is clearly a, sambilen being derived from sa- 
seubit-an, “one taken away (from ten).” In most instancos this 
initial syllable is derived from tho Sanskrit ee or sum (with) and 
it camot be right to render it by se or s¥% which do not more 
approach the Malay pronunciation than sa. 

‘Many other instances might be given. I have scen in Govern 
iuent publications the name of the Malay State “Patani,” spelt 
“Pétani.” Yet it ean hardly bo said that ‘there is good reason for 
departing froin the established modo of spelling this word (which 
Jias beou spelt “Patani” from the days of Jaares L), whon it is 
romenibered that the Malay historieal work called Sujarah AMalayu 
that tho state was called after a fisherman who had a son 
called Tai and was therefore called Pa-Tani (Taui'sfather). How- 
‘over absurd this derivation may be, its occurrence in a purely na- 
tive work is at all events conclusive as to the promeiation of tho 
first syllablo, 














SYSTEM PROPOSED. 





Vowsts. 


The only uso of the accents which will be inserted is to denote 
thut tho vowels expressed in the Malay text. No sign will be used 
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+ to denote the accentuation of any particular syllable; translitern- 
tion, not pronunciation, is the first object to be kept in view. For 
general purposes, the accents may be omitted at option. It cannot 
matter whether cls, the eye, is rendered méta or mate, Thus :— 

@ corresponds with | written in Malay, as yb pdpan, 

and ¢ correspond with futhak where the vowel is omitted, as 
de penjung, grep bercherei. 

fand é correspond with «s written in Malay. a8 ¢: 
hevhek, 

i and ¢ correspond with kesrah where the vowel is omitted, ax 
sso dinding, pls zahir, 3 patel. 

x and 4 correspond with , written in Malny, as cog bita, day 
Bakong. 

1 and o correspond with dammah where the vowel is omitted, 
AS 5 tuntut, 43335 pondok 

© ‘The Greck rough breathing before a vowel denotes tho pre- 
senco of g alu inthe native writing, as Ja “ale. yee ‘war ¢ sew 
matalun. 


Mat ge 








Dirmoxes. 


ai corresponds with | and g whon followed by a consonant, 
an pit baik els nail. 

‘aw corresponds with y, as 313 pulan. 

ei corresponds with ¢g, a8 Bye sungei. 


Y¥ and W. 


Y should bo written for gy when it precedes or is preceded by 
along vowel,as fale siyang: p¥ layars fay bayang ; §2 ye mogang ; 
_g Iuyong.  Bxception, «g should never be rendered by iy for this 
Bives two letters to one Maly character where one letter is 
suficiont; flav slang, not siymg : £ yeu slong not siyong. 

IF should be written for , when it precedes or is prevoded hy 
along vowel, as ly Bawa; yyW haican ; 5¥ lara. 

‘Exception :-— 
“g should never be renilere’ by ine, for this gives two letters to 
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‘one Malay character and one sufficiently expresses the sound: oly 
Buat, not biwat ; WF kuata, not kiwalas w\j tuan, not tuoan, 


Taquins. 


‘The combination of two consonants the latter of which is a 
Tiquid, which is so common in Aryan languages, is not to be found 
enous Malay words. Where it apparently occurs its pre- 
sence is caused by the elision of the vowel in one of the Polynesian 
prefixes ber, ter, ka, sa, and pe. 

‘There are, of course, plenty of Sanskrit wordsin Malay in which 
‘the junction of two consonants, one being a liquid, occurs, such as 
satru, indra, sri, mantri, but I believe that no instance of two con- 
sonants sounded together can be pointed out in Malay which can- 
not be accounted for either by foreign derivation or elision of the 
vowel of a particle, 

‘Malay is an agglutinative language, aud many of its dissyllabie 
radicals have been developed from monosyllables by the prefix of 
particles, Their origin has been forgotten and by the gradual 
growth of the language they may be now lengthened into words of 
three, four and five syllables by the addition of prefixes and affixes, 
each change giving fresh development to the simple idea embodied 
in the radical. 

To analyse the origin of indigenous Malay words and to get 
some idea of theit derivation, and of the connection between many 
which present distinet forms and get obvious similarity, it is ne- 
cessary to identify the agglutinative particles and to distinguish 
them from the root. Where the syllables are distinct this is ensy ; 
in the words mekik, to ery out, to hoot; pekik, to squeal or seream 
sawoman ; Derkik, tho snipe, literally, the squeakor,—the common 
root Hik, and the agglutinative particles, me, pe, and ber, are easily 
distinguished, 

But where the first letter of the root or radical is a liquid, there 
is atendeney in pronuneiation to blend with it the first letter of 
the particle. Nevertheloss, it is quite cléar that in spelling such 
words as pelandok, the mousedeer ; pelantak, a ramrod ; peluru, a 
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ballet,—the full value of the particle should be shewn, and that 
plantak, plondok and pluru are incorrect: and unscholarly. 

Peis the sign of a verbal noun. Ido not know of any Malay . 
verb landok, but that the name of the mouse-deor is derived from 
a word having something to do with rapidity of motion is sufficient. 
ly shewn by the meanings of other words having the same root : 

Lanchit and lonchat, to jump, spring. 

Lanchar, quick, direct, fluent. 

Lanchur, to flow, spurt out. 

Lanjut, long, stretching forward. 

Lantak, to strike home, transfix. 

Lanting, to fing. 

Langsong, to proceed direct, &c, 

On tho same principle, itis not incorrect to shew, by the in- 
sortion of the rowel before the liquid, the existence of the forgotten 
particle in the first syllable of such words as, bri (be-ri), give; 
dlanja (bel-anja), expend; Dlanga (bel-anga), a cooking pot; trang 
(te-rang), cleared ; trima (te-rima), receive ; trus (te-rus), through.* 























One advantage of inserting the vowel is that the separation of the 
particle from the root renders apparent etymological features which 
ight otherwise be unsuspected. ‘Thus, in he examples given above, the 

ea oo any ponhape be detached in ho Healey menanioe = ahve 
receive.” 
So the common derivation of Jelange and other words having to do 
with heator burning becomes apparent 
Belanga, a cooking pot. 
‘Hlanget, hots 
Trangus, burnt, scorched. 
Hangit, smell of something burning. 

‘The meaning of ren or rang appears to be“ to cus” it oceursin such 
swords as, rantan"to cut w passage through jungle ; ranchong, to whitle to 
pointes tera, on thangs ts lead,” eu away,” and therefore 
“clear,” “plain ;” pa-rang, is “the cutter,” the chopper or jungle-knife 
‘used ia agdoultare, " i 

Ua, the root of ferus or rus, seems to convey the idea of admis 
or penetration == 


























ulus, admissible, permissible. 
Tumbus, pierced, perforated. 
Haus, fine, slender. 

Kurus, thin, &e, 
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‘The following are the consonants usod in writing Malay with 
the equivalents by which I propose to represent them in Roman 
letters :-— 











ye ba ja ria 

2 Bi eas 

eo .. % * in Arabic th, pronounced 

‘as in thin, 
im i 

= ot ch 

ct ha h 

é kha . kht 

Saw A a 

Sam dh pronounced in Arabie like 
th in this, 

a # Le 

Say 8 Do 

en aim iid 

SE shin, shim th 

std sat 

o aia : “2G Gin pronouncing this let 
ter the tongue touches 
the back of the upper 
front teeth). 

» th i“  ¥ 

re ee ae 

 ghain cL gbett 





~~ Only two words ave in common usein Malay which commence with 
, this letter, namely the names of the second and third days of the week. 
t¢isastrong guttural. It resembles the sound of eli, in tho 


Scotch word loch. 
+t yp is astrongly articulated palatal s, somewhat like ss in hiss. 
{|G the trac sound of this letter must be leamt by the ear. 
Ie isi a strong d. 
**15 the power of this letter is that of , pronounced with a 
hollow sound from the thront. 
+t gis a hard guttural g. Tt somewhat resembles the sound of 
the Northumbrian 
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¢ ngt ng 
Gh £ 
GS pa p 
3 ie ke 
oS kaf os k 
Sor oF gi ghar, 
J lam 2 r 
¢ nim m 
© mun n 
35 wan w 
45a, bd wa h 
g yt . if 
Shia ni, ny, nia, nya 





Some of the foregoing letters represent sounds which do not 
Delong to the native Malay language, but which aro found only in 
words taken from Arabic. Unoducated Malays make little attempt 
to pronounce them, but every boy who learns to read the Kur‘an 
has to do so and the present tendoney of the langunge is to borrow 
more and more from the Arabs. 

f is almost always turned by Malays into ap; ¢. g., pikir for 
fiir. 

k and k aro generally pronounced alike by Malays and ki is 
not always distinguished from them. 
©) us ye are all pronounced alike, as s, by the Malay. 

Tn the same way little or no distinction is made in pronuncia. 
tion between t and. The letters denoted by q and z are generally 
mispronounced by Malays, who sometimes rondor thom by 2 aud 
sometimes, as do Muhammadans in Persia and India, by z 





Srrtaxe or Anant Wouns. 


Certain rules remain to be noticed which should be observed 
in trpnsliterating Avabie words in Malay literature. 
Al (el-) is assimilated before the solar letters, which are: 
79s Sy Sr oh Gh Us ob by by J and ye 
ie a guttural k, This and the five preceding notes are 
takon fom Fasncat Shidiac's Arable Grams 
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‘Tho othor lettrs are called the lunar letters and do not assimi- 

late the J, namely 
Veer eer Gpsnamdg 

Bxamples: -rralemdnt-rsrakin, tho merciful, the compassionate ; 
maliki yaumi-d-din, the Lord of the Day of Judgment ; aleyhi-s-sa- 
lam, on him be peace. Proper names: Abdurrahman Dia-uddin, 

‘The force of the orthographical sign called tesidid may be 
rendered by doubling tho consonants over which it is placod as tant 
‘mat, finished ; jannat, Paradise (lit. “the garden”), Muhammad, 
‘Mohamed ; Sayyid, a descondant of the Prophet. 
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KOTA GLANGGI OR KLANGGI, 
PAHANG. 


ay 


W. CAMERON. 





neo 


a 


nour this place thero aro many legends amongst the 
natives, but hitherto no European has ever been allowed 
to visit it, and I think your readers will be pleased to 
have an account of it, Native rumour describes it as an 
f ancient ruin, the inmates of which, as well as all their 
furniture and utensils, have beon turned to stone, This 
ix the substance of most of the native deseriptions of the place. 
Here, they say, eau be seen tho old man of the houso sitting 
on his chair by his oven or furnace, the ashes, or slag of which 
are strewn on the floor, whilst his tools are lying around him 
just as he had been using them when dissolution or petrifaction 
overtook him, and man and chair, oven, ashes, tools, a!l are turned 
to stone! Petrified loaves of bread avo not wanting, and in au 
adjacent cupboard, to complete the picture, can be seen the flour 
and sugar which he had been in the habit of using, now all flavour- 
Jess and turned to dust. In the course of narration, particulars in 
the native accounts accumulate, but it is needless to go further into 
details, 

‘The story was imparted to me whilst lying becalmed oppo- 
site Kwala Kuantan, and seven idle Malay boatmen under the com- 
Vined influence of sirih and réko’ ces'sted in spinning the yarn. I 
must say that I was not deeply impressed with the truth of the 
narrative as a whole, but comparing what I heard with what I 
had previously seen on the Patini river, I was enabled to guess 





weg 
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what those fabled ruins would tun out to be. Nevertheless, my 
curiosity was excited, as that of other Buropeans has been, rogard- 
ing this placo, and I resolved to see it if I possibly could, 

Cireumstances favoured this resolve without auy effort on my 
part, for, as we were making our way up theriver Pahang, we were 
dotaiued for tivo days at Pulau Tawar, from which Kota Glanggi is 
distaut only about threo or four miles, and the Sultan having 
‘mo a carte blanche to visit whatever place T chose, Lavailed myself of 
this opportunity to sottle the question as to these ancient ruins. 

‘The wonderful ruins are, after all, only limestone caves, with 
no trace of man’s handiwork about them, and no eridence what- 
ever of having ever boon even occupied by man. Still, as caves 
‘they are wonderful and well deserve a visit. Before proceeding to 
describe them, I think it will not be out of place to make a brief 
roférenee to what T had previously soon of the same kind on tho 
Patini river. I was detained on one occasion in a similar manner 
fat a place called Biserah in the Province of Jilor, where there 
are some isolated Timestono ranges of tho samo character as those 
at Kota Glanggi, and was told of a wonderful cave in one of them, 
but no mention was made of man having had anything to do 
with it, or of any wonders similar to those alleged of Kota Glanggi. 
I went to see this eave, and found it situated about a hundred 
Feet above the base of a precipitous cliff; » long flight of steps 
Drond and regular, partly built and partly cutin the solid rock, 
od up to the entrance. 

On entering I found, after penetrating a small cavern, a cou- 
ple of Inrge doors closing up the approach to what was apparently 
the care we were seoking. On opening these doors, I was startled 
at the sight of what appeared, in the dim light, to be arow of giant 
men guarding the entrance; a closer investigation proved them to be 
statues, and, as T afterwards found, Siameso idols. Passing this 
guard, we made our way along a lofty natural corridor or 
vestibule, and found ourselves in an immense cavern about sixty 
feet in height, two hundred feet wide, and about five hundred fect 
long. From its roof hung massgs of stalactites resembling the 
groing of an arched roof, and stretched in a recumbent position, 
Iengthways of the eayo, and facing a largo opening in the cliff, which 
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let in a flood of light, lay a figure, about one hundred feet long, of 
what I took to represent Bhudda. The head reclined upon the right 
arm, whilst the left arm lay by the side of the figure, the face was 
tolerably well painted, and the robe was coloured green and its 
edges gilt. In front of this image and at its hoad and feet were 
colossal statues of other idols, some erected on pedestals, and. 
from fifteen to twenty feet high; there were in all eighteen of 
these statues. The place was kept tolerably clean, being evidently 
swept occasionally ; how long this cave had been used as a place 
of worship, I could not learn, ‘This cavorn-temple was tended by a 
company of Siamese Imams, who dwelt at the foot of the cliff 
and had besides a small temple outside. 

Sinee then I have scen and traversed many other wonderful 
caves amongst the limestone mountains on the Patini River, some 
of them with rivers ramming right through them, but I never saw 
any that could compete in natural grandeur and imposing effect 
with those at Kota Glang, 

‘Tho situation of tho limestone rango in which the latter exist, 
will be best indicated on the Asiatic Society's map of the Malay 
Peninsula by the word “ Gold” marked below Kg. Pénghulu Gen- 
dong Iéei. About this point a small river called the Tekam 
falls into the Pahang, and about threo miles up the course of this 
viver, the caves are reached. ‘There are a good many of them, but 
only the four principal ones—Kéta Tongkat, Kéta Birong, Kota 
Glanggi and Kota Pipan—aro deserving of notice. Kéta Tongkat 
and Kota Pipan are the nearest, and are close together; Kéta 
Barong is the furthest off, and Kata Glanggi lies between. 

Kota Tongkat, as itis seen and entored, is like the gigantic entrance 
to some vast citadel ; it is open on two sides, it picrees the ridge of 
limestone under which it lies from one side to the other, and the 
rond leads right through it. ‘This extensive natural poreh is sup- 
ported, or appears to be supported, by huge columns of stalactites 
and stalagmites, which have thickened through the dripping of 
endless ages, until they have become like the pillars of some great 
temple. This, so far as I saw at the time, is the only entrance to 
a valley which lies basin-like at the foot of a range of hills. Asa 
natural fort, this place would be impregnable; a handful of men, to 
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‘use the hackneyed phraso, could hold it against an army, 

Passing through Kéta Tongkat, we went first to Kéta Barong, I 
was rather disappointed with this cave, but it was wellI saw it 
first and not last. It lies low, and consists of two or thros 
long and wide, comparatively low-roofed caverns, of great extent, 
Dut not imposing in appearance. The most striking feature abont 
it was the enormous numbor of bats that swarmed in myriads, 
and the flutter of whose wings made a noise like the distant sound 
of a water-fall; indeed I mistook it for that at first, and expected 
to meet with a subterraneous river, but was soon disabused of 
that idea. We had about twenty’ torches, and the bats came 
fluttering around us so thickly, that I kept bobbing my head 
about perpetually to avoid their dashing against my face, but the 
marvel was that, although two or three times one brushed my 
sleeve not once did we collide. ‘The air was so donse with them, 
that it seomed an utter impossibility to pass and repass amongst 
them without coming in contact, 

‘We next inspected Kota Glanggi, which is situated higher up 
the clifis. Tt is approached through » narrow entrance of some 
length, from which one emerges into a fine, open, lofty cave, 
with a large opening in tho face of the cliff. As this entrance 
drought us in at the back of the cave, the first effect pro- 
duced on looking through the stupendous gloom which surrounded 
us to the distant yet dazzling light of this oponing, was very fine, 
and this effect was enhanced by the circumstance that about 
twenty of our company had reached the cave before us, and having 
seated themselves close to the opening, looked like so many 
Pigmies, whose small dark forms were thrown athwart the light 
with startling distinctness of outline, and served to give some idea 
of the vast proportions of the cavern. ‘The appearance of this caro 
is not unlike that I have described on the Patini, but much larger 
in its proportions; from it, however, branch off other eaves of oxtra- 
ordinary height, Ascending a steep and slippery incline at an 
angle of abont 60° or 70° by the aid of holes chipped in tho rock, a 
gallery is reached, on each sido of which rises a lofty dome about one 
hundred feet high, and both narrow, one being only about fifteen fect 
wide at the bottom; one of these domes is lighted from the top by 
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three round holes which are placed at regular intervals and give 
the roof almost the appearance of artificial construction, whilst the 
narrower one is lighted by a square hole near the top and looks 
ike a gigantic belfry ; a third, rather wider, leads up, by a serios 
of eyclopenn steps, to a narrow exit higher up the precipice, and 
from this we emorged, and by the aid of a rattan climbed up and 
over an awkward ledge, and reached 0 jagged pinnacle four hun- 
dred feet high, with a sheer drop to the valley beneath. From this 
point we had a very fine view of the country and of distant moun- 
tains, by means of which I obtained some good bearings for future 
guidance. 

Retracing our stops, wo approached Kéta Papan, which is really 
the great cave of the district. Our road lay through another 
part of Kota Tongkat, a series of dark and dangerous galleries, 
with dismal abysses of unknown depth, yawning at our feet ; along 
one of these wo had to travel by a narrow ledge against an over- 
hanging wall to the right, whilst to the left one of these horrid 
gulphs was gaping to receive us in its maw, should we make a false 
step. At last we emerged from this “hell’s gate,” and found our- 
selves under the entraneo to Kota Papan, but no one unacquainted. 
with the locality would ever guoss that there was a cave here at 
all, much less one of such gigantic proportions as this. An over- 
hanging ledge projects from the face of the cliff, and up to this we 
climbed by the aid of arattan ladder. Reaching the ledge, we 
found an insignificantlooking entrance, with no appearance of 
depth or size. Stepping within, however, we were assailed by a 
Dlast of air which came rushing continuously from the interior 
with an amazing force and with a sound like the rumbling in a 
chimney on a windy night. This considerably disconcerted our 
torch-bearers, whose futile attempts to light their damars were 
accompanied by volleys of “chilakes.” Having at last got our 
torches alight, we began first to deseond, then to ascend, then to 
descend and ascend again, wending our way between immenso 
angular masses of fallen stone, and groping and elambering with 
hands and feet over shin-breaking ledges, until we found ourselves 
involved inn labyrinth of passages. Selecting that on the right, 
one guides led us into the great eare of Kéta Pipan, 
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T.do not know how to deseribe it, language fails me, from the 
fact that there are no familiar objects to which I can ‘liken’ it. 
Perhaps the dome of St, Paul's might serve to give some idea of tho 
height and size, but the cave is polysided. It is lighted from a 
grottolike opening in one of its sides about twenty feet above the 
floor. ‘This opening is backed by a screen of velvety-green foliage 
about thirty feet high, through which thesun’s rays scintillate from 
wide opening above, so that the interior is illuminated chiefly by 
reflected light, a few small holes in the top of the dome just admit 
‘enough to prevont the roof being altogether lost in the gloom. The 
angles of this polygon are fluted and columnar and radiate at the 
capital, branch meeting branch, so that the dome is like the nan; 
arched roof of the nave of some Gothie cathedral, whilst the drip- 
pings from the limestone have wrought themselves into combina. 
tions of stalactites of endless variety of form, and have decked this 
edifice of nature with more elaborate and fantastic ornamentation 
than all the genius of Gothic art could devise. 

‘There are no idols of man’s eoustruetion, but the floor of this na- 
taral temple is strewn with curious and weird-like forms. There 
is one huge block of stone about fifteen fect square which might 
represent the altar of an ancient race of giants; there aro four 
or five upright stones like those of the Druids on Salisbury plain: 
‘three of which are placed symmetrically at the grotto-like opening, 
one at cach side, and one in the middle, as if to guard the entrance: 
one could almost imagine they haa been put there by design. 

T do not wonder that the superstitious Malays should have 
sought an explanation in the supernatural : according to them, 
‘this cave is the home of a great hantu, and the violent wind which 
met us at the entrance was the breath of the angry spirit opposing 
our intrusion, ‘The petrifed man referred to by the boatmen is 
simply a block of stone covered with drippings from the limestone 
till its shoulders are smooth, but with no resemblance whaterer to 
the human form divine ; the oven or furnace is like an oven, but it 
owesits forin to the same causo; the slag and the loaves of bread aro 
also tho result of the same action, the slag consists, s one cari see 
on breaking it, of small angular stones which have become rounded 
and cemented together by this process, and the mass really doos 
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resemble the refuse of a furnace, whilst the loaves aré merely larger 
isolated stones covered in the same fashion, Far in the recesses of 
another cavern which branches off this, or rather apart of the same 
cavern, but to reach which one must ascond a smooth plateau which 
rrsos from the floor of the first, I found the flour and sugar secreted in 
‘one of nature's cupboards. Between two round columns or sta- 
lactites, each topped with a crown of lotus leavos as symmetrical 
as if they had grown in the usual manner, was imbedded a vein 
of decomposed felspar, which the popular imagination had con- 
verted into household stores. 

I shall not proceed further with this description lest I should 
tine your patience, I have not told you one half of what interested 
me, and I myself did not see half of the mysterious underground 
passages with which this cavern is again undermined. I lost 
myself in ono of those labyrinths into which I had ventured 
alone, and wandered about hopclessly for some time; at one turn 
I came to a spot where four or five galleries met, and away in the 
distance at the far ond of one of them I saw a light glimmering like 
‘a star from its other entrance. Ithought of the story of “Sinbad 
the Sailor” and got lostin a reverie, when Iwas rudely awakened from 
my dream by the shouts of some of the party who had come in search 
of me. I tried to take a sketch of the main cavern, craning my 
neck to get a proper view of its roof, but I gave it up in despair. 
‘The breadth of this polygon from side to side each way was ninety- 
three paces, and I should guess the height at about one hundred 
and fifty feet. I am sure a couple of days would not exhaust all 
the branchos and subterraneous passages of this wonderful cave, 
but my time was limited, and I was reluctantly compelled to return. 

Tt would not do, however, to pass away from these caves without 
reciting the legend of Kdta Glanggi, as narrated to the company 
by one of the oldest men at the kampong, as we rested ourselves 
after our Inbours on a rock at the foot of Kéta Papan. In olden 
times there was a Raja Gzavacr who had a beautiful daughter, 
whom the son of Raja Mewpana of Lépis had fallen desperately 
nove with. This son of Meuawo got his father to open negocia- 
tions with Raja Gxanaor for the hand of his daughter. Raja 
Graxact was willing enough and consented, but the person of the 
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son of Mzrnana was distasteful to the daughter. Tn the meantime 
the son of Raja Uso of Birk was out hunting one day in tho 
ighbourhood of Kéta GHanggi and accidentally got sight of the 
intended bride ; straightway his breast was fired with passion, and 
ho with his attondants loitored about the neighbouring forest for 
days uatil ho could seo her again. Fortune favoured him, and being 
‘ono of your bold wooers, he seized and earriod her off by force. 
"The young lady took kindly to her captor, and was eventually 
carried off by him to his father’s court, after somo unavailing ef 
forts to gain Raja GuaNccr's consent to their union. Here thoy 
livod bappily for a short time, until the rival lover, hearing of tho 
abduction, got his father to appeal to Raja Granacr to have tho 
girl restored, and as neither the daughter herself nor her bold win- 
nor would consent, a war ensued betwoon Rija Usur of Bird and 
Raja Granaor, because Raja Usvr, like a sensible man, said that 
if the giel liked his son they were now married, and he dia not see 
why he should go against his son for the sake of Raja Mexcoana, 
‘The result was that seven of GLaNaor's best mon got killed, and as 
ho was not very warm on the subject of the abduction, soving his 
daughter was pleased he resolved to got out of the embroilment as 
ereditably as he could; accordingly, he wrote a letter to Raja 
Menwano of Lapis ropresenting that it really was his affair and 
recommending him to go to war with Raja Buei on his own 
account, and this, poor old Mesnan did and was killed, whilst 
Gzaxacr and Usor, of Bur became reconciled, and the bride and 
bridegroom lived happily evor afterwards. I give you the story as it 
was told to me, without any attompt at improvement, aud just as I 
took it down in my note-book. 














Bourw Rave, 
Interior of Pahang, 26¢h July, 1882. 











NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Warn Inzusrnarioxs, 





SNAKE POISONS. 


Captain Dovcras, navn, H. M.'s Resident at Selangor, has just 
furnished me with conclusive proof that the oft-repeated dictum 
that “the nervous system of a poison snake is proof against the 
ecifio action of its own poison” [Cassell N. H., vol. 4, p. 45) is 
incorrect. He recently irritated a cobra until, in striking at the 
stick with which he was touching it, the snake inflicted a well- 
marked wound on its own back. In ten minutes it was dead. 

The same gentleman informs mo that he recently captured an 
ophiophagus claps (hamadryad) measuring 18 feet 6 inches! To. 
Jerably large for a venomous snake, and that the most aggressive 
of any known, 

A propos of snakes, residents would do well to provide them- 
selves with the remedy which Mr. Kxacas has discovered—perman- 
ganate of soda, ‘There is unmistakable evidence that it has saved 
life, Internal. doses of strong spirit should be administered every 
five minutes after the permanganate has been injected into the 
wound. 

Any reader of this Journal who knows of a case of death from 
snake bite within the last twenty-five years (excepting the case of 
‘the Malay who mistook a cobra for an eel and put hie finger in its 
mouth) will greatly oblige by communicating the facts to me. 


N.B.D. 








PYTHON'S EGG.9 


‘The species of Python whose egg is the subject of illustration is 
Known as python reticulatua from the beautiful diamond-shaped 


Three clousgd lates prevaied with tile Nambor of the Journal aro te gift ot 
¥.BrBinaas Sg, Fn Dees Ll 
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reticulations which form its distinctive marks, ‘Two others are 
Aesoribed in popular natural histories, -P. regius and P. seb; 
‘a fourth variety found in Singapore and named P. Ourtus being 
ignored. ‘The Intter has a ved in place of an olive ground, and, as 
only one example—that in the Leyden Museum—has reached Bu- 
rope, specimens command a high value, fifteen or twenty dollars 
Doing readily given at the Rafiles Museum, which possesses the 
only two caught dmving the lnst few years. 

The python reticulatus is frequently (and erroneously) called a 
boa constrictor, all boas being of American origin. AIL snakes of 
this species contradict the assertion in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica that “no reptile is known to hatch its eggs.” ‘The egg from’ 
which this drawing was made was detached from a mass of about 
one hundred, cemented together by a glutinous substance. Around 
this mass the femalo snake coils herself, Cold-blooded as snakes 
axe, its temperature on such occasions rises to 75° Fahrenheit, which 
is maintamed for 56 days, when the young begin to emerge from 
the shell. The latter resembles tough parchment, and is elastic to 
tho touch, All the eggs in the mass described were found to con- 
tain live snakes about 16 inches long. 

‘The Raffles Musown is indebted to the Mabtraja of Johor for 
this interesting addition to its collection. 





N.B.D, 
FLYING LIZARD. 


‘This pretty little animal, of which a life-size illustration is given, 
bounds in Singapore, and is known as draco volens. ‘The specimen 
from which the drawing was made gave mo a slight shock by 
rissing its leap and plunging between my collar and neck, causing 
much momentary discomforture, until its long tail sticking out made 
4 companion exclaim “Why it’s only a lizard!” 

Fow natural histories give any particulars of this interesting 
reptile, which is capable of a considerable length of fight, if such 
it can bo termed. ‘The oggs are tiny little things about the size 
of peas, but Ihave never succeeded in obtaining an embryo, or 
séving a nowly-hatched specimen. It may here be noted that no 
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species of lizard whatever is in any sense poisonous, while very 
few possess tecth sufficiently developed to inflict a wound. Spiders 
are, like snakes, great enemies of lizards, the usual proceeding being 
to catch the latter asleep and swiftly weave a web round its montb, 
after which the spider bites the lizard on the lip causing speedy 
death, 

Readers interested in natural history might furnish interesting 
information by keeping this animal in confinement, 


N. B.D. 





SINGAPORE LOBSTER. 


‘This orustacoan has not hitherto been figured or described, and, 
though ocoasionally found in the Singapore markets, is by no 
means common, ‘Tho illustration is exactly onecthird of the na- 
tural size, 


N.B.D. 
FLOWERING BANANA. 


This is tho most brilliantly flowering of tho Afusaceay, and is 
known to botanists as the musa coccinea, or “ pisang sole” of tho 
‘Malays, Tt has a triangular rose-coloured fruit, which is not 
catable, Some fine examples may be seen in the public gardens, 
Singapore, near tho orchid houso, and itis rather surprising that 60 
handsome and easily grown a plant has not found more favour 
amongst residents, 

‘Tho flowor is fignred in “ Choice Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves of 
Tava” by Madano B. Hora vax Notes, but the plato herewith 
was printed prior to the publication of that work, and was, at the 
time, the only coloured plate of the plant which had appeared, 





N. B.D. 
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Srarezxt or HAJI MAHOMED ALI, 4 Maowxpax ov 
Ananto Exrnactiox, pony rm tie Iszaxp or Haran, 
Omrya, mecanpiya Manoarepans ny Ciwa. 





J, Haji Manton Aux ry Yosvv, of the comitry of Hainan, hav 
hoard the following story from the old mon of Hainan, 

Oneo, when Rija Taxo-waxa was King of China, ho was tneasy 
in his mind for along time. One night he dreamt that there existed 
Mahomedan people on either side of China, who wore cloths 
wrapped round their heals, and long coats down to their foot, and 
had their faces covored with hair; and that if he could bring those 
people to China, his mind would be at ease. Upon this, ho sont a 
nmbor of junks in search of the people of which he had dreamt, 
and brought them to China, giving them orders to live in different 

of tho country, such as Canton, Hunan, Yu-nan, Ham-su, 
un and Hainan, Now, one of theso Arabs had a groat many 
Aescondants, of whom I am one. In course of time, the race be- 
came scattered about the country, wntil a man named Sultan 
Srfxan became King of Yu-um, After this various disturbances 
arose in different parts, and sinco the death of Raja Taxa.wano 1 
can only partially remember what took place, 

The custom smong Mussulmon in China was that they were 
called Hué-Hué, and wore torchangs like the Chinese ; but we con- 
tinued to wear tho long coats of on ancestors. But now, however, 
the custom has been changed by the Chinese as regards those long: 
coats, and they have become the exchisive cosfime of great men, or 
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of people going to be married, nor can they be worn by the com- 
mon people, 

In onr habits of life, such as our way of eating, drinking, st 
, standing, de, we axo like the Chinese, but differ a little in 
some things. ‘The Chineso have the custom of nailing pieces of 
paper to their doors with tho names of their idols (To Peh Kong) 
written on them. We, on our doors, write the name of God and 
his Prophet, 

It is onsy to distinguish th Chinese from the Hué-Tu rice- 
shops. In the latter, the fowls and ducks exhibited for sale have 
all beon killed by their throats being out; while in the shops kept 
dy tho Chinese thoro is no mark of a knife on tho bodies of the 
ried poultry. In their shops, too, there are many things contrary 
to tho Mostom faith, 

Jn Hainan, there avo only four mosques, as that is a small coun 
tay, but in the other provinees mosques are very numerous. ‘The 
Kortn is writton in Arabio, intorlined with @ Chineso trans! 
‘ond this praotico is pursued in the othor Arab books translated into 
Chinese, 

All tho Hué-Hué's in Chinn aro of the Khanaft sect, and there 
aro none of the Shafi, ‘They speak Chinoso and therefore few 
come to the Straits; many however go on tho Mocea pilgrimage, 

I have heard that, in the time of our grandfathors and great- 
sianduthers, wo were vory powerfil and wore indopendent, but 
tho death of Raja Tag-wawa marked tho commencement of tho 
Aectino of Mahomedan power in China, 

‘Tho majority of us are rice-cultivators, coooa-nut and pinang 
(betel-nut) planters and gardeners. ‘There aro also amongst ws 
‘many fishormen, but no large merchants, 

‘The foregoing is a short skotch of our position in China, 

J, Haji Mawontep Axr, can speak Hainan, Macao, Téchow, and 
Know a little Keb, but T cannot read or write moxe than a few 
charactors, 

















Singapore, May, 1882, 
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PANTANG KAPUR OF THE MADEK JAKUN. 





‘The following axe a few notes which T omitted to insert in my 


paper on the Endau and Stimbrong : 


English. 
Stone 
Rain 
River 

Clouds 
Deor (Kijang) 
Hog 
Dog 
Bear 
White 

Heart 
Belly 

Cloth 
Headkerchief 
Baju, Trowsers 
Spear 
‘To fell trees 
Prabhu 
To drink 





Pantang Kapur. 
Che-bt 

Pure 

Sémptdh 

‘Tongkat chéléore 
Bisan ststrong* 
Stmungkor pénythu® 
Minohor 

Chigtame 

Péntol 

st dtlam 
‘Mambong panjang 
Pompoin 

Sipu tinggol 
Porsok 

Pénabin 

‘Mémantil 

Lbpek 

Méntkoh stimptlth 
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English. Pantang Képir, 
‘Bo lay by Betiroh* 
To go Bijok* 
Tired Bisijul 
Pinang Pingilat 
Hog Pénytku kétol® 
Fire PEhangat : 
‘Muskot-ball Blah che-6¢ 
Oar PEinant? 
Axo Phting béptninge 
Pirlo Péimnat 
To buy} MényCioh 


Tho words marked ® only are different from those given in my 
former list (Journal No. 3, July, 1879, p. 118) tho romaindor boing 
radically the samo, and presenting merely differences of pronuncia- 
tion, or a change in the form of prefix. 

‘Tho word “abo” given in Looay’s list as the “ pantang Kkitpur” 
oquivalent for “ tired” seems to bo another instance of the identity 
of tho “pantang kipar” with the original Jakun dialect, “ Iesbok” 
having that meaning amongst the Jakuns of the Madek in their 
own dialect. 





D. F. A. HERVEY, 





STONE FROM BATU PAHAT. 





Jn a former paper,(+) I mentioned a tradition that stone was 
‘Drought from Batu Pahat to Malacca for tho construction of the 


(C) Journal No. 8, Straits Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
‘December, 1881, p, 93 (Note 2). 
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fortress there, but expressed a doubt as to its trustworthiness, 
there being plenty of good stone lying much nosror to hand than 
Batu Pahat, the outting of which ix also attributed by another 
‘tradition to th Siameso, 

‘This view is confirmed by tho account given in Rarvnas’ “'Trans- 
lution of @ Malay Manuscript” (Journal No. 4, Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, December, 1879, p. 14) which runs aa 
follows :— 

“As soon as the lotters arrived at Malacca from the Raja of Goa, 
“ the Portuguone who wore in Malnoca ordered such of the people as 
“ji remained there to bring iron-stones for the fort from Kwala 
“Tinggi,(*) Pala Upeh,(*) Bata Bras,(*) Patan Jawa (1 small 

island near Malacon), from Teluk Mas,(+) from Pésan Pringgi,(*) 
“from Plan Barong.(*) and from the country in the intorior of 
‘ Malacoa; and the price the Portugnese paid for them was at the 
“mite of thirty dollars por hundred stonos of Inrge, and twenty 
“dollars per Inmared stones of mall sizo, For tho eggs which 
“thoy used in their mortar, the Portuguese paid at the rate of « 
“semug Uden (new coin) (7) for each. For limo (kdpur) they 




















(1).N. W. boundary of Malacca. Formorly thore wns a fort here, 
at which Nawnoun was stationed for some timo; the Police Station 
‘which hne taken its place is a little nearer the month of tho river. 
(*) This was originally part of the town, and oconpiod, at the 
timo Atnvavenave took Malnoca, by nino thousand Javaneso une 
dor « chief named Utemuti Raja, who made overtures to Aun 
avenaut to protect himself in caso of tho latter's succors. A cen- 
tury ago the island was only n pistol-shot from the shore, and 
twonty or thirty yours ago the shore at Limbongan opposite ex- 
tended a quarter of'a mile further to sea than it door now. ‘There 
are threo krdmats on tho island still visited by the natives, of 
which one is the tomb of a Javanese. 
(*) The sito of this { oannot ascortain, but the rook is kaid to be 
and of a frinblo character. 
(+) About 7 mailes South of Malacca, said to dorive its namo from 
shore. 
robably be “Sauh Pringgi,” where the Portu- 
red ; it is a rock not far from Tluk Mas. 
(2) This is a small islet not far from the preceding. 
(2) Value 24 couts, 
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‘paid fifteen dollars for a koyan; (7) and the cvolies employed 
“digging away the hill were paid at the rate of half-a-dollar each 
“for one day’s work. During thirty-six years throe months and 
“fourtoon days the Portuguese were employed in the construction 
“of the fort, and then it was completed.” 


D, ¥, A. HERVEY, 


~ (4) About 25 tons. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
op Tux 
GENERAL MEETING 
or mn, 
STRAITS BRANCH 


ov me 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


MELD apn 
EXCHANGE ROOMS. 








WEDNESDAY, 2lsr FEBRUARY, 1888, 
Preseyn: 

B. Brower, Esquire, u1.v., »- President. in the Chair, 

‘The Hon'ble A. ME. Skrxxen, acting n8 Honorary Secretary 

Rowix Konk, Bequiee, Honorary Sreasuren 

Dr. C.eewixo, Coneillon. 











anil the following among other Members :— 


Col. 8. DustoH, waa, 
N. B. Dewsvs, Baguive, Ph. D. 
Avao Deswrs, Esquire, 
Branvere Pat, Baguio. 

©. Dusror, Baquiee. 

J.B, Joaquisr, Bequire, 

B,C, nur, Bsquive, 

BF. G, Bruxanv, Baquire. 

. B. Danttauany, Baquire. 

©. Munny, Brqnire. 

HL. Nonoxma, Esquire. 
Incut Momaacep Sato. 











‘The names of the following gentlomen provisionally clected by 
tho Couneil fo he Members of the Society winco the last annual 
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‘mecting were circulated and approved :— 
H. A. Trostesox, Baquire. 
‘Monsieur J. B. pe ra Crorx. 

P, Haxcoox Havorrox, Esquire. 
TT, Baxorrsoe, Esquire, 

Frank Hattox, Baquire. 

B, Deventer, Baquive. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Report of tho Couneit 
for 1882 

‘The Honorary Treasurer read his Annual Report. 

‘Tho election, by ballot, of Officers for tho year 1883 was then 
proceeded with, the result being ns follows :— 

‘The Hon'ble ©. J, Trvrxa, 2s.6., President, 

Tho Hon'ble A. M. Sxrxwen, Vice-President, Singapore, 
D. Loaan, Esquire, Viee-President, Penang. 

W. EB, Maxwetr, Esquire, Hovorary Secreta 
Bowsy Kork, Baquire, Mowarary Treas 
‘The Hon'ble Jaxne Grauast, 

N. B. Deswvs, Esquire, Ph. Dy, 

Cu. Preorsa, Bsqu 
A, Durr, Exquiro, 
HH. L. Nonoxita, Eaquire, 

Tho Chairman, referring spociully to the duties of Honorary 
Secretary as being thoso of most consequence to the Society's wel- 
faro, rogretted that Mr. W.B, Maxwntr, whose clection ho had 
just had much pleasure in announcing to the mooting, had not yet 
returned to the Colony. 

Ho believed, however, that Mr. Maxwext, would shortly arrive ; 
and it was hoped that he would then undertake the office, to which 
this meoting had unanimously elected him, with the same readiness 
with which he had so frequently contributed to our Journals, Tn 
tho interval, he was authorised to stato that Mr. SkrxxeR, who 
had beon acting as Honorary Secretary sinco Mr. Swerrex man's 
absenco, would kindly continuo to carry on the work. 

‘Tho meeting was closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
ov TE 
COUNCIL 
ov mire 
STRAITS BRANCH 
ov nite 
ROYAL ASIATIC. SOCIETY, 
FOR TIE YEAR 1882, 








‘Tho Connell of tho Straits Asintio Socioty, in reporting upon 
tho Prococdings for tho your 1882, avo to prosont. to the 
mombors a sntisfnctory account of the Society's finances, of the 
publication of its Journal, and of tho growth of its Library ; and 
have to congratulate tho members upon entoring into the seventh 
year of the Socioty’s oxistenco with ao much that is enconraging 
for tho future. 

‘Tho Juno number of the Journal appoaved ently in Septombor, 
and was an unusually full Journal, comprising 171 pages in all. AK 
ft included every MS. received by tho Socioty np tho ond of 
August, thore has naturally beon experionecd some difficulty and 
delay in bringing out the December number, which is, for the same 
reason algo, a short one. Tt is uow in tho printer's han 

‘This Journal will contain somo furthor intorosting 
tho interior of tho Peninsula by Mr. W. Caatenox, who has mado 
prolonged journeys of the most ontorprising character, somo of 
‘them in rogions hitherto unexplored. ‘Tracings of his routes have 
boon purchased by the Socioty, partly with a view to a new edition 
of its map, which seoms likely to bo required boforo long; « 
lithographing machine is also to be procured from England, ancl 
‘be of use for this among other purposes, 
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‘The following accounts, which have been received and adjusted, 
show the nett result of the Society's venture in printing and 
publishing this nap ; and it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the ultimate cost. (£167) of tho 400 copies much exceeded 
Mr. Snaxvonn’s original estimate, yet the Society's outlay is 
already very nearly recouped, and 101 copies remain on hand for 
wale — 


Sale of Maps in 1881, Straits Sottlementy,...§485.00 














Do. in 1882, do, v 61.50 
Do. in London, so 166.91 
181. $708.41 
Tuly 5, Paid Mr, Stanford, ss. sss S3B7AT 
Proceeds of sale of Maps 
roturnod by Mr. Stanford, £20. 9/ 156.91 
Door, 29, Paid Mr. Stanford, ... .. «». 210.98 
——-$805.36 
Tn hnnd on Int ( 50 eopien in Straits, @83=$160 


Tany., 1883, (5L- do inLondon,@l2 
Value of copies in hand, ... $903 








‘Tho Society's aid las recently beon solicited by the Govern. 
ment in getting together information for a text book of Geogra- 
phy, withont which the map is of comparatively little'use in our 
schools. ‘Tho mattor will be one for our secossors to deal with 
finally in the prosent year. But it will not be out of place for us 
here to repeat what was said in our predecossors' Roport:— 

“This tracing will be of most service when it induces those who 
“travel to furnish corrections and additions as our knowledge of 
“the country extends. Probably not ono-tenth part of the Penin- 
“gula has, even at: tho present time, beon traversed by Europeans, 
“ and it becomes clear from the Geographical Notes, printed in each 
“ successive Journal, that if the Peninsula’s Geography is over to 
10 really known, explorations are required on a more comprehen- 
ive scale than can be looked for in the occasional journals of 
“district offcors.” 
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‘Some pains have been taken this year, for which the Society is 
particularly indebted to the Vice-President, to get in order aud to 
catalogue our growing Library of exchanges, and also to obtain 
anissing copies, &o, &e. An agent (Messrs. Koxituee of Leipzig) 
has also been appointed for Germany, in addition to Messrs. 
‘Tadowen in London and Messrs, Euwest Lenovx & Co, in Paris 

The Council has folt itself justificd, in view of the largo balance 
of $1,082 in hand, in reducing the amiual subscription for members 
from §6 to §5. 

Tho Council now resiguing office has, in tho courso of tho your, 
been woakened by the departure of its President, its Vieo-President 
for Penang, and its Honorary Secretary, and also of one of its 
Councillors; but it has boon enabled to hold its mootings owing to 
tho quorum of dirce oficers now allowed under tho amended Rulo 
12, passed at tho last annual goneral meoting. ‘The dutios of 
Honorary Secretary have, sineo Mx. Swerrevitant loft the Settlo- 
mont, boen undertaken by one of tho Councillors (Mr. Sxavwxn). 

‘Tho number of new members olectod during 1882 was 6, oxen. 
sive of tho 6 mombers elected at tho last anual mooting in 
Tanuary, 1882. 

‘The total munbor is now as follows:— 

Honorary Momber,.. 
Ordinary Mombers, 











THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT. 





In submitting my Annual Report to the Members of this 
Society, I have much pleasure in being able to speak of continued 
prosperity. 

On the Ist January, 1882, thero was a balance of $797.65 in my 
hands. ‘Tho Receipts for the year 1882 amounted to $852.70 
and the expenditure to $711.28, showing  Balanco of 141.42 to 
tho good, making the Society's Credit Balanco at tho Bank $939.07 
in all, ‘This amount is made up as follows :— 

Amount deposited in the Bank for one your at 











5% por annum, sss $900.00 
In Bank, 85.67 
In Hand, 3.40 

$930.07 





On tho 81st Decomber, 1882, the outstanding subscriptions were 
as follows:— 








For 1879, on $6.00 
» 1880, 5 6.00 
» 1881, 6.00 
» 1882, 47.88 

$65.98 





‘Tho interest due on the Bank deposits is $41.22, and, after 
deducting the sum of $13.10 paid for Clerk's salary and other dis- 
Dursements for December, 1882, there will be « balance to the 
‘eredit of tho Society of $1,082.52. 

With reference to the outstanding subscriptions, the sum of 
$85.88 may be considered as good, and the remainder as doubtful 
debts. 

EDWIN KOEK, 
Honorary Treasurer, 
Singapore, 41h Jenuary, 1883. 
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JOURNAL 
(from 20th April to 25th Mag, W72 





wus ox 4 mau nose 
SARAWAK TO MERI, 
ON THB NoRTIEWes Coast OF BORNEO 


IN THE BRUNEI TERRITORY. 





¥E 
PRIL 20¢h, 1872.—Having had n passage offered mo 
by C— in his steamer the Bertha, a small craft 
noventy fect long, fifty-five tons burthen, of ten (nomi- 
nal) horse-power, I ginlly availed myself of his kind 
invitation, expecially a ho was bound for Meri in 
the Brunei territory, touching at some of the Sarawak const stations, 

Left Sarawak at 7 a.at., stoamod down to Pinding, and break~ 
fasted with M-——, the Vieo-Consul at Tanah Puteh. We got out 
of the Sarawak river at the Muaratebas entrance soon after 9 4a, 
and cleared Tanjong Poe at noon. T see the hill has been cleaved 
here for the light-house, which is in course of construction. 

30th April,—At daylight off Sirik. ‘The neap tides prevented our 
entering one of the Rejang entrances to visit Bruit, eo we stood off 
along the coast for Oya. Weather very fine, but extremely hot. At 
5 pat. we passed the steamer Sri Saraivak from Bintulu bound to 
Kuching, Entered the Oya river at 6.80 rat, This river has a 
‘par with nino feot on it at high water. At 8 v.at. wo wore anchored, 
off tho jetty of the Oya Trading Company, whore we mel W— 
awaiting us, 


oS 
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Lat May.—he Residont De C— eame over to call on wie in the 
‘and I walked round with him to soe the new buildings 
which are being erected. I found Oya improved sinco I Inst visited 
it, ‘The now Court House Ins been built, and T attended De C— 
holding Court inthe afternoon, W— and C—— have now got 
their stores up, aud the ongines in working onlor for snygo-washing. 
‘hoy speak very hopefully of their peospects if they can only once 
got firly started, but their difficulties are great in opouiny 
‘a now place as Oya, De C— dined with us iu the eveni 

Qnd May.—Lett Oya at 3 ex, Weather feartully hot, with a 
ht breoxe, Stocred North for Biutule, 

rd May.—Still stocring for Bintula, making a slow passage, 
wind and tide against ws; the heat intouwe, Reached, Bintulu at 
1.30 nat, and found S~— in the Fort. I walked through the bazaue 
with S—, which [found had consilerahly extended, hut was not 
xo clean and smart as when I lust visited this placo. 1 found my 
feionds Ganeas and Bangéean Buyesn still alive and well, 

‘The conversation at night turned on Brunci ani Borneo polities. 
Onlers have beon given to clear Kidurong point for a light-house, 
and it is hoped a settlemont will bo formed here, but I question 
if it will ovor como to anything. Whore is the trade to come 
from? 

Ath May.—We wore delayed getting away till 8.80 vat. C— 
having a ergo in tho Malay Court against a man uamod Brorou 
Rao, which cost a great deal of weangling and disputing. 

We left with the ebb tide in a squall of wind ant rain, and 
nearly cane to grief on the bar at the mouth of the river, there 
being only five feet of water. I can see very well C— is not 
anuch of a skipper, 

Sailed a N.B. course, enjoyed a fine evening with a strong breeze, 
which, however, died down at sunset. 

5th May—Passed Soxbise mountain and later @ high mountain 
could be poreeived in the interior, the naine of which I could not 
earn, ‘The weather very fine, but the heat intense, ‘The const- 
ino hilly, covered with jungle, with what appears to bo limestone 
clits oceasionally showing. 

‘Wo made the mouth of the Mori river at 4 ear, and not 
knowing the chauuel grouuded, eventually anchoring in two 
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fathoms. C—— and myself amused ourselves walking on the 
sandy const, We returned on board after dark in a boat from 
the Meri village bearing a depntation headed by the chief trader 
Awang Banan, 

After dinner, a long conversation was carried on. which lasted 

till well into the night, the chief topic heing trade, The Awang 
stated that the Sultan's Officers hearing his chop had already heen 
down the coast giving notice that uo oppression would ho allowed, 
and that only the fair and lawfal taxes wonld be allowed to be 
collected. ‘This is the firstefruit of the treaty between Brunei and 
Sarawak, and shows that the Sultan's territory is not in such a 
state of anarehy as is generally supposed. Oyow Amn, the Kayan 
Chief who was at Bintulu, was spoken of as a bad character. 
The Awang stntod that two Chinese had proceeded up the Ba- 
ram river, leaving two others in their prakn at Meri, Everything 
reported quiot up the Baram, ‘The Awang undertook to look for 
clnnabar, saying he wax sure it was to ho found in the interior of 
the Baran, He seemed afraid of compromising himself with the 
Sultan, but C-— told him there was nothing to he afraid of. 

Tho Awang finally stated he would proceed to Kuching in the 
Bertha, if we would givo him a passage ; he seoins a perfectly civi- 
lised Malay, and told us he had heen twenty-seven times to Singne 
pore, but only once to Sarawak, i. ¢., Kuching. 

‘The Malays who accompanied the Awang told us aliost any. 
thing might be found in the Baram, and mentioned einnabar, earth 
oil, birds’ nests, gutta, gold, diamonds, in fact everything that is to 
do met with in Sarawak. ‘The rice evop in the Baram had failed. 
and rice is now selling at high prices; there is every chance of a 
famine breaking out, 

We wore told that the point we had walked out to in the 
vening was Tanjong Baili, the rock facing which we found to 
riso about fifty or sixty fect from the water's edge, and coiposeat 
‘of what seemed to mo to be sandstone. 

Gth Aay.—At 8 At. tried to enter the Meri river ; we experi- 
enced much difficulty in finding the chamnel, owing to the numerous 
sand-bauks, and we found only 54 feet of water to get in on. ‘The 
southern bank of the river slopes back to a low range of hills, the 
lower portion of which seemis adinirably suited for gardens. On the 
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opposite bank’ an extensive plain extends to the sea, and, T should 
think, to the northward as far as the Baram river, the mouth of 
which is visible from the sea-shore hore. We anchored off Meri 
village, which bears 4 similar appearance to other Malay villages on 
the const. 

Meri village consists of ton houses, and is under Orang Kaya 
Setia Raja, I landed on the right bank of the river, accompanied 
only by my boy, and crossing over the plain to the sea, bathed and 
spent somo timo in strolling nbout, C— being busy with the 
steamer, I found the uatives quiet and obliging, and I felt just 
‘ag much at home here as if I had been at Oya, ‘The village 
appear to keep a good many Inffaloes, I counted as many as fifty 
ead. 

In the evening an old Brunet Chief eae on board and said it was 
all up with the Brunei people, ax the Chinese had got into the 
Baran and wore giving the Kayans $40 per pikul for gutta, while 
they had beon paying a lower price. Tt is very evident that, if the 
Chinese obtain a footing in this river and come into direct contact 
the Kayans, the Brunei deilers’ occupation ix gone, 

‘Tho two Chinese who were in the village paid us visit. ‘They 
Delonged, they suid, to Sarawak, and were awaiting the return of (wo 
friends from the Baram who had gono trading in the company of 
some Brunei men ; theto Chinese reeined quite contonted and satis. 
fied with Meri, 

I gathered from the conversntion at night that Meri village, 
where we were, was only the Malay Kampong, the Milanos were to 
be found only a day's pull up the river. The entire population 
Malays and Milonos—in the Mori river was estimated at 1,000 
souls, 

‘Thore was formerly a Milano village below the present one of 
Mori, the poste of which attracted my attention as we ascended 
the river. ‘This village was abandoned in times gone by, ax the 
natives were so harasged and ravaged by Daynks and Kayans, that 
they had to move thefr quarters, and they are nov seattered over 
the different rivers in the neighbourhood. 

Our Nakodah’s son and his nephow had just returned from 
Brunei, and gave C-— and myself some curious information ax to 
the immorality prevailing in the Branei eapital. 
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1th May.—Up early and enjoyed a delightful bath in the sen 
swith a walk on the sands. 

‘The Orang Kaya of Gamun—tho headian of the village round 
Baili Point which bears the same name as the bay, namely, Lusk— 
came on board. He spoke of the village as extensive, the anchor- 
age being good for pralus, sheltering them from the N.B, monsoon, 

‘The Orang Kaya not being a Brunei man complained of the 
exactions of Pangtran Montascen A1axt, to whom the village had 
to pay eighty eatties per annum per man. 

J learnt to-day that Meri and Sibati are the property of Pangé- 
ran Anak Chuchu (called Pang@ran Muda in Brunei ) and Pan~ 
giran Mowaxnn Atasc; tho former claims 87, and the latter 107 
doors. ‘The population may be estimated at 1,250 souls, 

Nyah to Suai inclusive is the property of Pangtran Pxstanouar ; 
population 600. Suni to Kidurong belongs to the Sultan, 

Bliat, on the other side of tho Baram, belongs to Pangtran 
Pewaxonait ; population 1,599. ‘The Bliat river flows #0 close to 
that of Baram that boats ean be pulled across and eargoos tran- 
shipped. Blint nay, therefore. hocomo a better station than Beri 

‘Pho Baram population inay be estimated at about 30,000, under 
four or five independent Chiefs. ‘The Malays assuro mo that this 
river is safo for trading purposos from its mouth to its source, If 
this iscorreet, the Barnum is not in such a state of anarchy and eon- 
fusion as the Sarawak people would lead us to expect, 

‘To.day 1 had to hear au argument between C— and the Branei 
peoplo as to the relative merits and demerits of the Sarawak and 
Brunei Governments. Awang Bapay and Tuan Paxsawa defended 
Bronei, and C— took up tho eudgels for Sarawak, 

‘The former said : “ Look how the Sarawak peoplo are fined for the 
 slightost offence, which fine goes to the Government, while here, 
“except the serah, wo rarely fine people, unless it is for some 
% grave offence, and then the fine goes to the injured party.” 

In reply to this C— said: “ Your rule is even worso than se- 
« yah, which is bad enough. How about that ease where Panglima 
“ Barayo—tho headman of avillage—had to pay Pangéran Anak 
© Chuchu 20 pikuls of gums ; not having these, he borrowed them 
“from you, Awang BApAx, and he has to pay you sixty pikuls of 
+ gutta value ahont $2,400, You, Awang Banas, who are 
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“wealthy Brunei man, pay nothing, while Panglima Bazin (who 
“does not belong to Brunei) and his people have to pay. You get 
“ three pikuls of gutta for one piknl of gums, that is to say, sixty 
pikuls of gutta for $1,500, which gutta is worth $2,400, and this 
« way of deating you call trading, for this is not an unexceptional 
ease, but of constant occurrence. ” 

‘The above.quoted ense originated whilst Pangéran Anak Chuelu 
Covhose property the Meri district is ) was proceeding from Sarawak 
to Brunei in his schooner, Meeting with hend-winds, he brought up 
in tho Mori river, and, finding this a good opportunity for replen- 
ishing his exchoyior, lovied the above tax, ‘The Pangtran carried 
awvay plunder from tho unfortunate natives to the extent of $9,000, 
leaving the population so deeply in dobt that it will take them 
years to recovor themselves. 

8th May.—Vrading seems slow work’ in these parts, as C— 
had great dificulty in getting hia friends to como to terms, and it 
‘was not till he got up steam and showed that he was in earnest in 
what he had said that the tradors began to make up thoir minds to 
commence business, 

Having sottled his aflairs, and got up steam, we commenced 
working our way downstream, and at about 1 2.31, were out at: ten 
steaming 8. W. with a light breoze, but the weather intensely hot. 

‘Tho Brunei people say that in former times, their profits, when tra- 
ding in the Baram rivor, tomotimos reachod 400 per eont., but this 
thas been reduced by competition to 100 per cent., and, as the tra- 
ders borrow their money at Brunei at from 2 to 8 por cent. per 
mensow, and in trading with the Kayans have to make advances for 
the produce, which it takes, in many instances, twelve months to 
come to hand, they eannat bo said to bo such large gainers hy this 
apparently large profit, considering the risk run, 

‘The Kayans in the Baram appear, from all T enn learn, to be very 
unsophisticated in matters of trade, and their ignorance and sim. 
plicity are taken advantnge of by alot of Malays for their own 
ends, who cheat and swindle these aborigines to their heart's 
content, The Malays, howovor, all tell the sane story, namely, that 
init easy to humbug the Kayans, but dangerous to bully them : they 
barely acknowledge the rule of the Sulfan, if they do so at all, 
which appears vory doubtful, 
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ho uppor-river Kayan are jealous of thei 
working white birds’ nest 
the inferior quali 





brethren lower down 
and they consider it inf dig. to work 
, which is all they have, ‘The bird’ nests may 
be estimated nt about fifty pikuls per annum, which at $200 per 
pikul would ive $10,000. 

The Oramg Kaya of the upper-river Kayans ix known by the 
name of Pax Ninvr, and can command about 6,000 fighting men, 

Tingir is a tributary of the Baram, running to the hend of 
the Bintulu. ‘There are now ten Chinese settled here who have 
‘opened a buzaar. ‘hese traders are from Bintulu. Having gone 
overland, they have, by competition and combination, pushed out 
the Branei dealors. 

A rough estimate of the popul 
ram aay be taken as follows:— 

















between Bintulu and Bae 





Mori district, a 1,000 
Sibuti 250 
Nyah |) iz 350 
Suai . a 100 





ways 2,000 in all, 


‘Tho Kayan Chief of ‘Tinjir, Trararoxe by name, appears to be 
more or less enlightened ; he flies his own flag, exectod on a rogt- 
lay staff, affects looking.glasses, and encourages Chinoeo sottlors. 
‘Ho commands about 1,000 fighting men. 

A Kayan Chief, Ovow Anrr, has asked permission to settle in Bin- 
tulu, and ho has movod and fixed his residence ut Seping, at the 
head of tho Bintulu, about eight houry’ march from Trataroxo’s 
house on tho ‘Tinjit. Report says that this movement has been 
‘Drought about in a measure to avoid payment of a debt of $800 
ue to a Brunei Chinaman, 

‘Tho headman at Mori confirmed what we had heard bofore, that 
cinnabar is supposed to exist in the interior of tho Baram. 

‘We mado very slow progress to-day ; wind failed us, and we could 
make no uso of our sail; the engines were out of order. 

9th May—Oft Balignian in the morning at 6 A.at.; weather very 
hot. At 3 vat.we were off Muka, and off the mouth of the Oya 
river about sunset, just too late to cross the bar; wo, therefore, lay 
off all night, 
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10¢h May.—Got up steam at daylight and crossed the bar, 
reaching the Oya Trading Company's Wharf about 8 aar, Made 
wy avrangements for proceeding to Muka on Sunday. Iu tho 
evoning Pangtran Avu Bakar came to call, and we had some 
talk about Meri and Brunei 

1h May.—W— off early this morning in the Bertha up 
river to collect sago. I remained quict all day, preparing to start 
toanorvow for Muka, 

12 Aay.—Left Oya this morning at 10 as. for Muka, walking 
Along the soashore. Thad good walking, tho sands boing dry and 
firm, bat tho hoat and glare were very great, 

T had several small streams to cross, and, being wnable to swiun, 
and there being no bridges, I bad to float over one stream after 
another by moans of batange or trunks of trees. 

‘The first stream thus crossed was Benutus. There were no jnibab. 
itants here; then came Bulw also uninhabited ; the Penat with « 
‘small village of about 100 souls; then Judan with 400 or 500; Petian 
‘uninhabited; avd Petanak with 600 or 600. ‘These villages aro all 

up-stream, and there are no habitations near the tea where I crossed. 

‘My legs and face were very much scorched, and I was very glad 
to reach Muka, which I did at about 8 v.at., after having been 
thoroughly wetted to tho skin by a thunder.storm. I called on 
H— of the Borneo Company, where I met F— from Tigora, 
who was here on business ; from thence I went on to the fort, 
where I found DeC— and R—. ‘The former is now the 
Resident vice R—, who is promoted to Sarawak, R-—— is only 
hore now for the purpose of “conching” De C— in his new 
duties. 

sth May.—Walked over to the Bomeo Company's works and 











saw N—, The company talk about extending their operations, 
and an engine will soon be at work here. 
I wont up the Tilian river to-day with R—. Sago is actively 


worked in this small stream; houses, on both sides, full of sago. 
Men, women and children find ample employment, At the samo 
timo the stench was almost overpowering. 

Some Sea-Dayaks from up-river to see R——. They have a 
grievance, or a Biclara, which will be looked into to-morrow. 
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‘Do C— told me to-day that a young male wias, shot by hima on 
tho Padas river, in the North of Borneo, measured eight feot ten 
inches across the span, height four feot seven inches, and across 
the face thirtoon inebos. # 
15th Muy.—The SeaDayak complaint wax yone into onlay 
by R—, Ht resolved itvelf into a retest on the part of these 
“spoiled children of nature” that they might obtain « head, 

‘Tt sooms that one of their relatives had died, and, therefore, they 
wanted a head. Someone had told then that a head belonging to 
one of the Lanun pirates killed off Bintulu was available there, and 
they wanted permission from the Resident to gé and find it, R— 
talked them over and sent them all home again, Hind ho granted 
the permivsion they avked, the whole wtory might have beon 
inyth, and instead of proceeding to Bintulu to look for an old 
smoke-driod skull, they might very quietly have picked up a fresh 
head without the owner's knowledge or consent—a little game 
these people are fond of playing among themselves. 

1Gth Moy. —Mado arrangements to leave for Oya to-day. R— 
tells me that there aro some nine Milano kumpongs up the Muka 
river, and three up tho Titian, all working sago.. ‘Their united popu- 
lations may amount to about 6,000 or 6,000, whilo at Oya there 
may be nine or ten kampouge with a population of 6,000 or 6,000. 

At the hend-wators of the Muka aud Oya rivers some Sea-Dayaks 
have settled. On the Oya river are three Chiefs with a following 
of perhaps 100 fighting men; on the Muka there are four Chie 
with porhaps the same following. ‘hese Dayaka have come in from 
‘the Rejang and Kanowit rivers, there being a great tendency on 
tho part of the people of these rivers to settle in Muka and Oya, 

R—-, in answor to somo questions of mine, such as, whether 
women are allowed by the Milanos to take part in religious core- 
inonies, whether they sell their children, and whether there is any 
record ‘of cannibalisin having been practised in this part of the 
country or not within the memory of the present generation, very 
Kindly gave mo the following information : 

“The Milanos have no established religion of their own, 

though there is uo doubt that they acknowledge and believe 


“* [his is the Insigest ever heard o 
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“ono Supreme Being and give Lim the satie name as the Maho. 
© niedana—‘Allah tuala.” ‘They seldom appeal to him, however, 
“im their roubles, and rely rather upon the power of hantus, or 
“ spivits, whom they propitiate in time of sickness by letting off 
guns and feasting. It is generally the practice, after @ feast of 
“ this kind, to place a portion of the viands in the jungle, at a aise 
© tance from the house where the prayer-meeting has taken place, 
~ to lure away the evil-spinit which iy troubling the house. 

“Sorvery iu this part of the country is ehietly practived by 
“women, and tho older and uglier they are the greator iv sup- 
* posed to bo their knowledge of the art; men who practiso these 
“ tricks ave called manage. 

“Milos and Dayaks havo the strongest possible affoction for 
childven, it boing considered a dixgrace.for any woman to be 
; to strong is this affection among the Milnnos that 
they will readily part with a child in order to bettor its condi 
“tion, anil money never parses on stich occasions. People will 
“ often thus adopt the children of others poorer than themselves, 
“not with any’ iden of making slaves of them, but showing them 
“tio same affection that they would do were they their own, 

“Haman sacvifices were common among tho Milanos previe 
ous to the cossion of the country to Sir Jasts Bnooxx. At Rejang 
village, a young virgin was buried alive under the main-post of 
hove, and it wax not at all an unconmon practice, when an 
“Orang Kaya diel, to saevitico from 10 to 12 of his slaves and 
‘then with him, the poor wrotchos receiving a solemn ad- 
‘ monition to tend woll upon their master in the now world. 

“That cannibaliam wax oneo prevalent in Borneo may be 
+ fact frown th tracos of it which aro still seen oxisting. Among 
“ Dayak and Milano tribos, in many parts of the eountry, itis tho 
 praetico still to cut up and consume the raw honrt of “a brave” 
“ killed in battle, under the idea that the partakers will in time 
“become braver.* ‘Tho way in which thoy establish a brothorhood. 
“between poople of different tribes, viz., by puncturing the arms 
aud each tmbibing a portion of the blood, points also to the 
“fact of such practices of cannibalism having beon anything but 
“gncommon in the country. 


“"T [i aiafarpetcgprovala cnooge to Chinon in Guin, to iver Bolg 
tae et ald woke 
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De C— tells mo that in this district sons are a curse, and 
Anughters n blessing to their parents, both amongst the Malays 
‘and Milanos, for this curions reason, that when the sons grow up 
they look to the parents to help them with the bri-an, or wedding 
portion, and. when marsied they leave their home to live in the 
house of their fathersinclaw. 

Aman and woman with a family of daughters would thus be 
gainers by a number of young men coming to live in their house 
and working for thoin on their sao plantations, and would, at the 
same time, havo the pleasure of seeing the gongs ranged round 
the posta and walla which the young men haye brought na drisan 




















ix amongst the Muruts shooting méax in 
oe some anouths in 1870, speaks of these 
people ax thorough savages. Some ot them aro tnttooed. They 
‘aro groat head-huntors, and when De C— was up the Padas river, 
‘sacrifice took placo in the neighbourhood, und T eannot do bettor 
than use his own words 

“Ono of tho Muvuts had been murdered by a roving party of 
“hond-hunters, ir killed with blowepipes. ‘The tribe, determin. 
“ing to avenge his death, weized ow an old worunn belonging to 
tho hostile tribe, who had been long living in the village, and, 
binding her on a bamboo grating over tho grave, proceeded to 
« dospateh her with knives, apeara ant daggers, 

“he brother of the muntored aman struck the firxt blow, then 
“all joined in till life was extinct ; the blood was allowed to flow 
“ into the geave over the corpse ; tho wkull wax cut into fragments, 
“and with the corresponding portions of tho wealp, the hair 
attached, was divided tho friends and relatives : the nail 
“wore also extractor 

“he Orang Kaya then proceeded to ornmuent a pole in the 
“native fashion, with strips of plantain bark, the summit of which 
“ho surmounted with his portion of the skull; on either vide of 
« the centre pole, another pol was erected, on each of which the 
“five nails of a hand were oxposod. ‘The body of the woman was 
“ buried with that of the murdered man. 

“The Murnts hare a curious prejudice against pork that has not 
“heen raised under their own houses ; the people of one village 
“will not eat of a pig which has been reared in a neighbouring 


the north of Borneo 
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“village. ‘This prejudice extends even to European bacon in tins, 
“qhich thoy rofuso to touch, although jnngle pigs are eaten rea- 
ait 

* The sago plantations in the Muka district: are strictly consi. 
* dered personal property of uals, as a general rule, and 
“questions ax to proprictorship form the principal eases in our 
“Courts. ‘The plantations are either acquired by hereditary suc- 
% cession, or by purchase, Occasionally a plantation will be found 
“which is held in common by the members of one family, but 
generally this ocewes when the parents have not long died, and 
“the children consist principally of girls. Tu tho north, amnongat 
“the Dusuns, whore sago is wuknown and padi plentiful, I have 
“ visited some villages whore the padi in common to all. Theso 
“are inland villages. Those near the sea have not this custom, 

“As for tho prosonce of women at religious eoremonica, hore 
“ab tho swinging ceremonies they ave always prosont, and also 
“when foasts aro hola iu honour of the padi spirits, So Fur ns I 
“had power of observing, women do not become spectators of 
“ human sacrifices, even though the vietim be a woman. ‘The 
“ Muruts nover sncrifico one of their own people, but either eap- 

“ titan individual of a hostile tribe, or eond to a friendly tribe to 
« purchase a slave for the purpose. ‘The Dusuns do not sacrifice 
“aman beings, even when they build their houses, 

“Tn this country, when an aod Milano is sick unto denth, and 
© no hope remains of his recovery, it iy the custom for the nearest 
“relative to presont tho dying person with a shroud, genorally a 
“ goldloth. Among the northern tribos it is the eustom, at this 
crisis, for frionds of the dying porson to present tho noarest 
“ relation—husband, wife, or chil¢—with small tokens of affection, 
“such as a piece of black cloth, tobneco, &e, The corpse is 
“invatiably Kept in the house until itis far advancod in docom. 
“‘position—from ten days to a fortnight—and then, if it can be 
squeezed into a jar, this is dono at once, if not, the corpse ix put 
“up a treo or covered with stones, until i€ is reduced in dimen- 
“sions. 

“ Among the Murats the women till the soil and reap the padi, 
‘oan the forest in search of odible leaves and fungi, while the 
“men hunt, fish and make war, and when not employed in any of 
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“these occupations, remain idle, as they never help the women 
“im the field 
“Tho Dusuns, on the contrary, till and hunt also, the women 
© carrying wood and water and attending principally to household 
 dnties, xeldom going afield except when all hands are wanted. 

“he Muruts will fell forest troes in order to clear land, but 
* will not clear secondary jungle. Certain fruit trees are considored 
“ the common proporty of the village, and others are private pro- 
“ perty; unless the tabu mark is plnced on any particular treo 
“(a Few dend leaves bound round the tree), it is genorally 
« considered that passers-by may help themselves to the fri 

“T have never met with cannibals in Borneo, although Tam sure, 
“from all I have heard, that the practice of eating human boings 
“tas not long diod out, and I think it very likely it may still exist 
“in obscure nnd Tittle known places in the far interior. 

“With rogard to slavery, the Muruts havo slaves and will well 
“ their children to pay their debts. ‘Thoy follow a fixed custom 
“in not selling a slave to another person, unless with the slave’ 
“consent. 

“Dusuns will not have slaves, nor will they voll their children, 
“ nor will they give up runaway slaves.” 

T left Muka to.day in a prahu with F— of the Borneo Com- 
pany. We had both wind and tido against us, and reached Oyn 
only at 7 pat. 

18th May.—T find Oya very much improved wince my first visit 
Inst year. The cultivation of ago ix rapidly extending. During tho 
last twelve months tho Government has erectod a Court-house and 
Officers’ quarters, a bazaar hins sprung up, a road hax beon con- 
structed connecting the Oya Trading Company's sago manufac. 
tory with tho villge, and on to the sea-shore. ‘The Oya Com- 
pany’s works aro all new, and besides the manufactory itself with 
fits various sheds, thore is a substantial dwelling house for the 
partners. 

19th May.—Went over the sago mill with W—-, who gave me 
somo particulars about the works and the manner in which they 
prepare the sago. 

‘Tho engine is one of 14 horse-powor, and, when the mill is not in 
use in grinding and washing sago, ean he used for driving saving 
machinery. 
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Both raw sago and sago trees aro purchased and worked up ; 
when the former is bought it is simply washed and prepared for 
‘the market, the grain having been previously stamped out of tho 
treo trunks by the fet of the natives; when, howerer, the trunks 
of sago treos are purchased, tho process is a longer one. 

‘Tho trunks of the sago trees are somo thirty to forty fect in 
Tength and aro sold by the ent or Irae of threo fect, the aver- 
age price being thirty cents por ent, One cut may be aiid to 
contain a little more than half paew of sago, though rome ents may 
rrun highor, even aw high as a pasn, bat this is rare, 

‘These krate in coming to the mill are denndod of the outer bark 
‘and then xplit with a wooden wedge ; tho aago tree being not 
Dut a cylinder of pith, splits with great ense 

‘Tho Krate are thon placed before a rovolving cylinder studded 
with stoel points, driven with groat velocity and liberally aupplicd 
with wator; this cylinder tour or pulyerizes tho rate into n 
pulpy consistency with extraordinary rapidity. 

Placod immediately under the eylindor ix a circular vat in tho 
centre of which stands a vertical shaft with rovolving wings, which 
‘agitntes the sago pulp with groat volocity and drives it into hor 
zontal elindor of fino wire. The interior of this gauze eylindor # 
is provided with menns to propel the fibrous matter forward while 
the pulp is foreod through the gauze into a vat or tank benoath ; 
in this the sago flour winks to tho bottom whilo the refuse i dis. 
charged at the other end of the open cylinder on a tray covered 
ith wire-gauro, 

‘The sago on being removed from the tank is placed in vite 
supplied with clean wator in which avo revolving agitators, Wh 
it has boon thoroughly stirred up by this process, it is drastu off 
through taps and allowed to full on a tray of fino wieo-ganzo, under. 
neath which are long wooden guttors to receive tho mgo water, 
wile the refuse is thrown off the tray in another direction, 



































This gauao cylinder works in bout five inches of water and in internal 
arranged with wings or paddles on the Archimedean principle of screw. : 

‘Tao cylinder of the ads end in ax foot fn diameter while th Gnchargo 
gad fs but four fet; hnoo this enables tro-thnua of the cpinder to revlee, 
{i's fow inches of water, whilo tho tray atthe diachange cai ant above the 
ator level plased tere to recolve aay sagesour tint may ose from the 
Uplinde, of Which, however, ghar aro no fice. 
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Vrom these gutters the sago is dug out and placed in the wun to 
Ary whon it is ready for market. 

T find there are n dozen Chinese settled in Oya and perhaps half 
a dozen engaged in trade up the river. 

2lat May.—As I wished to got to Sibu as quickly ax possible and 
having very little kit or impedimenta, I engaged only a small boat 
with a crow of five men, our only arms being a suider rifle aud our 
swords, 

T left Oya at about 11 aat. after somo trouble with my erow. 
‘When off tho Mudan, found the stream dry; s0 I had to stand off 
with a fair wind, but in a heavy squall of rain, for the mouth of the 
Igan, which I reaghed at 6 rat. 

‘The shore between Oya and Tyan differs entirely from that: 
votwoon Oya and Bintulu, the casuarina trees entirely disappear 
and ave replaced by jungle down to the very water's edge, and a 
mnddy foreshore replaces the fino sands which exist further north, 

Tho Tgan village is a dicty collection of Malay huts and hovel, 
and it boing dead low water Thad tho full benefitof tho smell which 
arises from the accumulation of mud and filth under the bui 

Tleft the village about $ nat. and proceeded up-stream with tho 
food tide 

22nd Muy—All day engaged in working my way 0 
stream, one of the most uninteresting rivers it has ev 
lot to explore. ‘The shores, low and muddy, are covered with jungle 
to tho water's odge, so much so that it was very difficult to find a 
spot where wo could land to cook our mid-day moal. Not a bied 
or beast of any sort to be mot with, and not a human habitation 
till vory late in the evening when we approached Sibu Station. I 
think wo passed only one boat the whole day. Weather vory hot, 
Dut a steady breeze enabled us to make good progress, and I 
reached Sibu fort atabout 7 

28rd May.—I heard to-day that the bala or expedition against 
the up-river Dayaks under Axpaxt, who had built a small stockade 
‘on the Mujok, Lind beon quito successful, and had only just return. 
ed; one man of the enemy was killed, and a good many wounded, 
our bala losing two men killed, but no heads, and a few wounded. 
‘The expedition weut on to Intiman, and found the Dayake moving 
to Entabai. Mecting with no resistance, our Chiofs ordered all the 
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houses to be destroyed, and the Dayaky wore ordered to movo to 
Entabsi, Axpaw ran away, but is expected shortly to return to 
Entabri and suo for peace. FrrzC—, in chavgeot Sibu fort, 
tells ine that the Rejang is now free of cncwies, and perfect peato 
may bo said to prevail, T wonder how long it will last. Our bala 
was 9 Kalukka and Rejang one, 

T walked over tho island of Sibu and through the bazaar and 
kumpongs, finding everything mach improved, and was told that 
trade had very considerably inerensed. Tt must,howover, be terribly 
monotonous living on this island, 

25th May—Tho gun-boat Hearfseuse steamed up-river to-day 
bringing powder, which had run short in the fort, 

I took a passage in hor for Kuching, arriving there on the 26th 
May. 








N. DENISON, 
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THE MENTRA TRADITIONS. 





$3 \'2 Pa’ Ivan, who claims to be the head of all the Bitins of 
the Méntra tribes. Io has resided in Johol for the last 
fifteen. yenrs o 10, Hin original namo was Korat, and his native 
placo was Thnah ‘Tiseh iu Jélebu, 
Some of thexe legends somewhat resemble German stories on the 
samo subjects. 


{2x following traditions were communicated to mo by Batin 
FOZ 











‘Vomay prniwart mado the earth, and lives beneath it; it is sup- 
ported by an iron staif sustained by iron cross-bars; beneath these 


ia Tanah Nyayek, which is inhabited by a sort. of afta», who 
have children not born in tho ordinary way, but pulled out of the 
pit of the stomach. They wore visited by Miraxa, tho first 
Piyung, who brought back this necount of them. 

‘TOMA pinAwar dwells bonenth Tanah Nyayek, and by his power 
supports all above him, 

‘Tho earth was first peopled through Mireano, the frst Pdyang, 
and Bixo his younger brother. ‘Their mother was Taxam Sakerat 
(« bandful of earth) and their father Avzn Sarton (a drop of 
water), 

‘They camo from ‘Tanah Bangun in the sky, and returned to it, 
taking with thom a house from Ulu Kéntboi, on the other side of 
Telébu, whieh flows into the Pahang. Blixo died, and when he was 
buried, a méagkérony* camo towards tho grave, and Minraxa 
throw his parang at it, and cut off his tail, and the méngkérong ran 
away leaving his tail behind him, and Bitzo thereupon camo to life 
‘again, and left his grave and roturned to his house, 


age 

















*Menghdvong, Vs, mall variety, 
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‘When Minraxa took his house away with him to Tinah Bangun, 
1a dog, the first of tho species, appeared where the house haa been, 
and was prevented by Minrava’s power from attacking mankind, 
‘Then Bexo had a dog at his house; from this dog came the tiger, 
which devours mankind and animals. When Mtnrano left the earth 
for Tinah Bangun, he flew away with his house in tho air. 

Bio went to Tanah Bangun by the sea on foot; he was so tall 
that the wator only reached to his knees, 

Originally the sky was very low, but Blixo raised it with his 
hands, because he found it in tho way of his postle whon ho raised 
it to pound his padi. 

Mintawo took his youngest. sister to wife, and from thom are 
Aesconded the Miintra, 

‘BEz«0 married the other sister, but they had no offapring. 

In course of time the descondants of Mitrtaxa multiplied to 
ouch an extent that he went to TOuan prukwart and roprosented the 
stato of things, which Tiraw prnawaw remedied by turning halt of 
mankind into trees. 

In thovo days mon did not dio, but grew thin with the waning 
‘of tho moon, and waxod fat as she neared the full, and when their 
numbers had again increased to an alarming extont, To’ Eyrast, the 
ton of Miuraxa and the first Bétin, brought the matter to his 
fathor's notice. ‘The latter wished things to remain as they were, but 
Btxo said it was bettor they should die like the “ pfsang,” whieh leaves 
young shoots behind it, and leavo children behind them when they 
od, and the mattor was submitted to Téxax prmkwaxt, who decided 
in favour of Biiso’s viow, so that since then men have diod leaving 
their childron bohind them, 

Tn the earliost times there used to be three suns—husband, wife 
and _child—and there was no night, there being always one sun left 
in the sky, if the othors had set, In those days poople slept as 
they felt inclined, and thore were no divisions of time. 

After along time To’ Byram thought the heat was too great, and 
he devised a plan for reducing it, in pursuance of which, he went 
to the moon, which thon gave no light, and told her to eall her hus- 
band Bintang Thnang, the evening star, and the stars their children, 
and to put them into her mouth, but not to swallow them, and to 
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await bis return, when she had carried out his wishes, he went to 
the female sun, and by reprosonting that the moon had swallowed. 
her husband and children, induced her to swallow completely her hus- 
band and child—the other two suns. To’ Byram having thus gained 
hisend, returned to the moon, and told her she could release her 
husband and children, which she did flinging thom out into the sky 
again. 

‘As von as sho discovered this deception practised on her, the 
vole remaining sun waxed vory wrath, and withdrew in dudgeon to 
the other side of the heavons, declaring that when the moon came 
across her path sho would devour hor, a promise which she carries 
out at the time of eclipses. 

It was from this time, this separation between the sun and moon, 
that the division between day and night, and the rule of the moon 
‘and tho stars over the latter took place. 

‘Dill the timo of Bitin ‘To’ Eras mon used not to drink, no water 
was to be had, and the sensation of thirst was unknown. Tt came 
aboutin this way. One day To’ Byram shot a monkey with a blow- 
pipe, and made a fire, and cooked and ato the monkey, after which he 
‘became sensible of a desire to imbibe something, and went about: 
in search of water, but could find none, not even an “akar” (water. 
giving liane, monkey-rope). The “akar” did not produce water 
then. At last he came upon an old jététony (a “ gétah”) stump, and 
through a hole in it heard the sound of water trickling down below ; 
ho fastened a “rdtan minau” (a variety of rattan of which walking 
sticks are made) above outside, and then let himself down into the 
hole by it till he reached the water, and there he slaked his thirst. 
‘Ho then made his way out again by the “ rdtan,” and when leaving 
the spot he saw a largo white (#/dbi or ldbi-ldi (a sort of turtle) 
issuo from the hole with a vast body of water, and begin chasing 
him; he ran for his life, and called to the elephant for help, but 
they were driven away by the water; then ‘To’ Exraw met a tiger, 
whose help he likewise begged, the tiger accordingly attacked the 
head of the 1#1dbi, but could do it no harm. To’ Extan continued 
his fight till_ho met a szUédang, whom ho implored to come to his 
rescue, and tho a’lddang (a sort of bison) trampled on the 12tdbi, 
‘but to no purpose. He next bogged tho aid of the rhinoceros, but 
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‘equally without effect, and they had to fly before the (éldbi, At 
Inst he baa to apply for the intervention of the kanchid (the sinall- 
est of all the doer kind, not so large ns a have); the kanchil said: 
“What can small ereatares like us do?” ‘To° Bivram suid: “I havo 
“asked all the others, and they have been able to do nothing.” 
‘Then said the kanchil: “Very well, wo will try ; you get to one 
“side.” And ho called together an army of kaiehil, the whole of 
the raco, and said: “IF we do not kill the Zi, wo all perish, 
“but if we kill him, all ix well.” 

‘Then they all jumped on to the Leldbi, which was of great size, 
and stamped on him with their tiny hoofs, till they had driven 
holos in his head and nock and back aud killed him. 

But in the meantime the body of water which accompanied tho 
Tetabi had increased to n vast extent, and formed what is now the 
wen, 

Aftor the desteuction of tho lélabi, the kanchil asked ‘To' Bisraut 
what was to be his reward for the service he had performed, on 
which To' Ewrau replied that ho would take the root uf the kledek 
(asort of yam) and tho kanehit could have tho leaves for his share, 
and they have accordingly ever since been the food of the kanehil 

From Olu Ktniboi To’ Bxrau went to Pagar-rdyong® (inSumatra), 
nd his son To’ ‘Tinatirx eame across again thenee and sottled 
in Jetebu. 

‘To' Drustsc had eight sous—Bitin Texacasa Gioart, who sottled 
in Kélang; atin Cuaxoue Bést, who lived in Jilébu ; Bitin Anant, 
who sottled in Johor; Bitin Pinwer, who wentacross to Pagar-rl- 
yong; Bitin Sraxt, who went to Siam; Batin Mtwaxo, who crossed 
to Méoangkibau; Batin Panaxa, who settled in the country of 
that name ; Batin Srawnur, who went toStambul; and Batin Risa, 
who ruled over Moar. 

Pénghitlus were first made by To’ Ténsitcr, who placed one at 
‘Bévinang in Kelang, the To’ Krdva Porad at Sungei Ujong, To! 
Aut Santay in Jélebu, To! Muzax Tavtay, a woman, at Kwila Moar, 
and her husband Jauay Pausiway Lita Pinicisa he removed to 
‘Tohol : hence, to preserve thomemory of the first female ruler, the 


*=Ryong” ts tho, “albong? of whldh the fence sound the Eljas 
vuiunts ieoeaoge ‘Bo Bee ae 
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Dato’ of Johol always wears his hair long, down to the waist. 

Tho To’ Kitna Putri of Sungei Ujong established tho States of 
‘Rémbau and Nining, placing his sons over theni. 

Lakut was also established by the To’ Kitna. ‘Tho Dato’ of 
Tohol made Terichi, Ginong Pisir, Gemtncheh, Jémpol and Ayée 
Kaning. Ietei was originally part ‘of Johol, but afterwards broke 
away. 

After tho death of To' Mtrax Jawnax, the succession passed to 
her nephews, and has since been held by males, but always passing 
through tho female side, as in Nining. After To’ Moray Jawrax 
came To’ Uran Bisa (the poisonous snake), next To’ Mananisa 
Grnaxa, who was sueceoded in turn by To’ Tixoax, To" Nant, To! 
Buycurm (pot-belly), and the present Pénghilu To’ Bra. 

Tho first Raja was Sarexoxan Aras of Bukit Guntang Pénydring, 
(Clu Minangkthau). Guntang Ponytring is eaid tobe dovived 
from “guntang,” th shaking of the “jtring” (not) used to 
catch the KelNang (flying-fox) for the feast at which SareNGKaR 
Asam was proclaimed Rija, After the feast they descended the 
hill (Bukit Guntang Pényfring) and cleared tho settlement of 
‘Ménangkibau for tho Raja. ‘The Bitin Mixaxo previously men- 
tioned remained in the jungle. 

‘The “Kibau” in “Ménangkibau ” is taken from hundreds of 
buffaloes which ixsued from a holo in the ground bobind the Raja's 
house; the chiof of thom had his horns and hoofs covered with 
gold; on being chased by the people, they all returned to the hole 
before they could be caught, and disappeared, and were never neon 
again ; hence the namo, as they won in the race for the hole. 

‘Kuarry Mixa Stéay, the son of Savexoxan Aras, came over 
totho Bukit Périjain Ola Jémpol with apdrang,* a pétil,t a pahat,t 
and a Adohip,§ in pursuit of a beautiful Princess, and after soarch. 
ing in vain for food, he went to sloop near an enormous bambu a 
fathom in diameter. During the night the Princoss appeared and. 
cooked him some food, and passed tho night with him, but dis 

* Wood-outter's knife. 

dao or hatchet, according to the tar given to the blade, 


Betal-nut clippers, 
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‘peared at dawn, 

‘Tho Khatib tried in vain to cut thebambu, in which the Pxincoas 
had told him he would find her, using in tarn the parang, patil, and 
pakat. Thon he tried the kdchip on the point of the bambu with 
success, after which he was able to split it downwards, when the 
Princess foll out, and he secured her, and sho did not disappear 
again; then she was conducted on horscback by many followers 
with hor husband to Bukit Pirija, whero they both disappeared ; 
‘but thore they both live invisiblo to this day ; their horses in full 
trappings are occasionally to be seon in cortain favourable seasons, 
If their aid is invokod with buming of kiimnian, they will como and 
“‘bichira” and then disappear. ‘The Princess was quite fair 
complexion and hor hair white and soven fathoms in length, 

All tho difforent tribes of aborigines aro said to be merely varie« 
ties of tho original Méntra, who also exist in the Ménangkibau 
country, but, says the Bitin, perhaps they have turned Malay. 











D. P. A. HERVEY, 
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A FEW IDEAS 
“on THE 


PROBABLE ORIGIN 
oF THE 


HILL TRIBES OF FORMOSA. 
(Continued from Journal No. 9, p 77) 


OCKUNO > 


We aborigines are manufacturers of matting of a supe- 
rior kind, mado out of a sort of long grass. ‘Toro aro 
four or five differont qualitios; the best kinds are very 

few years back 

thoy wore obtainable from savages only, but now tho 
amo mats are mado by Chineso living on the borders, and are 
hawked about tho streets of Chinese towns in the summer months, 
when thore is some demand for them, Chinese as well as foreigners 
‘using thom chiefly ns a covering to thoir beds, and finding thom 
cooler to sloop on than the customary sheets, or palampores. Another 
article of manufacture is the wickor-work skull-cap, of a ciroular 
shape, worn at times by the savages. Those caps are made to fit closo- 
ly to their small round heads, and often have a peak resombling that 
of a jockey's cap, but this is always worn at the back of the head 
to protect the neck and long lank hinir from sin and rain, There 
fare many other minor articles of mannfactaro, such as bows 
and arrows, spears, string made of hemp, pipes of bamboo, & 

‘but the principal articles are cloth and wearing apparel made of 

leached hemp fibres. The modo of manufacture is simple. ‘The 

oom is generally a hollow piece of wood about threo feet long and 

‘one foot and a half in diameter, and is placoil on the ground ; the wea 
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‘ver sits down on the ground placing her feet up against the hollow. 
ed wood; the strands encircle the wood, and the opposite ends are 
kept tight by a strap passed round the back of the weaver; the shut 
tles, or needles, are passed by hand, from right to left, drawn 
tight, and adjusted with a piece of flat wood, of the shapo of a paper- 
knife: it is in thia way that ordinary savage cloth is 
fnctured. ‘The knowledge of the art of weaving, of embroidery, of 
‘the uso of hemp, may have been derived from the first oconpants, 
‘and Iam strongly inclined to believe that such was the case ; also, 
that the present manners of Jifo in the hills and tho mode of gov- 
femment axe the same as existed hundrods of years ago, long before 
tho advent of the Malay olement and certainly anterior to the 
appearance of Chineso and Dutch settlers. Amongst the hill and 
especially amongst the plain tribes, tho Malay language and phy- 
sioguomy are observable, whoreas, excepting on the borders. and in 
Chinoso territory, any trace of Chineto ndmixturo is soaroely no- 
ticonblo. Marriages between Ohineso borderers and captive savage 
girls havo taken place, but not to any very groat oxtont, Tu the 
ago of Pepowhans, however, Chines havo intermarried freely, 
often for the sake of the fat paddy lands possessed by the Popo- 
whan but after marvingo the nativo dress is discarded, the language 
is unused and the progeny becomes Chinoso ; the grand-childven 
know perhaps of thefr mixed origin, but can seldom speak tho Po- 
powhan dialect, ‘Thore are certain peculiavitios in the shapé of the 
head, and the eye peculiar to descondants both of Pepowhans and 
savages is not to be mistikon ; the latter, in tho conse of « few 
generations, is almost tho only discornible difforenco between them 
and pure-brod Chinese, 

‘The aborigines still in possession of the most elevated ranges of 
mountains in the contral and eastern points of the island have, I feel 
sure, sprung originally from a very ancient stock, and have been 
left almost undisturbed until within the last threo conturies or 0, 
retaining all their primitive modo of Jif, mannoss, and customs, 
absorbing gradually and at intervals fresh blood and connections 
from tho poriodical influx of wandering castaways, or by the cap- 
‘ture ani admittance into the tribes of prisoners taken in warfare 
with neighbouring savage tribes, reeciving perhaps but few now 
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deas, Dut, in course of time, confusing or changing somewhat the 
inal type and adding, no doubt, to the original language many 
words previously unknown, 

Everything connected with theso hill savages, which I have 
noticed, goes against tho idea of a Chinoso ancestry, and although 
Malay blood has wndoubtodly found its way into tho mountains iu 
many directions, and Malay words are to be found in several of the 
Aialeots, the root of tho language is decidedly not Malay, anid most 
cortainly the very opposite to the Chinese local dialects spoken in 
‘Formosa, ‘The type of faco and figure, and the manners and customs 
aro as distinct from Chinoso as if an ocean soparated thom instead of 
mero mountains aud forests, No doubt cortain new dons have, 
from timo to timo, filtratod through tho strata of Chinese pioneers 
(callod Haklcns, iramigrants from the South of China, who are sur- 
rounding the savages and driving them bnok slowly but surely) 
and of the Pepowhans, who inhabit many of the plains adjoining the 
suvago districts, and it is most probuble thnt these ideas have, espe- 
cially of lato yoars, ponetratod into the savago substratum, and, to 
a certain oxtont, imetamorphosed the character and changeit 
somewhat the oustons of the aborigines living on the borders of 
Chinese territory, who, at cortain times, are on friendly terms 
with the Hakkas and other Chinese neighbours; but it is @ most 
extraordinary fot that although the Dutch lind a firm hold ow 
inany parts of the wostorn and northern coasts, and possibly pone- 
tratod into tho hills in numerous dixections, nnd although tho 
Spaniards and Japanese aro said to have had a footing at Kelung in 
tho north, or thoreabouts, and though the Chinoso have been 
colonising and annexing territory in all directions for two or thyeo 
conturiess the impression made by eontnot with these various poo 
ples has not extended further than the thin slip of borderland, 
faoquirod yoar after your from the aborigines by the pushing but 
ofton treacherous Hakkas. ‘Dheso remarks apply to the north end 
of tho island. In tho oxtromo south, T understand, itis different, 
‘and cortain chiofs of tribes thero ave desconded from Chinese, aut 
aotually woar the plailed appondago called a tail. Tn the north 
‘and centro of the island, I have mot savages belonging to inland 
tribos who have never soon a Chinaman, and only know from 
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hearsay of their existonce, All, however, of the border tribes have 
come in contact with thehardy Chinese pionvers, and have aequired 
thereby certain knowledge, such as tho use of fire arms, of guns 
powder, of the beneficial offect of salt as a condiment, and of the 
soothing influence of tobacen (which plant seems to be indigenous 
like hemp, eamphor-tree, &e.°) ; like other savages too, they have 
Aoveloped mont perfoctly an insatiable Liking for alcoholic drinks, 
Drink will assuredly prove their rnin, for it is the best weapon 
‘tho Chinoso have and they often uso it frecly and after maiking the 
poor suvages drunk, cut their hends off, and so assist materially in 
the incossant: work of extormination, and cousequont avguiition of 
new tertitory, 

Tehas been suid that covtain suvoges living towards the south of the 
island claim to he descendants of Dutchmen, but. I have never seen 
‘thom, and an disinclined to beliove that the Dutch made much 
improssion Deyond the plain Innds of tho west in the neighbour 
hood of Taiwanfoo and other places on tho western and northern 
const. Books hive been written by Dutch travellers about Fo 
most, giving desoxiptions of tho enuutry and its savage iulabitants, 
Dut I am inclined to think that the savages they came in contnet 
with, instructed and improved, were our friends the Pepowhans of 
tho plain lands and not the savages of tho mountains 

‘The most powerful ovidenco to be brought to bear on the proba 
Me origin of the hill tribes will possibly como from craniologints, 
Dut hore again a diftieulty of an almost insurmountable natixe will 
arise, as the small round-shaped heads of the northern tribes may, 
con examination, shew many diversities of configuration, and when 
compared with the larger skulls of the inop-headed savages of the 
soutliom hills, the differences in the facial angle may bo, as T am 
suro thoy aro, very great, 

Jn tho north, the heads of savages soem to be extremely small 
‘and ahnost circular, and the caps they woar aro nearly all quite 
round, resembling somewhat an inverted finger.glass. 

‘The hair of the northern savages is Iank and straight, invariably 
Vlack, and much finer than tho hair of Chinese. "They wear it 
































“"*[Tobacco was intxoduced into the Fax Bast iy the Portuguese in the 16th 
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parted in the middle, and either tie it up at the back or allow it to 
flow loose over the shoulders, whereas the mop-headed savages 
wear their locks long enongh to cover the neck only, and ent the 
ends off straight, something in the style alfected by Malay sailors, 

I havo never observed, in any of the tribes of the north, any 
crispness or curliness of the hair, which might easily have resulted 
in the caso of intermarriages in earlier times with Pellew Islanders 
or other castaways from the Polynesian Islands. It is snid that 
‘Swrxiton reported, several yours ago, that thore wasin the interior 
‘a tribe of woolly-headed negroes of a very diminutive stature, but 
‘us this information was probably derived (ut tho timo he made 
the statement) from Chinese sonrces, it onght to be taken enm grano, 
Tt would bo very intorosting to lean, howover, that there really 
was such a tribe of negritor, Te wonld assist wus more than any- 
thing in crediting tho theory that the aborigines of tho hills ave 
Aescondod from v mixture of ronrwes, and not from ono pure stock. 

‘he report alluded to ins not, to my knowledge, been verified by. 
other travellers in either the north or south of the island. 

‘Tho peculiar manners und enstoms of the hill tibos would, no 
donbt, help to indiente the wonrces from which those people are 
sprung, but a description of thom must he Teft to form the subject 
of another paper. 

Anothor important factor in determining the quostion in point 
will bo the vations dialects spoken by the hill tribes, and, on com. 
paring the short vocabulary sont herewith to the Society with 
varions langnages spoken by tho Archipelagan section of the world, 
philologists will probably discover a great resemblance to cortain 
words used by the matives of New Zealand to the south and ax 
far wost as Madagascar, embracing, the isles of tho Pacific nx well 
as Tava, Borneo, Philippinos. Celeber, &e., &e, Te minst not be 
supposed, however, that I consider the ‘Tango dinleot a represonta- 
tive dinleot of the language spoken by all tho hill tribes. Tt is a 
noticeable fact that in all the ttigh ranges in the north, and as far 
south as the “Sylvian” and “Dodd” ranges, the tribes living 
high wp in the mountains, diffor somowhat, in thoir mannors and 
customs, as well ax in their Tnngnage. from those occupying the 
hills and plains of the interior, In the very” highest 
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‘mountains, they dress in skins and warm clothing, whereas 
in the lower levels they go almost naked. Although there is a 
general similarity in the dialects spoken in the north, many words 
and numerals being pronounced almost alike, yet there are 
great dissimilarities, and in passing from one tribo to another 
T have frequontly been obliged to engage a sqnaw or two on 
‘oocasions not only to carry certain articles required on the rond, 
Dut to interpret and explain to my new friends all about myself. 
havo always understood that savage women are the best passports 
you can take with you, for if the tribes you wish to visit aro not at 
‘open war, you are considered safe if in their company, A single 
individual would be safe, or perhaps two, but T doubt if « large 
number of foreignors would be allowed to proceed far, excepting 
they were prepared to foree their way, When moving from one 
Inunting ground to another, I have always had told off to me several 
xquaws, and the chiof or father of the tribo has always insisted on 
my being accompanied by them, informing me that 1 should be 
safo with them in the event of iny losing my way, or coming in 
contact with men belonging to other tribes whom wo might meot, 

On several ocoasions I found this to be perfectly tro, and if it 
had not Leon for sch a genorally recognised passport, my skull 
might Jong ago have been hanging up im a skull bag in the house 
of some dashing young warrior, bent, as most of them are, on collect. 
ing heads, 

Tt is not at all an wncommon ocourrence when passing throngh 
Aonse jangle and forost to bo interrogated by unseen savages, on 
the hunt or prowl, who, from their places of concealment, ask innit 
merable questions, boforo allowing you to pass on, Tf alone and nae 
blo to give satistuotory replies, a feathertess arrow would probably 
end your fate. ‘The women are, of course, invaluable on stich occa 
‘sions, and their oscort in times of peace is always respected. 

But to return to the subject. of language, there are undoubtedly 
in the north and central ranges several dialects, all containing 
many words and numerals of a similar sound and meaning, the 
diversities, howover, being so numerous as to prevent certain tribes 
from understanding the languages of adjoining tribes, In the 
south, abont Mott Morrison, and in the woody mountains reach- 
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ing right down to Sonth Cape, the dialects, I understand, are more 
ammerons and varied even than in the north, 

If an accurate examination of certain representative dialects of 
north ana south, i.e. the Inngnages spoken by the Inrgest tribes, 
were mae, and compared with other savage dintects spoken in the 
Philippines, Borneo, Java, Papna and Polynesian Inland, it wonld 
afford perhaps the means of proving that an aflinity existed, and 
consequently a kindred origin, with the primary inhabitants of 
some of those comtries. The Popowhan language ‘is full of worda 
pronounced almost like, and meaning the same as, words and nume- 
rals used by Malays and inhabitants of New Zealand, Madagase 
car, Java, Philippines and many of the Polynesian Islands, and on 
roforence to Protaun’s “ Physical ITistory of Man,” * 1 notice ono 
‘or two Tango words, which resenible similar words to be found 
in many of the dinlects of other islands, 

Toxtrnct a few words herewith and give the comparixons -— 














English, Dangio. Comparison. 
One Kiw tohor (Ko th hai (Bastor Island) 
Ki toh {UKita he (New Zealand) 
Paitoo — (Batta) 
Piteo (Java) 
Soven Pith Pita (Philippines) 
Pito ‘Maniln) 


Ue: too (Madagascar) 
and from other vorabularies at hand, I understand alvo that in the 
Fiji dialect it is Pita, dnd in Maori With, and in Gubain Bith, 


English, angio. Comparison, 
Silver or Pid Ith or Perak (Malay) 
Money Pilih Dilek, Cagle Baye 
Th ba kof CTagala Bisny 
Tobacco TA ma kot Tan be kat Gana) 
Blood LAUIor RAYA “Rah (Malagasi, Javanese) 
( Boo a cha (Friendly Tslen) 
Hog (wild) Bi wake i Baaki (Tonga) 
Paakt — (Marquesas) 
Malo, Boy Walt rau { Claraese, sao 
Drunk MA Uisdk or —-MAbtk ° “(Mfalay) 
BA stk 





* G. VI, Soot, Vin p17. - 
[Thos words are merely imitations of the word found, inslightly differing: 
forms, in most European languages—tobaceo, Portuguese Yabuea—ED.) 
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On looking carefully through Craweunn's “Malay Grammar and 
Dictionary,” I ean only find the abore words which resemble some. 
what the Tangiio wortls of same meaning, and it is this fact which 
Jenils me to suppose that, in the north at least, the Malays’ have not 
amalgamated freoly with the hill tribes, howover much they may 
have dono so with the Pepowhans of the plains. From this fact 
also wo may conclude it to be probable that the first inhabitants 
arrived in the island before the Malays, and brought with them a 
Imiguage more ancient than the mixed language of the Archipelago, 
extending back further than the oxportation of the clove and nut- 
meg to westem markets, and prior to the days when these arti- 
‘des and othors liko cinnamon and eamphor (both apparently 
indigenous to Formosa) were known to people in Furope. 1f, 
after caroful comparivon with Archipelagan languages, the dialects 
‘of Formosa, and especially thoxe xpokeu by the hill tribes of the 
north, are found to be entirely dissimilar, or containing only a few 
words having certain features of similarity, it will, I think, be found 
that the root of Formosan hill dialocts will be traceable m 
directly to the dialects of Polynesia and Philippine ixlands, from 
which parts, Iam at times inclined to think, most of tho castaways 
‘camo at all sorts of intervals, 

With only limited voeabnlaries before mo, it ix impossible to 
follow up tho research in this direction, but othors may be in a 
position to do fo, if in possossion of more words than aro gives in 
such works as Criwvuno’s “ Malay Grammar and Dietionary.” In 
tho dialects of Formosa, I think, the secret of “ probable origin” 
ios, and in offering these few ideas thereon, I trust it will be 
understood, that I do 0 simply in accordance with a desire to cone 

‘bute towanls the general object of the Sueiety, and with a 
strong hope that this imperfoct and unsatisfactory statoment of my 
ideas on the subject may induce othors, who have studied not only 
the cognate but lost and unwritten languages of the East, to ope 
‘out the subject aud add to the gener knowledge of every one ine 
terested in such matters, 

‘The prosont subject might be enlarged considerably by refer. 
‘caee ty peculiar customs, such as tattooing, as compared with Tike 
customs of inhabitants of Pacifie islands, Pintados of Tuzon, &e. ; 
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‘the peculiar fashion of extrcting the hair of the bear and hin 
‘of men, also of the eyeteoth of women of a cortain ago ; the pect 
liar coromony of drinking at the same timo, lip to lip ; the eomieal 
fashion of piereing tho lobes of tho ears and wearing pieces 
fof bamboo or cuttlofish therein—similar customs being tho vogue 
in Borneo, also in New Caledonia and elsewhere in South Seas, 
At has not beon my lot to witness any easo of anthropophagy, and 
T havo always understood that, in the hills of Formosa, theve ix 
no oceasion for the oxhibition of any cannibalistic tondeney, there 
boing plenty of deor, wild boar, &e. in the islanil, but there is no 
doubt that certain tribes (not known to me) hare heen accused of 
‘eating the bodios of their enemies under extreme circumstances, 
and Ihave understood that even particular friends of mine have 
iot hesitated to stow and eat the brains of a foo provions to hang. 
ng tho wkull up as arelic of prowess and in caso of young men, ax 
a proof of manhood, Hend-hunting is vory common on the borders, 
and Ihave known mon fo lay in wait behind rocks for days on tho 
chance of getting a“ pot-shot” at a Chinaman, Skull-preserving, 
tooth and tusk-woaring aro as coinmon as among the Hlarufors of 
the Indian Isles, and in the vame way that they enaet that a man 
muut tako the hond of an enemy before he is entitled to marry, x0 
do certain of the northern tribes of Formosa, A full account of 
manners and customs of hill tribes night assist very much in eluefda- 
ting the problem beforo us, but as this paper lins been extended 
Doyond the limits originally intended, T must leave a description of 
them to form a subject for another paper. 


JOUN DODD. 
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List or Woubs or Taxaio Draurer, Nortit Foratosa. 
(Continued from Journal No. 9, p. 84.) 


N.B.—Words or syllables with ¥ over them mean that quick 








pronunciation is roquired ; 7 designate a strong accent, 
English. Tribe of Tanga. Remarks, 

Bye-brows Nt hifi 

Cheek ao chiong 

Chook, tattooed Tuo chiong patass pi (“Bi affix). 

Neck Kao la 

‘hront MA tik kiin kao 10, 

Shoulder} Mai yin 

Back a rt 

Arm Kab bab. 

Elbow He kt 

Waist Kin mun 

‘Thumb ‘inb bah 

Leg Kah kai 

Calé of log Mar riu 

‘Toos ‘Tea lu ling 

Skin Kerth het 

‘oats Mo bi. 


Ancles ‘M6 mo 

















English. 
Thigh 


Fundament 


White 
Black 
Greon 
Yellow 


Rett 


Yew 
No 

‘This 
‘hat 


1, me, anine 
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Tribe of 
Ma yt 
Kat chién 


wgito. Hterurks. 


Cowrns. 
Ba ta kai 
MA kd Tock 
Ka tt sith 
Kwa ya 
Mak tf th, 
Bald lak 
Tyat 
hn wt 


hk wokt, 


Kan at 
Kei ying 


Wo, us, (presont) Gad 10 kit 


We, us, (all) 


Wo, us, (distinet 


from you) 


You, thou, thee 


You, ye 


Teah kwa la 


Sim int 
Tt 
St moh 


He, she, him, her Tmah_ 


They, thom 


Imih or Bad 14 
fal, 





206 iti curves OF FoRMosA. 
English, Tribe of Taugio. Remarks. 


What, what is, 
What thing | Nand 


When Kin létun 
Just Tike, the same, 
as ‘Man tin ne or 
‘Tin nie 
Alright Yih sidl’ 


Byand bye = Kteth 
Wait a little Ta lit . 








Long time Bi th sek 

Before 86 nt 

No, nonsense Ougat bisstio 

Make haste, quick Hh hit, Quick pronuneiation 
Good, well Baha tke 

Better, beat Kim bth lik 

Large Hi plik 
SR 

‘True Baha Ii 

Tattoo Pa thos “ Pi” often afixed, 


Crp made of rat- 
tan Mo bt 


Cap covered with 
in wan kat ng@ lok 


Cap with peak 
‘at the back Kia sido mo ba 




















English, 


Native coat 


Coat embroidered 
with xed Long 


Ells 
Co 





Ella 


Arrow belt or 
Poueh 





Hiewe of metal) 
Pipe 
Pipe atom 


‘Metal to strike a 
ight 


Flint to strike 
Tight 


‘nder 


Mempen rope-light Cho biet 


Flouse, on the 
ground 


mbroidered 
with blue Tong 


vot, (generally 9 
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Tribe of Tanga, Renorks, 


La kis 


GA kas 10m hwhtn 


DA kaw oftk kita, 
Yi biong 


Bad Mt yak 
‘ta tn 
DH 40 hid kh 


Bad liek pin nidke 


Male to lok pun 
niek ‘Lit., stone fire 
Poh tong 


Worn round the wrist and 
used for firing their guns 
with. tis gonorally fixed 
to the nipples and, when the 

igger is pulled, light goes 
into the pan holding the 
priming. 





Noi nit Generally built with upright 
Ponte steengthoned with ent 
fan work and thatched with 


Teaver and grass, 
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English. ‘Tribe of Tanga. Remar 
Door Mitk kh 10 or KATA 
Bed 88 kao 
Grave BA yatdrio 
Cloth material Pah Tbk scarcely pronounced, 


Rope, (hem Ta lan or Twh 
Be ee ‘kong hfid lan 








String Cho Kei hd tn 
Cont Mah git 
Chareonl Mh git pn nidk 
ool or cold Hah ye or i 
yal 7 
Cough or cold i 
throat Ah st 
Lead Mad dike 
Chief Kp sf yin F 
Drink wine or apie 
nits ‘Mannie koh, 
Drunk MA DA sok or BA 
sok 
Bottle Yi tt Border word, 
Cup Pai yl tt Boner word, 


Bracelets Kin nt ma 
Bracelets on wrist Ung: 


Braslets on right 
arm Yin nérn Pronounced “ nairn.” 











aS ee 
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English, Tribe of Fangio. Remarks. 
Bancrings Bi yt kit 

Stone ‘Milk to lok 

Snow Hite kt 

Teo a ye tk 

Quicksity K'tsif pid lah Lit, Water silver. 
Friend Mok piong 

Enemy Tyit st mio yah, 








Small ku Ba lei 





Your ng in 


Mave no fear) LA kin king hin & PL" fn am ais, 
Don't he afraid Spi 


‘No be axtiamed ati 








To buy ‘Mii yt or Mai ying To buy or barter, 
To vk Kah yat 
To ery Mung hit ditt 
‘Po come Mia or Mwa 
‘To cook 1A phi 
‘To cat 
Te drink Un Mh wr Nun 
‘Yo smoke sf mek 
To go Ha tik 
To give Bid 
Prosont Bik st or Bick 
sf Litterally “Give you.” 


‘To gape Mngih Kah 
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English. Tribe of Tangao. Renorks, 
To fight Bibbi héi 
To forget Ning ying 
To kill K0 tin 
To know Mil kn alto 
‘To understand J —-MAk kw lah 
‘To hear Ponggtin 
"To love Shim mow yh or 
' Shim mio yah 
To like pom 
j long 
arate 5 Kin af mo yah 
Vo laugh Mat sith and Lake 
ewe 
No live Kn and Mth kt 
Yo make , 
om } ab ba at 
To w00 Ki tth and Kin 
vt tih 
Yo sing Mock on ik 
‘To walk. Pog gt he 
‘To awin Dit mung pile 
I went Why yit ket ying 
To tako care Ham wii 
‘To talk Kam mA yht 
‘To wash bands or 
fot Mi mth 


‘To wash clothes ‘Tim m& hok 
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Tine LL, dele thon 


»» 18, after the word group, insert were in oatlior 
times 


» 83, for Mr, A. U. Bain read Mr, A. N. Bain 











VOCABULARY. 
English, Tongto. 

Man for Kaw toh hot read Kiw th bei and in 
the “Remarks” insert word for between. 
of and man. 

Byo for Lito yick read Lio yeck. English pro- 
nunciation “Lou yeok,” 

Bird for KA piu nitk read KA pan nick 

Deer for Ma gu lock read Ma gin lok, 


‘Treo fern for Nd heniig read NO henng’ 

Potato for Mau gth hei read Man gth hei. 

Large knife for La tao read LA lio. 

Arrow belt for TA biong read Yo biong. 

Clouds for Biou git read Bien git. 

‘Yesterday for Ssh sin héi lah read Sth win hei lab, 

Greon for Ki lt sick read Ka t sick, 

Line1, for Hast read Bat and for Mau nick read 
in 


niek, 


‘Numerals 10, 11, 3,20 4 80, for Mou poh road Bon 











SEA DYAK RELIGION. 


Na former paper* some account wus given of the deities 
believed in by tho Sea-Dyaks of Sarawak; of Petara 
He innumerable, of Sidampondi, Singulang Burong and 
¢*  Puleng Gana. ‘The two latter occupy, in tho Dyak wind, 
4 distinot personality, possess n cortain charactor, sind 
exercise definite functions over tho Dynk world, Although the- 
oretically inferior to Petara, they may bo regarded as the racial 
ods of the Son-Dyaks, for an amount of story and legend, of rito 
‘and sacrifice, gathers round them which is not fond in connection 
With tho moro colourless Petar, which is yot regarded as tho bet- 
tor being, ‘Tho word Betarw is none other than the Hindoo “Ava. 
tara’ —tho incarnations of Visitxv—the diftoreneo of spelling being 
accounted for by the fuct that the Dyaks never sound the 2, but uso 
por} instead. Again, in an invocation to Puleug Gana thero 
oeotr tho names T¥ETNps and Raja Jewara. which look like Ixpna 
and Dewata. And the fimetion in which these torms figuro ix 
called “buja,” Malay * puja,” whieh ix the word, T believe, eom- 
monly used in India for worship in the present day. Now, do 
these Indian words indicate an organic connection of religion and 
‘race with those to whom they naturally Lelong, or have they been 
adoptod by Dyalks from later external sourees? 1 
that such words anay have been obtained through contact with 
Hindooism during the period of ascondeney of tho Majapait king- 
dom, whose influcncs, it svems, extended to Borneo; but at pre- 
sent I know of no evidence for this theory, beyoud the fact of the 
appearance of the words in Dyak. ‘Tho probable explanation is 
that thoso torms have been brought into Dyak use from the Malay. 
Undeé tho word Indra, Manspex gives a quotation of BMfalay which, 
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in form, is not unlike the passage in the Dyak invocation. It bee 
gins, “Moka sogala maja-raja dam dewadewa dan indra-indrn.” 
“Jewatn” is ovidoutly “dowata” from “dewa ” and “Tudra- 
indwi,” might easily, with those unfamiliar with the tenn, have 
become “Ini-Inda,” ‘That the terms are an aceretion and not an 
original possession, I eonclude for two rensous. rst, the Dyalkx 
seem to know nothing about them, Bulag Gwe, with whom iu 
tho invooution they aro asiociatod, is all their own, They havo a 
theory of what hi is, and why invoked ; but of the others they can 
toll little beyond the fact that their names have beon handed down 
to them, Sometimes they my they aro morely titlos of Pulany 
Gav, and this is wtrongthoned by the fact that the whole passage of 
tho" Sampi" ivadressod to ono individual. Sometimes, however, 
they hesitatingly veprosent them as having a separate personality, 
Tn the second plave, they ave olearly subordinate to Pulang Gana, 
and indeed wherever they oceur, they are, T believe, always named 
after whnt Tay eall the recognised deitios, Dynkw have always 

untion to incorporate nev titles with thefr ancient forms, 
Tu tho invocation in question. Paluny Gana is also addrossed as 
Saltan, Pangivmn, Jegeiong, Tomongyongs which ean have no ob- 
Jeet beyond that of mayguifying him whom they wish to propitiate, 
same tend 
Christin terms and ideas aro bronght to bear upon them, Tn 
heathen rites they will now shove tho name Anni ‘Paara to fill 
up @ niche of « pantheon, or to completo a lino or make up a 
thyme, 

Bat this theory of mero adoption hrdly suits the word “Petara,” 
which is such an essential term of their language and belief, that 
tho borrowing of it from others would argue an amount of external 
influences approaching to absorption. And of this thero seems no 
sulficiont evidences forthcoming. 

‘he question however is a wide one, and depends, for its solution, 
upon many data of various kinds, some of which must be very 
hypothetical, sinco wo have no historical basis to work upon ; and 
yet no less a question than the origin and history of the race is, 
involved. But tho disoussion of this question is not the object of 
the present paper, which aims at tho less ambitious task of con- 


























wey can he obxorved at the present time whon 
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thiaing the account of Dynk roligion already introduced in the 
Papor on “Potara,”* ‘That dealt with the theories of their belief; 
this will carry tho samo subject into the region of religions rite 
and practice. 


Spinits, Goon axp Bap. 


‘Tho every day working thoughts of the Dyak about Petara are 
‘very indefinite, aud there is room for the reception of any amount of 
apirits—good, bad, or indifferont—to demand the awosome attontion 
of him who may not inaptly be described ns a thorough child of 
nature. Nonely all races of mon have imagined a class of intor- 
mediate beings botween deity and humanity, whereby the gap 
between tho two is bridged over. And the Dyak ix no exception ; 
yot his religion would seem to he not so dependent upon ima 

‘ors, ats some higher philosophic heathen systems, 
Iycauine his govls, according: te his iden, netually give him thelr vory 
prosonoe when, in angwer to invocations and snerifies, they visit 
these human regions, and prurtake of hix hoxpitality. But 
reoeptiv ol owns, nal he Tine aeroutnided himself 
with thonsands. of its, which are supposed to fll 
earth and ir, now and sky’; i xcheme ax adversaries, oF 
appear as hetpers of man, until tho line of demarcation between 
Petaras ani antus is altogether indistinct. As a matter of habit, 
some beings are spoken of as Petras and some am antue it when 
‘ou aak the specific diftorence between the two, ouly a very inde- 
finito answer is obtainable. ‘They slide into ench with an imper- 
ceptible gradient, ani vemind one of the  Avatarn” manifestations 
of the gods, 

Any unnsital noise or mot the jungle, anything which 
siggests to the Dyak mind an invisible operation, is thought to be 
‘the presence of an atin, amscen by Inman eyes. but fill of mighty 
power. He is mostly invisible, but often vouchsafes a manifesta- 
tion“of himself; and when he does so, he is neither a graceful 
fairy, nor @ grinning Satyr, but a good honest ghost of flesh and 
blood, a monstor buman being about three times the size of a mau, 
with rough shag glaring eyes ax big ax wat 14 ge 
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{littering teeth ; sometimes dark, sometimes white in complexion ; 
Dut sometimes again devoid of all such terrifying features, a com. 
monplaco human form, in fact, a magnified reflection of the Dyaks 
themselves, When'ho is seen, it is generally, as might be expected, 
on moonlight nights; but sometimes, so Dyaks aver, in the broad 
Aaylight. A yong Dyak told me that one night he was watehing 
for wild pigs on his farm on the skirts of Linggn mountain when 
there appeared a great white antu which he tried to catch by the 
log, loping to got something from him ; but the antu shook hin 
off, and with one bound disappeared into tho jangle. Another 
‘man told ino that when a boy he was going to a well (o bathe, when 
he suddenly saw close to hint an ante of gignntic stature, and he 
ran for hiv lifo and shut hinself up in luis room, ‘That evening, a 
fow hours later, a boy in the villngo snddenly died, killed of corre 
dy the autu, Suck stories eoald be multiplied by the hundred, 

Tho autus also reveal themselves in dreams; and wheuever on 
thaw boon soon hy night or day, the apparition will be almost cor. 
tain to revisit the Dyak'in his dvewms; and thoro iy not the remo. 
test mispiofon that these visions of sleep are mero states of the 
ubjective covscionsness, Int thoy aro regarded as objective 
realities, 

Antus rovo about the jungle and Innt like Dyaks themselves, 
Grnoasr, the chief of evil spirits. in eapocially addicted to the chase, 
cand may be oxnetly described ak a roaring lion walking about 
secking whom he may devonr. An old man solemnly assured ne 
that he once mu this terrible demon retwening from his hint anil 
carrying on his back a enptuired Dyak whom he recognised... That 
day the man died. ‘There are cortain animals in the junglo 
which roam about in hers, which the Dyaks call * pasan ; " theso 
ave apposed to bo the dogs of the aifus, and do their bidding. 
From what Tan gather about these creatires, I imagine thom to 
bo kind of small jackal ; they will follow and bark at men, and, 
from their supposed connection with the spirits, aro grently feared 
by tho Dyaks, who generally rin away from them as fast as thoy 
cau. A Dyak was once bunting in the jungles of tho Batang Lu- 
par, and camo upon an ante aitting on a fallon tree; nothing 
daunted he wont and sat npon the same treo nt a respectable ais- 
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tance from tho antu, entered into convorsation with him, begged 
for his spear, or anything he could bestow; but the spirit had 
nothing to give except somo magic medicine (ubat) which would, 
‘hy the moro fact of ite postession by him, give his dogs pluck to 
attack any pig or deer. Having given him this, he advisod the 
man to return quickly, for hix dogs, he said, would be ack soon, 
and might bo savage with him, ‘Tho man needed no furthor 
unging, retired a short distance in good order to save appearances, 
and then bolted through the jungle in the dircetion of his exit, 
And not only do arts hunt: but they build houses and work 
and farm just “ax Dyaks do, ‘They love to erect thoir invisible 
inbitations in trees, especially of the waringin kind; snd many a 
treo is pointed nx sored, being the abode of a spirit or spirits ; and 
to cut ono of there down would provoke the spirit’s vengeanoe, 
T vemember an iustince of a Dyak dangerously ill, whose malady 
was generally attributed to h ing unwillingly out down one 
of these possess’ trees. A auerifice was made at the foot of the 
tree; but the disturbed avn would not be pacified, and the mau 
died. Stories are told of men being spirited away ito these trees 
for days, and fonud again at the foot of the tree safe in life and 
Jimb; but 1 will not say sound in mind. ‘The fact of @ tree hay 
ing supernatural inhabitant is generally revealed through 
dreams. A caso of thix kind ocomred at Banting. It was told to 
somebody in a dream that in a paltry looking kava (fiews) treo on 
the hill thore lived an aut who desired to be fed, and a xpaco 
round was cleared nud an offoring made, As soon as I became 
aware of it, 1 ent the tree down, and heard no more about 
Another way of discovering theso tree spirits is the following: 
Strike an axe in the tree at sindown, and leave it adkering to the 
treo during the night. If it be formd in the morning atill in that 
position, no autu is theros if it has fallen to the ground, ho is 
‘there, and Las revealed his presence by displacing the axe. 
‘Tho tops of hills too are favourite haunts of this invisible sooies 
tys and whon Dyuks fell the jungle of the larger hills, they often 
Jeave a fow treos standing on the sinmit as a rofuge for thom, A 
ill on the Saribas rivor was supposed to bo so much the property 
of tho spirits that it was dangerons and nmlaswfil to farm it; and 
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the jungle remained, until few years ago, when a village of Dyaks 
near by, recoiving Christianity, lost their fear of enfus, and oleared 
ft. : 

Tt will have been observed that these antus are either good or 
vil, either assist man or injure him, ‘The good ones are nearly 
identified with Petara, of whom no evil is predicated, and who 
never entraps man to his destruction, ‘The benevolent spitit is the 
noxt grade of good being, and intercourse with it is coveted, for 
thereby come riches and woalth. ‘The anfu story generally relates 
that the man who sees the spivit rushes to catch him by the leg 
(Ue ean’t reach higher) to get somewhat from him; but is nearly 
always foiled in the attompt; for the ant suddenly vanishes, 
But some men, it is believed, do obtain these much coveted gifts 
‘and if a Dyak invariably gots n good harvest of paddy, it is by tho 
magic charm, the “bat,” of some favouring spirit: if bo has ate 
taiged to tho position of a war-lendor, or be markeilly brave, it is 
Dy the communion or toxch of the kame power: and in faet every 
successful mnn in Dyak life in eredited by hiv fellows with the 
smncoour of one of theso beings of the mystic world. ‘They gi 
‘men occult powors, charms, and magio protection agninst disease, 
‘and sometimes convey similar virtues by a simple prononneomont 
which is called a “sumpah” (onth). Stories are told of Dyaks 
who have the good fortine to meet with ante who have spoken 
romowhat thus:—" You shall obtain so sonny heads of your ene. 
ies," or yon shall get plenty of paddy,” or * you shall have brave 
dogs to unt with,” or “shall be protected agninst small-pox," or ne. 
vor bo canghthy analligator.”  Modicines for tho sick aro belioved 
to be given in dreams; and many a Dyak hing related how, when 
despaired of by all, some “ubat” was given to him in sleop, hy 
tho magic virtue of which he was completely cnred. And some- 
times’ when antus bestow these gifts—bits of stick or other rub. 
Dish—they also mention the price to be paid for them by others 
‘who neod them. And they do more than give magie meilicines ; 
‘they appear in dreams to guide and direct men’s notions in varioun 
matters of conduct, and especially in matrimouial affuirs, some. 
times telling them whom to anarry in order to got woalth ; somo- 
times reqniting them fo divoree to avoid tho digpleasnre of the 
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higher world. ‘Phere is plenty of room here for the play of self 
intorest end trickery, but the fact that snob protendod revelations 
fare actod up to, is evidence of a trne belief. 

‘The longing to communicate with the superuatural, common to 
al religious, las, in. the Dyak, produced « special means to sntisfy 
Uho aspiration. Ho hax a “enstom” for the purpose, viz, “nan 
pok.” Yo “neupok is to sleep on the tops of mountains with 
‘tho hope of mocting with the goo spirits of the unseen world, A 
‘man who way fired with ambition to shino in deeds of strength and 
bravery, or one who desired to attain the position of chief, oF to 
bo cured of an obstinate dixeaso, would, in olden times spend a 
night or nights by himselE on « mountain, hoping to meot a bene 
volent spirit who would give him what he desired, ‘To be alono 
was a primary condition of the expected apparition. It can bo 
easily seen that the desire would bring about, in many casos, ita 
own fulfilment, tho earnest wish combined with a lively and sue 
perstitioux imagination and the solemn solitude of the mountain 
Jungle would, in most eases, produce the expected appearance of a 
Petara, or rwythie hero with whose story he would bo familiar, I 
have said in olden days, for tho custom ix now much Tess frequent ; 
‘at least,’ in the coast district of Sarawak, But it is not altogether 
obsolete, for, a yout or two ayo, a Rojang Dyale, afflicted with somo 
Ainoaso, tried soveral hills to obtain a cure, and at 
Lingga, and was guided by some Dyaks of the neighbourhood to 
Liogga mountain. Ho offered his sacrifice, and Inid him down to 
sleop beside it, saw an antu, and roturnod perfectly cured. Dyaks 
have erected no tomples to Petaras or to antus, and therofore enn- 
not do as the ancients of the westom world who made pilgrimages 
to the temples of Hscurartvs, and of Ists and Senaris to obtain 
hoaling from the gods but a pilgrimage to the temple at Cano- 
pus, whore the suppliant spent a night before the altar in order to 
receive revelations in dreams, is exactly paralleled by the unso- 
phisticated Dyak sleeping on tho atill mountain-top with his little 
sacrifice beside him. Tho spirit and object are tho seme, and 
stories of cures are similar in each. 
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+ But tho bad and augey spirits are far more numerous in Dyak 
Dolief than the good ones.’ Theve are rogardei with dire dreud: 
‘There ia hardly a wickness which is not attributed to the unseon 
blow of an antu, “What is the matter with xo and so? ” you ask, 
“Something has passed him,” is the reply: an antu has passod 
him and inflicted the malady. A serious epidewie ix tho dovasta. 
ting presence of a powerful and revengeful spivit. You asle where 
such an ono was taken ill, and you are tuld that at such a place 
“it (ata) found bin.” Sowall-pox is spoken of as Raja the Chit. 
Cholera is the coming of n gront spirit from the aoa to Kill and 
oat. Whon a report of cholera iy bruited abrond, vomebody or 
other will be suro to have a dream in whieh ho will bo told that 
the spirit is. making hiv way from tho soa up the rivers, and wilt 
speodily swallow up human vietins, unloss ho be fed with sacrifice 
and offering, ‘These aitus aro always hungry, and will accept tho 
swerificial food in substitution for buinan beings, A sacrifice is ao- 
cordingly made to avert the evil. ‘Tho saino iden prevails about all 
internal maladies; and as poople constantly got ill, the propitia. 
tion of the autw is an ever recurring feature in Dyak lifo, It is 
tho worsbip of foar, the doionolatey of the less iutellootual races of 
mankind. Petra is good, and will not easily injuvo tltom, and 
they may worship it as suite thoir convenioneo; but these antus 
always about their path are violent, savage and hungry, and must 
bo rockonied with ; henco the frequeney of the domon-cultus, 

Tt hardly need be pointed out that this relation with the spirits 
no moro ghost-seeing, whore tho apparition comos without ob- 
ject, and passos away without result. It is a system which has a 
Gefinite function; which bestows favours, which brings evil, which 
Airocts conduct, and receives religious homage; and therefore a 
eonstituont part of Dyak religion. 

Another way in which the ontu appears to mon is in the form of 
animals, A wan and an axtu are often intorehaugeable, A. man 
will declare that he bas seen an atu, like a giguntic human being; 
and in hie dream ho will fiud tho samo antw in tho form of deer, 
or other animal. Tho following is told of a, Dyak, whom I know 
well, He was at work alone in tho jungle, avd cut himself with 
his parang: he bled profusely and fainted : and’ after recovering 
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his senses ho saw beside him a maias (orang-utan) which had 
starched the bleeding and dressed the wound ; and when departing 
the creature hung up some ubat for use in future contingen- 
cies. In other stories, the man is spirited away by the animal as 
in the following. A Dyak was fishing by a large deep pool, and 
saw in the water a huge python, about 50 feot long and big in pro- 
portion, He at once rushed to the conclusion that this was no 
mere benst, but an ant in sorpeut form ; and without a moment 
hesitation jumped down upon its back. ‘The python dived, and 
then crept up the bank, and crawled along the road, but thoy had 
not gone far before the sorpent was metamorphoved into a man, 
‘thas justifying the man's guess, As the two proceeded, the ant 
asked what he wanted ; did he wish to be « hunter, a diver, 0 
fisher, a climber, a pig-trapper, or to bo a vich man? No, ho with 
‘od to havo a bravo spirit and an invulnerable body, and to over- 
‘come his tribal enemies without mortal hurt to himself. ‘The ant 
was complacent, and told him that if he married a certain woman, 
(naming her) his request should be grantod. Ho mado overtures 
to the Indy, but her parents refused, and the marriage was not 
consimmnatod: consequently he got only a part of the luck which 
the autu prospectively gave him. His atter life, howerer, was 
thought to have verified the truth of the apparition ; for he rose 
to a position of note among his people; and distinguished himeelf 
in that very lino in which the autw said he should. 

‘The alligator, also, is more than a canny boast ; it is believed to 
‘be endowed with spirit-intelligenco; and Dyaks will not willingly 
take part in capturing ono, unless the snurian has frst destroyed 
‘one of themselves; for why, say they, should they commit an act 
of aggression, when he and his kindred ean a0 easily ropay them ? 
But should the alligator take a human life, revenge becomes 
sacred duty of tho living relatives, who will trap the an eater in 
the spirit of an officer of justice pursuing a criminal. Others, even 
‘then, hang back, reluctant to embroil themselves in a quarrel which 
does not concern them. ‘The man-eating alligator is supposed to- 
‘be pursued by a righteous Newests ; and whenever one is caught, 
‘they have a profound convietion that it must be the guilty one, oF 
hhis accomplice; for no innocent leviathan could be permitted by 
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‘the fates to be caught by man. ‘The only time when anything like 
‘homage may be supposed to be offered to the alligator, is in the 
otdeal of diving. When Dyaks left to themselves cannot settle 
their litigations by talking and arguing, the opposing parties each 
select w diver; and victory goes to the side whose diver can remain 
longest in the water without fainting.* When the divers proceed 
from the village-louse to the water, somebody will follow saying 
1 sampi, (invocation) ;+ and casting rice about right and left, and 
‘on the water as he monotones bis part. He calls out to the Royal 
Alligators and Royal Fishes, and all the minor denizens of the 
‘waters to come to his party's aid, and confound their opponents by 
shortening the breath of tho opposite diver. ‘The whole, often dis. 
orderly, always exciting, is an appeal to Petara; anc all that live 
in the waters are asked to give their assistance. 

Among all Oriental races, the serpent has been credited with 
laege enpacities. The Phoonicians adored it as a bonificent genius, 
‘With the anciont Persians it symbolised the principle of evil. The 
Chinese attributed {o the kings of heaten bodios of serpents, 
“There js no superstition more universal than ophiolatxy. ‘There 
“jg hardly @ people on earth among whom the serpent was not 
“either an object of divine worship, or superstitious voneration.” 
‘Tho Dyk ix no excoption. Tis feeling towards prominent anem- 
"hers of the snake tribe is something moro than reverential regard. 
‘And if his form of the cultus is far from tho elaborate proportions 
of the worship of the Danhgbwo in the serpents’ house of 
Dahomey,t the belief in sorpent guardianship is, where it exists, 
as strong. All Dyak worship, to whatsoever directed, is irregular 
and occasional; and it is only here and there that an instance of 
ophiolatry is found; but the veneration, such as iti, is the same 
which is given to antus and deitios iu general, The sexpent is, in 
fact, in the Dyak view an anf, and partakes of the capricious 


























* [Tho ondea) by diving ean be traced trom India to Homeo thiough the 
Busshose, Stamono aa Malays. See Ax Resgoscher, 1, 800-404, Journal RAS, 
LV AXXV. ; Do Backer, L*Avekipel Tallon, $70; Low's Diortation on 

‘Do la Loubl's Siam, 87; Jouraal R.A. (Strate 
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movements of the super-human race, who generally confer their 
fayours upon the great, and pass by the poor and insignificant. It 
is personal and not a tribal deity. ‘The python (sarea), and the 
cobra (tedong) are tho snakes generally solectod by tho antus for 
thoir habitation, not all the mombers of either class, but only 
individuals which bocome known as spirit-possessed through dreams, 
of inference from other signs. Should ono of those reptiles be in 
tho habit of frequenting tho vicinity of a village house, itis always 
regarded as the good genius of some one or other of tho principal 
men in it. Not long ago, I saw a small cobra come under a house, 
and raw! about, not heeding half a dozon of us who wore wateh- 
ing its movements; it did not attempt to touch the chickens, nor 
did it show fright whon I poked it with a stick, but simply inflated 
itu hood a little, hissed, and wont on in eagor soarch of something! 
Atlongth if caught a frog, and seemod satisiiod. I found itwas acon. 
tant visitor, and was said to be a spirit-helper ” of a man of the 
place, who, no doubt, would have fined any one who dared to lay 
violent hands upon it, I was not told, however, that any worship 
was paid to it. In another ease, a large python went up into n 
house, and tho inmates intorprotod the visit as that of one of the 
Yonaleont power. They put it under a peru (day msosne) 
and offored a sacrifico to it, mado a fonst also for themsolves, 

round tho snake, nnd ate, congratulating themselves upon ‘hie 
good fortune. This done thoy let it go again into the jungle. 
Tn a third case, the python eame at night, and astonished the com. 
munity by swallowing one of their pigs. ‘This bold attack was 
thought to mean that thoy had boon guilty of noglect of duty to 
his spicitabip ; 0 with all haste an offering was prepared, and Inid 
‘out on the floor of the house, the snake, gorged with the pig, being 
still underneath : some words of submission and entroaty were said 
and lo! the beast vomited up the pig, thereby affording indubitable 
proof that their view of the case was right! ‘They then matagod 
to seoure it in a Dambu cago, and left it im honourable captivity 
‘uutil the morning when I arrived and saw it. A company of them 
afterwards took it into the jungle, where they offered it another 
snorifieo, and thon allowed it to slide out of the cago into the wood. 
It was belived to be the fuah, tho “luck-bringer,” of tho hond. 
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san of the place, who was also chief of the district, 

Tn mang regions of idolatry, the drond which animals inspired in 

‘man, moro or less defencoloss against their attacks, may have led 
to thoir being regarded as objects of worship. This has been 
urged of opbiolatry. “If tho worship perpotunted itself, 
Mr. B, Govin,* “long after other forms of idolatry had disap- 
‘peared, it was because the serpent was that creature against 
“which weapous and precautions were of least avail.” Whether this 
road of the beast bo accepted as the true account of the origin of 
the cultus or not, all traco of tho idea of propitiating an angry 
doity in tho snake worship of the Dyak has long disappeared. Ono 
Dyak with whom I ain acquainted keeps a cobra in this house, and 
rogards it as his tutelary spirit, and overywhero among them these 
apitit-poswossed reptiles aro regarded as friendly visitors went by 
somo higher power for good ; and the saeriflee becomes an acknow- 
lodgement of obligation, and a gift to keop thom in good humout,, 
according the maxim— Prosents win tho gods as well as men.” 
But ophio.worship needs to have no special enuse aesigued for its 
xistence, Tt is a natural outcome of that primitive system of 
thought which has everywhere personified inanimate nature, and 
attributed huunan intelligence to the animal creation, ono of tho 
many fruits which has grown up from the wonder, tho ayo, and 
tho dependent feoling with which unetyilisod racos have looked 
upon tho mysteries of tho great natura naturans; one moro ole- 
ment to complote the circlo of nature-worship which has bad charms 
for many of the world’s primitive races. 

‘To this secount of spirit-worship, manifested in inany forms, 
may add, that tho extreme anxiety to obey tho divtatos of tho 
spirits, especially when made known in dreams, led, in one instance, 
to an act of anthropolatry. A cortain village-house was preparing 
‘ageand celebration in honour of Singalang Burong, when a Dyak— 
not very respectable in character—gave out that an antu had ine 
formed him in a dreaw, that this house must offer a sacrifice to 
himself (the man), or bear the brunt of the antuw’s displeasure, 
This alternative, of course, could not be borne, and they fetched 
tho man, in a basket, put him in a placo of honour, presented 


*“Origin and Developament of Religious Bait,” Vol. 1, p. 188, 
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‘to him an offering of food and drink as a religious act and then 
carried hiin back again to his own abode, This fellow was at 
the time committing a flagrant breach of social laws, and possibly 
invented the message from the spirit, with the object of ecreoning 
his reputation by showing himself a favourito of the gods, But 
this view of the matter did not present itself to the Dyak mind, 
which is enpable of swallowing any monstrosity, or abeurd falsehood, 
if it only pretends to be a revelation from the spirits, Such, too, is 
the implicit faith they put in dreams, ‘ 








+ Skorreroxs. 


Something must now be said about tho sacrifices which have 
been so frequently mentioned. ‘The ordinary offering is made up 
of rico (generally cooked in bamboos), cakes, eggs, sweet potatoes, 
plantains, and any fruit that may be at hand, and a fowl or small 
chicken, ‘This piring, when offered in the house, is put upon a 
tabak, or brass salver: if tho occasion of the sacrifice neces 
tates being offered anywhere away from the house, a little plat. 
forin is constructed, fastoned together with rotan, upon four sticks 
stuck into tho ground. ‘This is para piring, altar of sacrifico, 
‘The offoring of course is laid upon it. But generally this is cover- 
ed with a rough roof, and thatched with nipak leaves, looking like 
‘a miniature native hous ; but it is the most rude and flimsy thing 
imaginable and oon tumbles to pieces, ‘This is the Zangkan 
ing, shed of sacrifice. ‘The god or spirit is supposed to come 
‘and partake of the good things spread there, and go away content. 
ed. I onco remonstratod with them on the futility of the whole 
proceeding, on the ground that the food was clearly not eaten by. 
any invisible being, but by fowls or pigs, or perhaps by reckless’ 
Doys full of mischief, who would brave the fear of the spirits. But 
their answer was ready. ‘The antu, whatever form it may take in 
showing itself to human eyes, is, as a spiuit, invisible, a thing of 
soul, not of matter: now, they said, the soul spirit comes, and cate 
the soul (samangat) of the food : what is left on the altar is only 

its accidents, not its true essence. Now this answer, re- 
as coming from them, contains, as it does, something 
similar to an old philosophic idea, which, in better than Dyak 
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society, is not altogether obsolete as a disputed matter in the pre. 
sent day. 


‘An important clement of many sacrifices is the sprinkling of ” 


‘the blood of the slain victim, ginselan, or singkelan. ‘The per- 
sons on whose bebalf the sacrifice is offered, is sprinkled with 
the blood of the fowl, and not only persons, but farms of growing 
paddy: the persons, I imagine, to atone for some infringement of 
pemali, the paddy, to make it grow. Sacrificing on behalf of 
farms is a vital part of their agricultural system, and no Dyak 
would think his paddy could possibly come to maturity without 
continual application of the fowl's blood. ‘The. bird is killed and 
waved about over the farm, but on some occasions, when the grow- 
ing is supposed to nod only a slight application of sacrificial 
virtue, the comb of the fowl is just slit to allow a little blood to 
ooze out. 

‘On most occasions when a victim is slain, itis afterwards eaten, 
bo it pig or fowl; but in somo cases, it is otherwise disposed of, 
If it be a sacrifice to Pulang Gana at tho commencement of the 
farming, the pig and other elements of the offering are conveyed 
with great pomp, tho beating of gongs and streamers flying in the 
breeze, to the land to be prepared for receiving the soed; the pig 
‘a then killed, ite liver and gall examined for divination, and the 
whole put into the ground with some tuak (native drink) poured 
‘upon it, and dedicated with a long invocation to the great paddy 
producot, ‘This is the function which is called buja. If the 
sacrifice bo for the crime of adultery, the victims aro thrown into 
the jungle, and on tho oacasion of a marriage, I remember the 
offering was cast into the river. For all ordinary sacrifices, a fowl 
suffices; but a pig, being the largest animal which tho Dyak 
Aomosticates, is naturally selected as the highest. victim’: should 
igs, howover, not be procurable at the time, two fowls can be sub- 
stituted, And why? asked. Because the legs of two fowls aro 
equal to those of a pig! * 

‘Theso sacrifices are not bound up with any priestly order; aby 

Rong the Dyas of whom, Tam apedily weitig, fd) no mesary 


of human ‘bub tho Melanos were once addicted to te practics, 
‘tad question i oven yok, they have od out amongst the Kayans of the 
Snterior 
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‘one may offer them: but old men are generally selected in respect 
of the honour due to their age, No priesthood, in the proper sense 
of the term, seems to exist among these Sea-Dyaks; for the Manang 
or medicine man does not fulfil the necessary conditions, Any man 
who is'a chief, or who has been fortunate in life, or who is well up 
in ancient lore, and knows the form of address to the deities, may 
perform the sacrificial function, 

And the worship is a purely external matter, unconnected with 
morality, a simple opus operatum, magical action which effects 
its object irrespective of the condition of mind, or habits of life of 
‘the worshipper. A man of sober conduct would be preferred to 
one of notoriously bad character, to offer a sacrifice ; but I have 
not perceived that ony good moral or spiritual dispositions aro re- 
quired to secure the object of the function. This indeed follows 
from the fact that no improvement of the moral being is sought 
for, or even thought of, as the purpose of a piring. However 
good Petara may be supposed to be, the spirits in general have not 
made known that they delight in virtue; and the Dyak does not 
offer sacrifices and repeat invocations to promote personal righteous- 
ness and wisdom ; but to got good crops of paddy, the heads of his 
enemies, skill in craft, health and long life. Neither his prayers 
nor aspirations reach higher than the realm of the visible and pre- 
sent. And in cases where we can see that _propitiation for sin is 
‘the esoteric basis of the institutions, as for instance, in the slaying 
of sacrifice after an act of adultery, yet the thoughts of the Dynk 
are not directed to the cleansing of the offenders, but to the appeas- 
ing of the anger of the gods, in order to preservo their land and 
their crops from blight and ravage. There is no confession of sin, 
nor petition for the pardon of the offenders. It is a witness of a 
‘belief that the offences of man provoke the displeasure of the gods, 
and that satisfaction is demanded ; but there is nothing to show 
that the ultimate purity and improvement of the offender is con. 
templated as the thing desired. It is compensation for wrong done, 
and a bargain to secure immunity for their material interests, I 
am spetking of the sentiment consciously entertained by the Dyak 
himself concerning his own piring; not of the whole rationale 
which we can give of it. 
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Z must now pass on to a further eleinent of Dyak religion, which 
fs yot only another phase of that nature worship which pervades 
all ‘their iistitutions. ‘The Dyak, like other races, fecls his igno- 
rance of, and dependence upon, every part of the world about him. 
Ue feels that nature, which has voices so many and wondrous, 
must have something to say to him, something to tell him, When 
is its voieo to him to be heard? He feels a noed of some guidance 
from the powers around and abovo him in his going out and coming 
in, in his precarious farming, in his occupations in the sombre depths 
‘of the jungle, in his boating over tho dangerous rapids, ot the 
treachorous tides of tho swift rivers, He is awaro that death 
and destruction may suddenly confront him in many « hidden dane 
ger; and ho longs for something to hint to him when to advanco 
and when to recede, His is a “questioning humanity ;" and he 
Thas devined for himself an “ answering nature.” 








Ones, 


Like tho ancient Colts, who adored tho voico of birds*; like 
the Romans who took auguries from tho flight or notes of the 
raven, the crow, tho owl, the cock, the magpie, tho eagle and the 
vulture, tho Dyak has his sncrod birds, whose flight or calls are 
‘supposed to bring him direction from the unseen powers. ‘Tho law 
and observance of omens occupy, probably, a greater sharo of 
his thoughts than ay othor part of his religion or superstition 
‘and I cannot imagine that any tribe in any age evor lived in moro 
absolute subservience to angary than do the Dyaks, 

The aystem, as carried out by thom, is most claborate and compli- 
cated, involving uncertainties innumorable to all who aro not fully 
experioncod in the soience, and the younger mon have constantly 
to ask the older ones how to act in unexpected coincidences of 
various and apparently contradictory omens. To give a completo 
account of this intrieate system would exceed my limits,” and 
severely tax tho patince of the reader; but an attempt to give 
some definite notion of it is necessary. 

‘The birds thus used,” as Dyaks any, aronotmany. Tean only give 

7 HiacuwARs * Conversion of the Oot” pp. 25, 2 
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their nativenames:—Katupong, Beragai, Kutok, Mbuas, Nendak, 
Papan, Bejanpong, Most are, Ibotieve, beautiful in plumage ; all aro 
small, and, like most tropical birds, have nothing that can bo called 
song ; but their calls are sometimes shrill and piereing. ‘The reason. 
why these aro the birds selected, andonly these, willappearin the end. 
But in practice, the aystem goos beyond birds, and ombraces the 
risa (deer), peluudok (mouse-teer), the hijauy (gazelle), tenggiting 
(armadillo), rivh (insect), rejah (insect). burong alan (insect), 
fuchok (lizard), sandak (bat), the python and cobra, and some. 
jes even the rat: all these may be omens in various ways and 
circumstances, and therefore, in this connection, they are designated 
burong (birds), and to augue from any of them is beburong. 
But these other creatures are subordinate to the birds, which aro 
the foundation upon which the superstructure of good luek is to bo 
raised; ani from which alone augury ix sought at the boginning 
of any important undertaking. 

‘Tho yearly vive-furming isa matter of mach ceremony as well 
as of labour to the Dyak, and must be inaugurated with proper 
omens, Some man who issuecesstul with his paddy will be the augur 
and undertake to obtain omens for a certain aren of land which 
others beside himself will farm, Some time before the Pleindes are 
sufficiently high above the horizon to warrant the clearing the 
grounds of jungle or grass, the man sets about his work. He will 
have to hear the weudak on the left, the kalnpoug on the left, the 
Guroug malnw ani the brrayri on the left, and in the order in 
which I havo written them. As soon as he has heard the uendat, 
he will break off a twig of anything growing near, and take it home 
and put it inasafe place. Butit may happen that some other omen 
bird, or creature, is the first to make itself heard or seen; and in 
that caso the day's proceeding is vitinted ; he must give the matter 
up, return and try his chance another day; and thus sometimes 
three or four days are gone before he has obtained his first omen, 
‘Whou he has heard the wendak, he will then go to listen for the 
Katupong and the rest, but with the same liability to delays ; and it 
may possibly require a month to obtain all those augural predie- 
tions which are to give thom confidence in the result of thei 
labours, ‘The augur has now the same number of twigs or sticks, 
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as birds he he has heard, and ho takes these to the land selected 
for farming, and puts thom in the ground, says a short form of 
address to the birds and Pulang Gana, cus a little grass or jungle 
with his pavang, and returns, ‘The magic virtue of the binds has 
‘been conveyed to the land. 

For house-building, the same birds aro to be obtained, and in the 
same way. But for a war expedition, birds on the right hand are 
required, except the wendak, which, iB it make a certain peculiar 
call, enn be admitted on the left 

‘Those binls cnn bo bad omons as well ax good. IF heat on tho 
wrong side, if in the wrong order, if the note or call bo of 
tho wrong kind, the matter in hand must bo postponed, or aban 
doued altogether ; unless a conjunction of subscijuent good omens 
eeu, which, in the judgment of old experts, ean overbear the pro- 
coding bad ones. Hence, in practice thie birding becomes a most 
involved matter, because tho birds will not allow themselves to be 
heard in a straightforward orthodox succession. After all it is 
only a balance of probabilities ; for it is seldom that Dyak pationco 
is equal to waiting until tho omens oceur according to the standard 
theory; but this just corresponds to tho goneral ebb and flow of 
‘good things in actual life, 

There avo certain substitutions for this tedious process, but T 
Dolieve they aro not much in vogue. ‘Thus for farming, itis said, 
that a bit of gold in any shape nay bo taken and hidden in tho 
ground ; and tho rosult will be as though the proper birds had been 
hoard. ‘This looks like n ens of bribing the spirits. Or tho mat. 
ter may bo compounded for by ancrifice. A fowl may be killed so 
that the blood shall drop into a hole in the earth, in which also the 
fowl must be buried. Or the augural fnetion may bo shortoned 
by using an egg newly Inid, which must be taken and broken on 
the grown. If it should turn out to be rotten, it is a bad omen ; 
if quite fresh, it is good, This is to be recommended, for it would 
cortainly always secure the desired result. So on the occasion of 
war expodition. If an offering be prepared and some tuak 
(drink), and the sacrifice be offered with beating of gongs and drums 
on starting from tho house, no birds need be listened to on tho 
‘way. But theso ceremonies are supposed to fall short of the real 
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thing, aud are not much practised. 

‘Those are the inaugurating omens sought in order to strike the 
line of good luck, to render the commencement of an undertaking 
auspieions. ‘The continuance of good fortune must be carried on 
by omen influenee to the end. 

‘To take farming again, where tho practive becomes most exten- 
sive and conspicuous. When any of these omens, either of bird, 
Veast, or insect, are heard or seen by the Dyak on his way to the 
paddy lands, he supposes they foretell cither good or ill to himselE 
or to the farm ; and in most cases ho will tun back, and wait for tho 
following day before proceeding again. ‘The nendak is generally 
good, 0 is the katupony on right or left, but the papan is of ev 
oimen, and the man must beat a retreat. A berayai heard once or 
twiee mutters not; but if often, a day's rest is necessary. ‘The 
mbuas on the right is wrong, and sometimes it portends so much 
Ddlight and destruction that the vietim of it must rest five days. 
The“ shout” of the nok is evil, and that of tho ketupong 0 bad 
that it requires three days’ absence from the farm to allow the evil 
to pass away; and oven then a beragri mast be heard before com- 
mencing work. ‘The berayad is a doctor among birds. If the ory 
ofa deer, a pelen-ok, or a gazelle bo heard, or if a rat crosses the 
path before you on your way to the farm, a day's rest is necoseary ; 
or you will cut yourself, get ill, or suffer by failure of the crop. 
‘When a good omen is heard, one which is supposed to foretell a 
plentiful harvest, you must go on to the farm, and do some trifling 
work by way of “leasing the works of your hands” there, and 
then return; in this way you clench the foreshadowed luck, and at 
the same time reverence the spirit which promises it. And should 
deer, pelandok, or gazelle come out of the jungle and on to the 
farm when you are working there, it means that customers will 
come to buy the corn, and that, therefore, thore will be corn for 
thom to buy. ‘This is the best omen they can have; and they 
honour it by resting from work for three days. 

But the worst of all omens is a dead beast of any kind, especially 
those included in the omen list, found anywhero on the farm. It 
infuses a deadly poison into the whole erop, aud will kill some one 
‘or other of the owner's family within a year, When this terrible 
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thing happens, they test the omen by killing a pig, and divining 
from appearances of the liver immediately after death, Tf the pre- 
diction of the omen be strengthoned, all the rice grown on that 
ground must be sold ; and, if neceesary, other rice bought for their 
own consumption, Other people may eat it, for the omen only 
affects those at whom it isdivectly pointed. A swarm of bees light- 
ing on the farm is an equally dreadful anatt 

"And there is another way of escaping the effect of omens lows 
vieious than the foregoing. Some ime, by a peculiar magie in- 
fluenco, or by gift of the bird spirits, aro crodited with posvessing 
in themselves, in their own hearts and bodies, some occult power 
which can overcome bad omens, (penaber burong). ‘Those men are 
ablo, by cating something, however small, of the produce of the 
farm, to turn off the evil prognostication, Anything grown on it 
which can be eaten, a bit of Indian corn, a little mustard, or a few 
excumber shoots, is taken to the wike inan; aud he quietly eats it 
raw for a small consideration and thereby appropriates. to himself 
tho evil omen which in him becomes innocuous and thus delivers 
the other from the ban of the penali, or taboo. 

‘ho buroug melem ix an insect so cnlled because it ix yencrally 
hoard at night ; itis especially songht after on the war-path as the 
guido to anfety and victory. Tt is altogether a good genius, as the 
nendak is among the Virds. And in farming it is equally valued. 
A man heard it ox one oceasion in a tree on his favm-land, Into in 
the morning and dediented an offering to it at the foot of the treo, 
which was afterwards regarded as sacred, nud way not felled with 
tho rest, And he had his roward in an abundant harvest. 

‘Theso omen-creatures aro the regular attendants of the Dyak, 
uot only in his farming, but in all his travels and works of every 
description. If he be only going to visit a friend a few miles off, 
fa bad bird will send him back. Ifhe be engaged in carrying tim. 
ers from the jungle for his house, and hear a kutok or a bajan 
pong or a mbuas, the pieco must be thrown down, and left until a 
day or two after, or it may havo to be abandoned altogether. A 
man built a oat, and, when nearly fivished, a kutok flew close 
crows tho bows; it was east aside and allowed to rot. If at night 
they hear an owl make a peculiar noiso they call sdut thoy will 
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hastily clear out the house in the morning; and remain away some 
weeks, it may be, in temporary sheds, and then only return when 
they have heard a nendak, anda beragai on the left, ‘Thero aro 
many omens which make a place unfit for habitation, and among 
them are a Leragui flying over a house and an armaditlo eravling 
up into it. 

‘When visiting the sick, binds on the right are desired, as possess 
ing more power for health. And hero I may mention another 
way of communicating the virtue of the good omen to the object. 
When a Dyak hears a good bird on his way to see a sick friond, ho 
will sit down, and chew some “betel-nut, sirih leaf, lime, tobacco 
and gambier for his own refreshment, and then chew a little more 
and wrap it in a leaf and take it to his friend, and if the ‘sick man 
can only eat, it will materially help the eure; for does it not con- 
tain the voice of the bird, a mysti¢ elisir of life from the unseen 
world? 

‘To kill one of these birds or insects is believed to bring certain 
disease, if not death. Twas told that a woman was once paddling 
her eaoe along near the bank of a stream, and saw a little beragai 
‘ona bough, and not recognising it she caught it, and took it home 
for a child’s plaything. She was soon made aware of her mistake, 
and offered the bird a little sacrifice and let it go. ‘That night she 
had a droam wherein she was told that, if sho had killed it, or 
omitted the offering, she would havo dicd. But this idea of sacred. 
noss of life does not apply to the deer, the gazelle, the pelendok, 
‘the armadillo and iguanas which they freely kill for food, and rats 
as pests. Physical wants are stronger than religious theory. Ano. 
ther inconsistency appears when, in setting up the posts and frame- 
work of a house, they beat gongs and make a deafening noise to 
provent any binds from being heard. 

‘This is only the merest outlino of the practice, the full treatment 
of which would require volume; but it is sulicient to show that 
there never was a people in more abject mental bondage to a super- 
stition, than are the Dyaks of Borneo to the custom of bebu- 
rong In a raco of considerable energy of temperament, like 


* Thin roma perhaps barllyapnlive now fo Dir of the overt who, bi 
sohjodt to other tnuatooy are gredualy Tainquiting tae saree 
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tho Soa-Dyaks, one would have expected that Uke tediousness of 
tho systom would have produced a remedy. ‘To consult omons at 
tho commencoment of important undertakings is one thing; to be 
liablo to obstruction and restraint at overy stop of life, is quite 
nother and far heavier matter, ‘The substitutions before-mentioned, 
no doubt, wero invented as a short cut through a troublesome mat- 
tor, but they have evidently failed in tho object. And then tho 
intricacies of tho subject avo so ondloss. Old men, industrious and 
wonsible in ordinary mattors of lifo, will sit for hours at a stroteh 
discussing lawful or ualawful, Iucky or unlucky, combinations of 
these voioos of nature, and their effect upon the work and destiny 
‘of mon, Only tho older men aro able to tell what is to be dono in 
alleasos, Tho doaf who do not hear, and children who do not undor- 
stand, aro conveniently supposed to bo exompt from obodionee. 
‘And this involved aystom of lifo is thoronghly belioved in as tho 
foundation of all success. Stories upon stories aro recounted of tho 
failuros, of tho sicknosses and of tho denths that have resultod from 
disregard of tho omens, You may reason with then against the 
aystom, but in the coincidences which they ean produco they think 
they havo a proof positive of its truth ; and with then an accidental 
coincidoneo is more convineing than the most cogont reasoning. 
But it nood hardly bo said, that tho citing of procedents is very ono 
sided, All casos in which tho evont has apparently vorified tho 
prediction, aro carefully romembored, whilst thoso in which tho 
‘omon has boon falsified aro as quickly forgotten, 

‘Tho object of tho bird-cultus is liko that of all othor ritoy: to 
speuro good crops, froodom from necidents and falls and disoases, 
viotory in war, and profit in oxchango and trado, skill in discourse, 
and cleverness in all native craft, 1 way bird-cullue; for it rises 
from observance of omens into invocation and worship of the birds, 
as the following extractfrom a “Sampi Umai” will show 

L call to yo, O Birds! 
birds do you eall, do you beckon ? 
‘Tho falso, tho lying biede, 
The mocking, tho wicked ones, 
‘The ovil ones which in sidew 
‘Those which start in sloop, 
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Which flutter their wings as a sail: # 

‘These I do not call, I do not beckon. 

‘Which then do yon call, do you beckon? 
‘Those which lay and hatch to perfection, 
Which are clean of breast and heart, 
Whose discourse compels asson 
Whose fame reaches afar, 
Whose praise is heard and repeated, 
Which are jnst and pare and simple, 
‘Tho palins oF whose hands are lucky, 
Which sleep and have good dreams, 

‘These Teall, these T beckon. 

‘That when they pass through the jungle, 

‘They may keep their hands in onde: 

When they pass other men’s things, 

‘They may be on guard 

‘When they talk they may also understand ; 

When men quarrel they may rebuke thei ; 

When men strive they may cool the fiery spirit. 

Katupong of tho Inte Afengyong. 
Papen of the Inte Dunggan. 
Kitok of the late Manok. 

Biintu of tho Into Prank, 
Panghas of the late Lunas. 
Kunding of the late Seaping. 
Buroug Malan of the late ira. 
Riok of the late Mano. 

Tejat of the Inte Linehat. 

Kaasui of the late Cali. + 

‘These T call, these I beckon. 

‘That they may never labour in vain nor return empty, 

Never be fruitless, never be barren, 

Never be disappointed, never be ashamod, 

RE EEA ERE oe a, 
fevoured hy the binia namo: anl the variation of the names of the hts i 


pinbubly to be aoconnted for by the fact that the same Vids are eallel hy 
Aifferent namen, 
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Never be false, novor tell Ties, 

‘These I call, these I beckon, 

‘That when I go on the war path, 

‘They may bo with mo to obtain a head; 

‘When T farm, 

‘Thoy may be with me to fil the paddy bins; 

‘When I tendo, 

‘Thoy may be with mo to get a mennga jar. * 
‘Theso I eail, these I beckon, 
Theso I shout to, these I look to, 
‘Thoso I send for, theso I approach, 
‘Theao I invoke, these T worship. 

‘Tho birds are here contomplated as in company with tho Dyak, 
ordering his life, and giving effect to his labour; and the invoen. 
tion and offering aro to impotrate their favour. "Another function 
in which tho eultus of thoso wingod creatures comes out distinctly 
i tho festival which is described as mri burong makai, giving 
tho binds to ent, that is, giving thom an offering. Tt may bo anid 
to be a minor festival in honour of Singalany Durong avi his sous- 
inlay, the omen spinit-birds, The saerifico, which follows upon 
‘tho usual invocation, is divided into two portions ; ono of which in 
suspended over the roof-ridge of the house, aud tho other upon tie 
edge of tho fayju, or drying platform, which fronts orery Dynk 
village-howse, 

In answer to the question of tho ovigin of this ayatem of « bird. 
ing” some Dyaks havo given tho following. In early times the 
ancestor of the Malays and the aneostor of the Dyaky had, on a 
cortain ocension, to-swim across a river. Both hnd books. ‘Tho 
Maloy tied his firmly in his turban, kept his head woll out of wator, 
‘and reached the opposite bank with hiv book intact and dry. ‘The 
Dyak, loss wise, fastened his to tho ond of his sirat, waist-cloth, 
and tho enrront washed it away, for in sivimming, tho sirat was of 
course in tho wator. But the fates interroned to supply the Joss, 
and gavo tho Dyak this syxtom of omens as a substitute for tho 
oak. 


~S Dyak property consist in, ant ie voskonot hy, java of eortain recognised 
pattern, 
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Another story relates the following, Some Dyaks in the Batang 
Lupar made a great feast, and invited many guests. When every- 
thing was ready and arrivals expected, a tramp and hum, as of a 
great company of people, was heard close to the village. ‘The hosts, 
thinking it to bo the invited friends, went forth to mest them with 
meat and drink, but found with some surprise they wero all uttor 
straugors. IHowever, without any questioning, they received them 
with due honour, and gave them all the hospitalities of the occasion. 
When the time of departing came, they asked the strange visitors 
who they were, and from whence, and received something like the 
following reply from their chiof: “Iam Singalang Burong, and 
“those are my sons-in-law, and other friends. When you hear the 
« voices of the birds (giving their names), know that you hear us, 
“for thiey are our deputies in this lower world.” ‘Thereupon the 
Dyaks discovered they had been entertaining spirits, and received, 
as reward of their hospitality, the knowledge of the omen system. 

But the full Dyak explanation of the subject is contained in the 
logond of Siv, which is perhaps worth epitomising. Stu lived in the 
vory carly ages of the world, when men were still but few, and con- 
fiued to a comparatively small area, and with only such knowledge 
‘as raised them a little above the brute ereation. One day he goes 
‘out shooting with his blow-pipe: but loses his way, wanders about, 
and at last emerges on tho sca const. Here he sees a Dyak wo- 
man wondrously beautiful, who straightway recognises him, and 
offers to marry him. He objects on the score that he has lost his 
way, and knows not how to reach his home again ; but she overrules 
the objection by informing him that she is well acquaiuted with the 
way both to ‘his and her own country, and, if he will only follow 
her, sho will conduct him to his friends, He consents, and in a 
short time they reach the village, and find Siu’s parents wailing for 
him as dead. In tho sudden surprise of his atrival, they hardly 
recognise his wife, but after the joy is somewhat sobered down, 
‘they bethink themselves of the. strange lady, and are lost in admi- 
ration of her beautiful form and festures. No questions are asked 
about her parentage. In course of time, a child is born, who i 
named Seragunting, who grows big in a miraculously short space 
of time. One day he cries and wou't be pacified. All caress him 
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Never be falso, nover tell lies, 
‘Those I call, those T beckon, 
‘That when T go on the war path, 
‘They may bo with mo to obtain a hend ; 
When I farm, 
‘They may be wit 
‘Whon F trade, 
‘Thay may be with me to get a menaga jar. * 
‘Theso I eall, these T beckon, 
‘These I shout to, theso I look to, 
‘These I send for, these I approach, 
10 Tinyoke, these T worship. 

‘ho birds are here contemplated at in company with the Dyak, 
ordering his life, and giving effect to his labour; and the invoea. 
tion and offering are to impotrate their favour. ' Another function 
in which tho cultus of these wingod creatures comes out distinctly 
is the festival which in doseribed a4 mri burong makai, giving 
tho binds to cat, that is, giving thom an offering. Tt may bo said 
to be a minor fostival in honour of Singalany Burong aud his sous- 
inlaw, the omen pirit-birds. ‘Tho sacrifice, which follows upon 
tho usual invocation, is divided into tws' portions ; one of which iv 
suspended over the roofridge of the house, aud tho other upon tie 
edge of the fmyju, or drying platform, which fronts every Dyak 
villnge-house. 

In answer to the quostion of tho origin of this aystom of “ bird. 
ing,” some Dyaks havo given the following. Tn early times the 
ancestor of the Malays aud the nueestor of the Dyaks had, on a 
cortnin occasion, to-mwin across a river. Both had books. ‘he 
‘Malay tiod his firmly in his turban, kept his hend woll out of water, 
and reached the opposite bank with his book intact and dey. ‘The 
Dynk, leas wise, fastoned his to tho end of his wirat, waist-cloth, 
and tho enrront washod it away, for in swimming, tho sirat was of 
course in tho water. Bat tho fates intervoneil to aupply the loss, 
and gave tho Dyak this aystom of omens as a substitute for the 
book. 

* Dyak property consist in an fe wookono} hy, jure of eortain reoogndsed 
atiomns, 
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Another story relates the following. Some Dyaks in the Batang 
Lupar made a great feast, and invited many guests. When every- 
thing was ready and arrivals expected, a tramp and hum, as of 
great company of people, was heard close to the village. The hosta, 
thinking it to bo the invited friends, went forth to meet them with 
meat and drink, but found with some surprise they were all utter 
strangers. IHowover, without any questioning, they received them 
with due honour, and gave thei all the hospitalitics of the occasion. 
When the time of departing came, they asked the strange visitors 
who they were, and from whence, and received something like the 
following reply from their chief: “Iam Singalang Buroug, aud 
“those are my sons-in-law, and other friends. When you hear the 
“voices of the birds (giving their names), know that you hear us, 
‘for thiey aro our deputies in this lower world.” ‘Thereupon the 
Dyaks discovered they had boon entertaining spirits, and received, 
as reward of their hospitality, the knowledge of the omen system, 

But the full Dyak explanation of the subject is contained in the 
legend of Siu, which is perhaps worth epitomising. Siu lived in the 
vory early ages of the world, when mon were still but few, and con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, and with only such knowledge 
‘as raised them a little above the brate creation. One day he gos 
out shooting with his blow-pipe ; but loses his way, wanders about, 
and at last emerges on the sea-const. Here he sees a Dyak wo- 
man wondrously beautiful, who straightway recognises him, and 
offers to marry him. He objects on the score that he has lost his 
way, and knows not how to reach his home again ; but she overrules 
the objection by informing him that she is well acquainted with the 
way both to ‘his and her own country, and, if he will only follow 
her, sho will conduct him to his friends. He consents, and in a 
short time they reach the village, and find Sia’s parents wailing for 
him as dead. In tho sudden: surprise of his arrival, they hardly 
recognise his wife, but after the joy is somewhat sobered down, 
they bethink themselves of the. strange lady, and aro lost ia admi- 
ration of her beautiful form and features. No questions are asked 
about her parentage. Tn courte of time, a child is born, who is 
named Seragunting, who grows big in a miraculously short space 
of time, One day he cries and wou't be pacified. All caress him 
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Duk to no purpose. His face is ay red as a capsicum with weeping, 
«and Siu asks his wife to take him again, and she refuses ; whereupon 

hho repronches her with slight irritation of temper. She replies 

nothing, but quietly packs up her things, marches out of tho house, 

and departs through the jungle to her unknown home. ‘Tho boy 
ues to ery, and persistently bogs his father to take him after 
After some demurring, Sin yields, and father and son 
depart to go they know not where. Night comes on, and they rost 
under tho shelter of the forest, and a strange thing occurs. Inn 
loaf on the ground they find yome Srosh milk, which Seragunting 
rinks, They trudge on for three or four days, resting at night, when 
they always find milk in a leaf for Seragunting. At length they 
come to the coast, and veo in the distance the mother’s hat floating 
on the water ; and there is nothing to do, but to eneamp again for 
tho night, Again more milk is found in a leaf. 

Next morning, a boat, and Seragunting, who, takes the load of hiv 
father in all things, bnls it aud asks tho paddlers to take him and 
his father, ‘Tho boat veers towards the land, but some in tho boat 
recognize tho two wanderers, and shout out: “Ob, it is only Sin, 
and his boy j let them alone to dio if they unust. ‘The boat is shov- 
ci off again and disappears. ‘hin is the boat of Katupong, son-in- 
law of Siagelany Buroug. Exactly the samo seono enacted six times 
more on tho passing of the boats of Beragai, Kufo, Mbuas, Nen- 
dak, Popan and Brjumpong. Again the two aro loft alone on the 
shore, and again the milk mysteriously appears on the leaf. 

On the following m they bobold a strango shape rise out 
of tho wea in tho distance, and soon recognize it to be a gigantic 
spider, which gradually approaches them and asks what they aro 
doing. They reply that they want to go aeross tho sea, ‘The 
pier affirms it can guide then, gives Sevagmuting somo rico, and 
ids them follow, not turning to the right uor to the left. ‘They 
all walk on the water which becomes as, hard as a sand bank under 
their feet. After being a long time out of sight of land, they. ap- 
proach an opposite shore, and find a landing place with a large number 
.of boats betokeuing a placo well inhabited. The spider directs them 
to the house of tho mother ;and they find themselves at last in tho 
house of no loss a persousge than Singalang Burong. 
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_ And thus it comes to light that this mysterious woman, who 80 
strangely and suddenly falls across Siv’s path, is in reality an in. 
habitant of the spirit-Wworld, who las condescended to become the 
wife of a mortal. She is Bunsu Katupong, the youngest of the 
Katupong family, niceo of Sinyatong Burong, and one of that family 
of spirit-birds of whom he is chief. 

But at first no ono takes any notice of them, and Stngalang Bu- 
rong is in his panggah or seat of state, and the mother does not 
appear. Seragunting with his usnal precocity calls the sons-in-law, 
of the groat spirit his uncles, but thoy will not acknowledge him, 
and threaten to Kill him and his father. ‘They watch to may 
whether the boy recognises his mother’s cup and plate, her sirih 
box, and mosquito curtains, and behold, he makes straight for 
thom without tho slightost hesitation. ‘They are not satisfied, and 
propose several ordents in all which Serwrunting is miraculously 
successful. As a last trial they all go hunting, Katipong, Beragai 
and the rest all take their well-provell dogs, and leave the boy and 
his father to get one where they can, yet they are both to be killed 
if they are not more successful than the others, Seragunting 
calls to him an old dog which is nothing but skin and bones, and 
can hardly walk, and gently strikes him, whereupon the dog is in 
an instant fat, plump and strong. Kafupong and his friends re- 
turn in the afternoon without anything, and in the evening, Sera- 
gunting and his dog appear chasing up a huge boar to the foot of 
‘the ladder of the house, where the pig makes a stand. Katupoug 
and his friends fling their spears at him, but they glide off, and 
they theunselves are within an ace of being eanght in the tusks of the 
beast; then Seraguating gos to the room, gets a little knife of 
his mother's and gently theows it at the.pig. and it instantly drops 
down dead. 

‘After these miraculons feats, there is no longer any room for 
doubt, and Seraguating is acknowledged: and treated by all as a 
true grandson of Singaling Burong. ‘They now. live happily 
together for somo timo, until one day when Singalaug Burony 
goes tobathe ; Seragunting in his absence plays about the panggah, 
and turns up his grandfather's pillow, and sees underneath, as in a 
glass, the place of his birth and sll his father’s relations, and calls 
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his father and they both seo the mystio vision. From that time the 
father is sad and home-sick, and eaumot eat food, and soon ask 
to be allowed to return to his own place. Singalang Burong ai 
covers that they have looked under his magie pillow, but is not angry, 
and gives hia consent to their departure. 

But before rotuming to tho lowor world, Siu and bis son have 
soveral things to learn. ‘They are taken on a war-expodition, that 
they may Inow how to fight an enemy with bravery and successful 
tactics; thoy are taught how to plant paddy, and wait until itis 
ripo in order to have a practical knowlodge of every stngo of rivo- 
rowing ; they nro initinted into difforont ways of eatching fish and 
areshown how to sot traps for pig and deor and, above all, the obser- 
vanoo of all the omens gooil and bad is envefally expluined to them, 
“Dhore bins,” ayn Singuling Burong, * possows may mind ani ap 
t, and yopresont mo in the lover world, When you hear the 
« remembor itis we who apeak for encouragement oF for warning. 
Some paddy sceil in then given to them and a variety of other pre- 
sonts and they depart. No sooner are they out of the houso than 
they aro suddenly transported through the air to their own homo, 

‘This logend implies the belief that tho primitive Dyak lived in 
the lowest state of barbarism, subsisting upon tho fruits of the 
jungle, and plantains, and yams, ignorant of fishing and trapping, 
‘and of tho gront industry of: rice-furming ; that the knowledge of 
those things with tho omon systom was brought from the higher 
world by Seraguntings the offspring of tho spitite above, and, 
thorofore, ablo to obtain the knowledge ; and that the working of all 
in to be carried on with the continual direction and assistance of 
tho supernatural author of the whole. ‘The sacredness of tho omen 
birds is thus explained: thoy are forms of animal lifo possessed 
with the spirit of certain invisible boings above, and bearing their 
names; so that, whon a Dyak hears a Beragai, for instance, it ie 
in reality th voice of Beragai, tho son-in-law of Singalang Bu- 
rong ; nay, mote, the assonting nod or dissenting frown, of tho great 
spirit himself. 

We may now conclude with a summary roferenco to those ele- 
ments of worship to which the Dyak clings for the support and 
satisfaction of the religious side of his lifo; and if wo can seo with 
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his eyes, we shall probably be able to understand what shadows of 
‘truth it embodies ; and how much or how little it supplies the place 
ofa better knowledge. If the strength of worship be in propor- 
tion to the number of objects venerated, the Dyak is most empha- 
tically a“ worshipping animal,” but the fact is, that the Dyak 
character coutains the smallest amount of real veneration. His 
adoration is brought down to the mere oxternal work of making a 
‘sacrifice and repeating an invocation, which is done in an off-hand 
manner, withoutany postureof humility or reverence and without any 
{dea that it involves the offering of a life in a course of good con- 
uct. But in the number of his deities, such as they are, he is 
certainly rich. Ho has not risen to the idea of an omnipresent 
deity, but he imagines the world, especially the heavens, to be 
everywhere inhabited by separate Pefaras, whose funetion it is to 
care for men. Yet in this manifold personal providence, there is 
rooin forn spitit of fatalivin, Ufo will ery out to Pelura, and 
talk of the relentless march of fate. To Pulug Gana he applies 
for good crops; and to Singelang Burong for goneral luck and 
success in evorything. His iden evidently ix that good gifts are 
from tho gods. 

But while he has this appreciation of a secret power behind the 
realm of the visible, the world of nature is to him a great, wide 
terrible and wonderful combination of phenomena, whose influence 
the fools as that of a living presence, which elicits his sense of awe 
and regard. ‘There is no separate worship offered to the heavenly 
Dodies ; but im a prayer at farming, the sun is invoked together with 
Pulang Gana, Petaras andBirds; and isaddreseed as Datu Patinggi 
‘Mata-ari. ‘The idea of its personification is suggested by its name, 
“the eye of the day.” ‘The moon and stars are not invoked, but, 
aceording to him, they have an “invisible belonging,” a Petara, 
just as all parts of the earth have. It is probable that no inani. 
mate objects themselves, not even the sun, though treated as before 
‘mentioned, are supposed to be divinities; it is an underlying spirit 
in them which is adored, a hidden living influence in them which 
effects their operations. ‘Thus the sea has its Antu Ribai ; and the 
wind is the mysterious effluence of Antu Ribut who resides in 
human form in aerial regions; and when a violent storm sweeps 
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the jungles, Dyaks will bent » gong for a few minutes to apprise 
the Wind Spirit of the locality of the house; lest he should lay it 
level with the ground, as he does sometimes the most majestic of 
forest trees, Veneration for natural phenomena then determines 
the direction of his religious instincts; and we find ourselves in a 
region of belief which reminds one, to some extent, of the primitive 
religion of the Vedic age. ‘This nature-vorship soon runs into 
practical polytheism ; for tho human spirit evor seeks « personality 
fa tho receiver of its homage, and the repository of its wants. ‘To 
this, tho bost side of Dyak religion, is addod -a loss poetical olo- 
ment, a cultus, which though occasional aud spasmodic, is yeb 
Aograding in character ; one inspired by a mixture of fear, anxicty 
tnd self-intorest, and consisting in demonolatry, zoolatry and avi- 
latry, in tho peretico of which thare aro found the same re- 
igions acts us are offered to other beings—invocation, petition 
and sacrifice, ‘The Dyak’s religious belief is thus the offspring 
of tho earthly as woll as the highor side of his nature ;and together 
forms a compound of law, religion and nuporstition in inextricable 
confusion, 

‘And in tho omonaystem, the Dyak advances still Further 
tho gront flold of human religion, and touches other faiths higher 
than his own, ‘The forms in which he manifosts this is sure to bo 
material and crude; but neverthetoss it may contain the germs of 
thought more fruitful of rosults elsowhere. What is the ossoutial 
thought or principle which underlies theso dreams, omens and 
divinations? A morbid anxiety to foroknow the secrets of the 
future no doubt is thre; but surely thers is also a hidden convie- 
tion, that tho supernal powor and wisdom has a way of revealing 
its will to man, wherein ho is told what to do, and what to refrain 
from. Looking at tho matter from his point of view, the Dyak 
hhas 1 continual direction from that power, a living guile book for 
life's work and journey, ‘The statement of the legond that bird- 
‘omens were given instoad of tho book, exactly hits the point, And 
hy implicitly obeys, though ho knows not of the why ; but the gods 
seo further than he can, and he is content, though the obodieneo 
involves a present inconvenienes. 

To sum up then, the Dyak has gods for wors 
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helpers, omens for guides, sacrifices for propitiation, and the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors for authority. And with submission to every 
stronger power, good or evil, he lives and works. is look beyond 
into.a future sphere is another matter, and reserved for separate 
consideration, 
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THE DUTCH IN PERAK. 


ex, a few years ago, in pursuance of a new policy re 
pecting the Native States on the Peninsula, a British 
Political Officer with a small guard took up his resi- 
dence just above the navigable part of the Perak river, 
it was within the knowledge of few persons probably 
that the Dutch had, more than two hundred yearsbefore, 
established a trading station a fow miles lower down. And when, 
after one year, tho experiment collapsed, the Resident was mur- 
dered and the Residency placed in a stato of siege, it was never 
pointed out, as far as I remember, that history was repeating itself 
‘and that the Datch traders who had settled on the Perak river in 
1650 were murdered in 1651 by the Malays, Fortunately the 
parallel ends there, for the speody punishment which overtook the 
murderers, in 1876, was of course more effectual than the efforts of 
‘the Dutch to obtain satisfaction for the tragedy of 1651, offorts 
which were protracted, as will be seon further on, for ton years. 

Perak now bids fair to become as settled and prosperous as any 
British Colony, but the Dutch episode in its history should not be 
forgotton, and the following pages contain a collection of extracts 
from European and Malay authors bearing upon it, more interest 
ing, as I think, in the original words of the writers than any con 
nected accounts which could now be compiled. 

Huacrvtos alludes to the Dutch disaster in the following pas- 
sage * : 
ot yoke ate Ge, ope Se Goversineat 
Sarchiod, ‘hele religion is'w heterodox Mabomelam, “The Countsy pro: 
oes moro ‘Tin than any in India, but the Inhabitants are so tresohezows, 
faithless and bloody, that no Buropean ‘Nation oan Keep Fuctorios Were 


°K new acoount of the Bast Indios, being the Obvervation and Remarica of 
‘A.“Thantreox” who ment his time thero from the years 1698 40 1723." 
yargh, 1727, Vol. IT, p73. 
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‘orth eafoty. The Dutch triod it once, and the fist year had their Factory 
‘ut off. They then settled on Pullo Dingding, an Tsiand at the Mouth of 
‘ho siver Perak, but about the year’ 1600 that Puctory eas also cutoff, and 
Thnever hoard that anybody elt over attemptod to settle there ince, 

hee a sore other pat slong, hat ent of Mle, th maduce 
ge gunned of i, be and Partalore are the most notal, though 
Rttle frequented by Thocause they have too many of the Perak 
Qualities to be trusted with honest. Alen's Lives and Money. Their Religion 
also a sore ot scoundrel Mahometia.” 

I have lived in Perak for several years, and have sought in vain 
among natives of tho state for any traditional accounts of the 
attack npon the Dutch and the negotiations which followed. I 
have never succeeded in meeting a native who could remember 
having heard that such a thing had happened. Yet these 
people have plenty of legends going back to pre-Muhammadan 
days. This is an examplo of the small hold which, in the absence 
of written accounts, the events of modera times have upon the 
minds of inen in comparison with the mythical stories of antiquity. 

‘The Dutch, who becamo in 1641 masters of Malacca, having 
successfully attacked the Portuguese garrison thore, tumed their 
Attontion shortly afterwards to the tin-trale of the State of Perak, 
‘thon in a condition of vassalage under the Kingdom of Achin. In 
a manuscript collection of Dutch ‘Treaties prepared in Batavia 
under tho onlers of Sir Sraxtroun Rares, while he was Licu- 
tenant-Governor of Java, the following engagement is to be found 
It is dated the 16th August, 1650, Conwatts vaN pee Lyx being 
then Governor-General 

“Contract with the Chios of Perak Dependent on Acheon stipulating that 
the exaiare in Trade grantal to the Cotpany by the Ratoo af Achess will 
ceive embrace the Stato of Perak, that is to soy, that the same will in 
‘ature be restrioted to the Dutch Company and the Inhabitants of Acheen. 

‘Yang de per Toon, Sulton of Porak, further yromises, a obedience to the 
‘order teoeived from Achoen, to direct all foreigaers now trading at Perate to 
Sepotwituone lay with a inecicion agent turning hefatien "The 
Company to pay, the came duty as at Achoen for tho Tin it shall export and 
the Yaluo of tho Tin Goinago to omain aa iis at present, namely, I Didone 
for | Spanish Dollar and | babr of 8 peouls for One hundved and bwenty-five 
Didote ot #14 Spanish Dallas.” 

‘The interdict upon trade as regards other foroignors is very cha- 
ractoristic of the times. ‘Tho object of each European nation in 
the Kastorn seas was to secure exclusive advantages which should 
not be shared by any other flag and in this competition the Dutch 
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wore, as Danterer quaintly puts it, “never slack to promote their 
Interest.” In pursuance of this treaty, the Dutch formed some 
establishment in Perak in 1650, as Haxcrutow says, and their people 
wore murdered by the Malays a year later. No particulars of the 
affair aro given by Vareyrry, butit is clear, from his brief state- 
ment, that the Government at Batavia was not strong enough to 
take in hand retaliatory measures at once. ‘This is how he first 
alludes to the matter :— 


“‘Thore are several detached factories under Malakka some of which are 
on the sams coast, and othors on the B. coas® of Sumatra, the Superintendents 
of which are appointed by the Governor and Council. 

‘These are Peirah, Keidah, Oedjong Salang and Andragiri. 

‘Tho first named, Peirah, is situated on tho Malay Coast and ia subject to the 
Queen of Acheh. “The Hstablishmont which is under tho eontrol of an Onder- 
Koopman, is maintained by tho E. Mantéchappy solely for the trade in tin, 
‘which is obtained for ready money or plooe-goods at tho rate of 50 Rix-dollars 
the Bahar, but the people ars very foul and murderous, and they made no 
soruple in'1651, of killing all our people. Tn subsoquent years thelz Excellencies 
Froquently had occasion to order the Governor aud Cotnell to leave the place 
aloua, until a good timo arrived for avenging. this detestable act; which was 
afterwards taken in hand with a result of which we shall spank more fully 
presently.” 





Representations were no donbt made to Achin, the suzerain 
power, with the view of bringing pressure to bear upon Perak, but 
the next authentic piece of evidence is the following treaty dated 
6th Decomber, 1635, Joan MaarsurKen being then Governor- 
General: — 


“Treaty of peace between the Company and Sultana AMLNA TopINE, Raja 
Muda FohcA aud the Gos of Perak teiutay tothe Grown of Achin. “hase 
‘hall bo from this day perpotnal peace betWreen the State of Perak and the 
Dutoh East Hadia Company. ‘Tho Ohicts of Perak will pay to the Com 

‘a sin of 50,000 reals, partly in ‘Din (100 bahrs) within a few days and the 
Yomaindor at'the option of the Suléana and the Governor-General whose order 
fon this hond will be iinplicitly oleyed. The Treaty of 15th August, 1650, 
‘will be considered ‘as in full force. ‘The Sultana and the Chiefs of Perak 
point out a touveniont spot, to the Date for building a plank houge i 
Which not heavier Aroarms than muskets will bo introdusod by them, 
Griminals of either nation wil he punished by their own Tsibunals, 

“All those who are implicated in the murder of the Dutch at Perak, in 1651, 
‘will suffer punishment of death, the Shabbandar not excepted. ‘The Dutel, 
will pay such duties on the Importation of tin and for weighing dues eto. 
‘as aro expressed in the original Treaty.” 


‘From the terns of the foregoing Treaty, it would seem that events 
had ocenrred between 1651 and 1655 which had induced the Perak 
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‘Ohiefs to accept terms from the Dutch and to agree to pay a money 
indemnity of $50,000, besides giving up the murderers of the Euro- 
peans. It is curious to find that in 1650, as in 1875, the Shahban- 
dar for the time being was one of the Chiefs implicated in the 
murder of the foreigners. 

‘To sign an engngement is one thing, and to cnrry out its pro- 
visions is another. ‘The Dutch. we learn from Varexr3x, re-opened 
their factory on the Perak river in 1655. Notwithstanding the 
promise of “perpetual pence.” they had by no means given up 
their determination to avenge the munier of their countrymen 
when a fitting occasion should be found. In 1656 this time arrived 
and operations were commenced against Achin, the State which 
the Dutch Company in Batavia held to be answerable for the con- 
duct of its tributary”provinee. 


In July, 1656. says Vary 
sissy, with the ships Dombur ‘thoy reached 
cn, the 5, tage with ‘nstructins 
‘were to attack. eirah as enemies, bat not to venture upon doin 
i's should bo seen what would be the xemlt of is nogotations ab 

‘after he had londed the Ambassadors. there and had conferred with 
‘Queen. He vas also instructed, after the withdrawal of onr factory at 

if Keep vay all foreigners tor bat pcs by blockading the road 
‘Thereupon Mr. TRurmrans a fon the 2nd August with the afore." 
‘gid vatols for Achoh along with the Queen's Ambassadors.._Ho blockaded 
{he roadstend there for soveral months taking out of all vessels whatever 
sels Fund a ther in eon wit he fatractlons ho had rosved 

his Baoaines hardy to brag hat Sovereign to her seen 

“ko. 1657. "On the 23th July, their xcellenoies gave orders to avenge the 
foul massacre in Peirah and to occupy Acheh roadstend anew. Me. BOW? was 
appolntd heal of the Mlockaling foc owing to Ms. Tabrmicas bing ana- 
ble vo proceed there, Later Mr. Sraux, the Fiscal, was appointed Command- 
(when Bour was dotained elsewhere), tobe mubvequently replat. hy Mr. 

joer 

‘Ao. 1658. Between our people and those of Peirah several skirmishes 
took pac on the Ht Alay. "Bucy cama dows upon wa with 7 was vel 
ust Hie Queen of Aceh was to at 0 mote) after te people of Uiong 
Halog (Gate id Apel) npr and pel our eae har 
Xclling and wornding soveral of our people both there and on hoasd the halon, 
aria, whiah they had captured (on whieh oocaion thay ied nine pet: 
ons). "Among the wounded were the merchant GROENINWEORN, the Chet 
‘Oficee, VAN GUST, and many more.” 


‘This narrative shews that there had been a fruitless embassy 
from Achin to Batavia in 1656, the members of which were taken 
back to Achin by Taormacaxs. ‘The desultory warfare which then 
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ensued, carriéd on almost entirely at sea, seems to have resulted in 
1659 in the despatch of frosh envoys from Achin to Java, 

‘The following treaties spoak for themselves :— 

Governor-General Joan MAATSUYKRR. June 20th, 1659. 

Proposed avtisles of accommodation between the Company and the State 
gf Achin, delivered to the Achinese ambassadors Sraen Broun INDRA and Sine 
Nana Wanosa ia the Castle at Batavia. Her Highness will cause all persons 
fo be punished with death who are guilty of the murder of the Dutch at 
Perk it the exoenton of the Binahasn who mall towever be removed 
trom that place. ‘The Oltiets of Perale ‘0 the Company in compen- 
salon for Loses sustained the wun of 00000 rela, ‘Eke tit tade at Pek 
‘ill in future belong exclusively to the Dutch and the fubabitants of Achin 
in tho porportion of rd to the lattor and frds to the former, the established 
PElge of tin will be sit reals per Bahr. ‘The Datch wil bo permitted to, 
baild a commodious house on the riverside. 


“rely of peace pon the Cony wi the Tatoo of Achin. 

“ ‘the Company and the Ratoo of Achin. The con 
tego ropoved on the S0tt June 160) mt Batavia to Merighnemes hese 
‘sadors Sites Broze Ixpna and Sine Nata WANGSA are acceded toby erwith 
‘he following modifications. 

(Tue Governor-General will parton the Bandahara and allow him to resido 
at 

‘Tae Governor-General will alo extend his forgiveness to the Shabbanda 
gai the Sedria (Sei Dewa ?) who engago to pay 30 bate of Tin to make good 
{in part tho loss sustained by the Company at Perak. 

‘Phe remainder of tho Company's claim amounting to 44,000 zeal wil be 
‘pitied by diminishing tho price of Tin from 81} to 80 teals per. bar wat the 
debt shall be extinguished, whon the former proo will again be paide ‘The 
fin tande af ora to be emaned tothe Company sad the Ackineny equal 
“ho sata of Duly Se the suse average 

‘Thus all the satisfaction ultimately obtained from the Perak 
Malays was the promise of the gradual extinction of the indemnity. 
debt by a reduction of the price of tin by 14 real per bara. ‘The 
Chiefs wore “forgiven” by the Governor-General, a euphomiaia 
which probably conceals the practical impossibility of seizing and 
executing the persons named. With traders of other nations 
willing to buy tin at a higher figure, it is clear that the Malays 
would only submit to the terms extorted by the Dutch as long as 
the latter wore stroug enough to enforce them and the position of 
the monopolists in the “plauk-hous” named in the treaty of 
1055 was not an enviable one. They had to prevent the Malays 
from ovading the treaty by smuggling tin down the river past 
their station, and, with no help nearer than Malacea, they had to 
live in a flat, marshy situation whence fear of the Malays would eel 
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dom allow them to move. ‘There was, we may presume, periodical 
‘eommanication with Malacca, upon which the station was depend- 
‘ent in n great measure for food, and periodically the mombers of 
the Perak “factory” would be relieved and return to the safer 
quarters afforded by tho stone walls of the Malacea fort. 

Fresh diffeulties were not long in arising -— 


“On the 26th August 1600, Mr. Massts reported to the Governor of Ma- 
lleka that the Achinere had again broken the nevey-made treaty in Peirah by 
exporting theneo more tin than they should. The King of Peirak and tis 
Ghiets had granted passes to convey the samo to Acheh without troubling 
themselvos further about it. Thereupon the authorities at Malakka decided 
‘that Massie should endeavour to chook this amicably and, on experiencing: 
nothing but diasimolation, shoud, as the establishment was on a ba marshy 
bite, ship all the tin and ready money on board tho " Allemaex” and, fn caso of 
‘Bool, Koop it there; also that he should eollect all oubtauding dobts as far as 
‘practicable and duly report on the situat:on of affairs in Poirah to the Com- 
Tnlesary at Aokeh, Mz. Bow, and to Mr. GROuNEWEGES at the samo station. 
‘Meanwhile the authoritios at Malaika would writo on tho subject to their 
"Bgoelonce to anorttn what farther Instructions thoy would bo plead to 
igive"—Vanmers, 








‘These instructions wore carried out in 1681, when the Dutch 
factory on tho Perak river was abandoned. ‘The unsettled state of 
affairs at the time is alluded to in an account of a visit to Pulau 
Dinding given by one Woven Soovrey, an old Duteh navigator, 
from whose voyages tho following extract is translate 


(nthe 25th Novomber inthe ovenng sghtol Maticka for | Lesve.gain 

sae orad te i rnc orm i he a wads forthe Nor 
‘salons, waiting for dacineniy weather now lovely. Damthe Cape 

Stnsaino ont a tmperstoaky with a following Orewa, with Teowalon 
Iwiloh wo st sail ant pm tho gren, rocky Mountains of Cape 
Tewaidos steering now Southwest for some howm and then 
North t0 fetch thove the dangerous reef of Yolo Fumelan, Posto Pase 
gate he encoun Wg of Far we pat Sr 
fightal the Posto Sumbilan or Nine Mande wich having paused buna. 
{es headed for sho ised of Dingdling ant arrived om to 2h 
November inthe Temstend betvees that Teandand the magne Artal in 
Innlof Pur, clowto te Wateringpiace Wefounthexe hosp tho Rend. 
“Guo Disscr”™ anchor waiting for the Morchant Apnriy Seed of the 
Taucaté, heal ofthe Company's ustory in the Kingdom of Mand of Dine 
Bore, whish factory, (owing to th breakingout of euty ant ding. 
ignites between gur folk and tho Malays of Rese) belug at Dintorban- 
Jresont abun by tho Nethetandens tho tana Jn Tih 8 oon  Dotweos 
Hopped fora tino ani tho sucht = Achmerr "is altady enor the Buvst 
Yap from Melaka to biodkado he tras of Pera; bi athe an the Me- 
Bavoys af the Kingtom of Pea were now on board the Nether” lays of the 
lane Ship " Gado Diese” in oor C0 all 
Maiaoke forthe festherancv of Peace. 
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“This Inland Dinding about 20 mies to the north-west of Short doe 
Malacka is oninbabitel, ul of high Mowntaine, vast Forests cription of 
and very dreadful Wilderesson. ‘The Seacoast ‘is ere and the Island of 
‘hero covered with tersblylargo Rocks and overhanging Clits Dinding. 

phish are ovaaprown in a wouerfal way With. Verdare. and 
‘Underwood and some with very high Trees, so that one cannot 
very'vell yall sound the Tsland slong the beach. We sur a 
TRoak on the beach ae big a House and quito hollow inside 
into which re entre abd etme outon the other aio; inside 
‘aa forméd lke a cave and fashionod by nature with divisions 
Hig eal son hu ost water Rowe daw am the 
high, woody Mountains bobween great ravines making ite way 
ova to the Soa in numerous ile Rivers ani We foul 
lovely, ‘and clear. It said thst in Amboyna. and 
fon hls faland Dining the bese freak water of he whole 
Shee tades is fom, da is Thelioe to be the tac, ort 
rmyelf (in may owa opinion) havenever in any other countsy 
‘nnd drunk betteer woter than in thowe two places 
‘We heard in the ‘widemeses many Retde-makes but we Ratile- 
aidnot see any, hough wo wore ansclow t0 doo snd made anaes 
‘for theno monstzn. I have ead that on the (ail of the 
tleenake is found « small longitudinal bladder ia several 
joints, by means of which they make tho rattling sound * like 
Genkota and Graschoppers tat they are ‘nd pretty 
Tasge and havo sharp oth in thair months, also that thalr 
bie is generally deadly, et. but how much of this is true 1 
‘This however, T believe, that they are of & 
‘ao and very shy, for we! heard thom fn the 











(Oa thie Island Dindiag we packed the Oysters of the'Txe, | On the Is. 


‘ : ding ‘Oysters 

‘ato Dea and horer ofthis Inend, ‘anno grow on the 

‘Boe of the Const of Por, situated only halt mo trom room in great 
Dinding, are simese everyrhere an has been ani, covered Sumber 


favour 
December, 1663. 

‘Thus we daly pitched water and Grewood aid caught a Departure 

abundance of yexy good Fla, each as Mulley Pico, Bream, ¢,290Pattat® 








[What the sound described is, it is difioult to conjecture. Tho author 
‘may have hoen misled by the sounds madoby cicadas or other iscola—ED.] 
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to Bengal, but, wore romcely beyond. the straits of Pera and 
font at Soa again, wen we wero overtaken by rush a volent 
storm trom the North wad ok heavy eu that our Teas 
wrarboken in etmidgle and fll dows, ao thabin aimrassd put to Su 
condition wo were obliged to go back again to Dinding, there kre overt 
to make another Foreyard an avoid the rage of the violent Ken by hea- 
‘tempests and yawning billows. Sailing buck, we arrived again, vy stoxns 
towards evening, atthe anchorage between the Island Dinding 
find the Coast of Pera, and we soon got accustomed to the to return to 
Place where ‘we had boon before and £0 which wo had now Dinding ond 
gain returned. At night wwe again hai rough and aormy anchor Qhere 
‘weather, but we now lay quiet encircled ty Tata and scoured for th ses 
“Sour cadors vent on shore okay inthe i down “Dern, 
Galo went on shore o& morning, ext down “Sy 
one of the largest Trees, and having made out of ita new yard, ,,peing ready 
pabit up and algo other mail, then weighod anchor and went Weleevongain 
4% sea again. “Stosred towards the North with a Bandsome Pass Poslo 
‘wind, pated the Islands Poelo Pinang. Perackeand Tada met Pinang, Pe- 
here Malay Junk coming trom Quoda which stoored loso zack and 
Dobind us for the Kingdom of Achin; nd we sailing on Lada, Batton 
passed the wooded Island of Button and now Jost sight of and the King 
the mainland of Queda in Gdegreos and 44 minutes.” domof Queda 
Perhaps tho old records of Malacca, if any arestill proservod among 
the archives in Batavia, could toll tho result of this Mission of the 
“black ‘envoys” of Perak to Malacca. That the object of the 
Dutch—" the furthorance of poaco”—was attained, is exceedingly 
doubtful, as the station on the Perak river was abandoned after 
this, and the island of Dinding (or Pangkor) occupied instead. It 
was uninhabited when Wourmr ScroureN touched there, but at 
the time of Danceren’s visit, twenty-six years later, a fort had 
been constructed and was garrisoned by Dutch soldiers. Dax 
vier’s description of the Dutch fort and garrison has often been 
quoted in works on the Far East, but it is so vivid and amusing 














that this paper would be incomplete without it :— 
“We stood in pretty nenr the Shore, in Hopes to gain a fresh Land Wind, 
About tena Glock the Zand Wind came off, a gantio Broea, and we cous 


‘the Shore. But a small Tornado coming off from the Shore about 
ib we broke our Mizon Yard, and being near a Dutch Island called 

‘Palo Binding, we suse tn for iy and anchoved aire the Night eneng, and 

ound there « Duéeh Sloop, manna with about thizty Sader, sb wa anchor 

‘his io nal Teen ilng so nigh tho Main that Ships passing 

pot know, it to bo an Istand Tt is retiy high Land and ered with 

Brooks the Mould io Backish dod and fat ia the tower Grown but the 


[*Lhave met with but one earlier mention of: ; namely, in the aceount 
of the voyages of Sir Janes LANCASTER, who Visited tho island in 1692, and 
buried twenty-six of his men there.) 
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Wills azo somewhat roe 
ood Tiber, nd lunge ex 


divers Novts, many’ of whieh a r 7 
Tiere are also soiue good for Mats and Yanda; they boing suxturally” Bight 
yet tongh wil servicede, “There ia good Riding on the Taurtride, Tetaccun 
ihe Innd ul he Main. Yow may’ come in with the Sex Breeae, and go 
font with « Tan Wind, there is Water enough, and a secure Harbour. 

"The Datel, who are Uho only Inhabitants, have a Fort on the Erste, 
‘lowe hy the Ben, n.a Beta of the Jnana, which mskes a rmall Cove for 
Ships th anchor in. ‘The Fort is built 4 sqare, without Plankers or Bastions 
Tike a House: every Sqnary is about ten er twelve Yaris, “Tho Walls ave of 
god Thdoknens, male of Stone, uid carried up to ngood Helehth, of about 
thirty Poot, and covered over Mew ike a dwelling Hone. ‘There aay’ he 
about twelve of fouttan Guns in ig wme looking out, xt every Sere. 
‘These Guns are mounted on a strong Platform, made within the Wellsabout 
sisteen Poot high; and there axe Stes om the Outside to ascend to the 
Door that opens to the Platform, there helg no other way dito the Fort 
Mee isa Governowr and abent twenty or thirty Roldior, who all Jodge in 
the Fort, ‘The Soldier have ther Lodging in the Platforn among the Gans, 
Tmt the Governor his a fur Chanber ehove it, where he Tee with. some of 

Oficery. Avowb a bunded Yards trom the’ Port on the Bay hye the Seo, 

‘a low timborel House, where the Goveruou ebiles all the Day ane 
‘Trou there were two oF thaee Roous fr thelr Use, but the chiefent 
" Dining-Roam This fronted to the Seay and dhe End of 
looked towards the Fort, There were two lange. Windows of shout seven 
for eight Foot snare: the lower part of them abun four or five Poot Trem 
the Ground. how Wauiows ywere went to be left open all the Day, to let 
{in the refreshing Breczo: but in the Night, when the Govemour withdrew 
to tho Foxe they wero closed with strong Shuttans, and the Doors made fast 
El the next day. "The Continent of Melueow opposite to the Tend, ix prot- 
ty low chsimpion Tand, loathed with lofty woods; aut night against the 
Bay where dhe Derek Fort stands, there is navigable Kiver for mull 
crue! 
































































* “Sanmery 9, 1822—Nesteriay morning wo wore in sight of the island 
usially cule iu the maxitmo eats tho Dindings, (eonoetly Yangices, fur 
Dinting is the namo of a place an the eppas'to maln,) aad group af ete 
arth south, cated hy the Malays, Pato Sembilan, oF the Nine Tales. We 
gratified our curiosity by landing on the ‘largest Dinding. The sea 
Proc carzicd us Jn otweon this island and tho mainland of Perak, with 

je fern a Meawtifl ent safe asbour, raaning north and sonth, 
‘and seemingly sheltered from every wind. After rounding the south point of 
‘the ind, ef whlch vee sailed within one hundred yards, we came upon a 
ie cave, with a sly each, and here Teuded. “he ‘sland consists of 
brupe lls of a few Ininulved foct high, clothed with tall wood almost to 
the water's edge. Except in oue or tivo spots, such as that on which we 
Janaled, there was no leach, the coast being formed of great blocks of granite, 
the only rock wh'ch we any where perceived. ‘Tin ore is assorted to be 
foul on the island. Te ieutterly uncultivated and uninhabited ; but near 
‘the landing-plave we. observed two or co temporary and tnoeeupled. huts 
‘urown up consisting of fev hougbs of trecs nd some Tong genes. ‘This is 
atamnens haunt of putes amd ota Malay interpreters informed us that 
these huts ware uf their constriction. In tho foventeenth century, the 
Dutch oceupied the inand as a post to contra the trado of te eountiyy and 
chiefly to seure x monepoly of the tin of the Malay principality of Perak. 
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‘Tho product of tho Country thereabouts, besides Rico, and other Batables, 
fs Trtaneg, a rove of Ten: T dunk courser than ans. The Natives ate Mata 
unm, who, ‘uw T havo aiwaga eheored, axe old and treacherous: Sot the 
rating People are affaile ant ennteons to Merchants. 

we Hall respects, nu to thee Religion, Custom, end manner of Ti 
Wize other Melnyurs. Whether they axe governed hy a King om Tajo, 
wit other maoiner of Goverament they tive titer, T know note They h 
Gros att Boats of Pete own, and with these they’ ah and, track ano" 
heme: a en ae ht, which bes Fameny de Arcee 
Strangers thier. Dut gho' the Comutxy might probably ye. great qu 
tities of this Metal, and the Natives are not ony inolinable, but wens denis 
fa to ado with Strangers, yet are they now rextaned. hy the Zvfeh, who 
fave monopoliitiat rato Yo themaciven. Te was probeblt for the Mere oP 
‘hin Trate Uae Uhe Pvéeh inst She Fort an dho Island: but thie noe wholly 
fninvering the ends iy teaton of the distance between Te and the Rivesx 
dhouth, whic fe howe 4 or 9 Sites they” havo also a. Guaxd-ship comtenly 
Jing here, nda Sloop with 20 gr 90 armed Mn, to hinder other Nations 






























‘who visited this yinon in the year ToS, gives an nom 
"icin ion his known fidelity, eet for the wanans of de 
Date fort, ant Found it exactly a he dencibud itt Tho brik wall ae sil 
nding after a lapee of one Buntned ant ergo seams cobcaled, Ho 
{ven fiom the ‘ing view, hy the owes wich wae prown emma Siam, ‘The 
fore wae money a square building ef tsonny of shone thirty fect to. 
Sie, “K etfarm, “about stock fect high contained the” gone ‘smd 
foes, watt inthe wusls were. cght sound’ emimarren. fy common 
Eni sixtum Jenp-holoe for fieaime ‘The governor and ofc apert= 
munts vrere_ ithe. wpuators. ‘There was, but one chemo 20 the 
org, and. this by 0 fight of steps towande the wasida. Dampier tells 
tur thatthe gover bad a detached hou meer the et, where ho paws the 
diy, ime wiley for sony esta baastoned for th fore eb he: and 
fctonlingly we fownd, mn tho siation he ications the. texce on wich the 
Hono im question soo with fragments of broken hotles and convo chinae 
ware. seatvred. here snd” there in is neighboshood. ‘The whole ay 
Inco of the pe conveyed a very good plete of the stato of alann aa di 
trust in which tho guivion yporpeteally Hved-—the effect of the nas sm 
tinjofiableolject it whieh they seore engaged.” ~O8AWPURDS “Jonmal of 
an Jomlaony to Siam aad Cochin Chinn’ ped 

‘We enter the Stnit of Dinting-and aap to get water. Dinding isa low 
denaaly wooded il mae, having exactly the apemmanee of ao af the South 
tm mages of Pinsng The roek inn largo-gralaed granite Capee) Which Heo 
Shove granisos prot uss ayo favors to nacural ng ‘he watering pace 






































nin the first Gore on entering the strait, A path leads through the jungle, 

‘and a Tittle way up the bill 0 a coo! shady apet, where after scrambling over 

‘anal 

‘hele 
Th 





foune mossy tucks the water is teen fallhug dn a slender cascade 
‘eave, “Whi & said by’ the Malays to be tho place where the Dutch li 
fuetory and they spoke of a wlome having a figure of a tiger eut on 
trait is hore Ieaullockod “on the North, but open to the South. On the 
do there are two sans of hills the inner about 

funy, Drocea!ng up the rézait, a deep cove is sca on the I 
‘the hills and exposing the distant mountains. At the extremity is th 
of the tiver Dinding St which the To Kavo of Per has lately cxtabiistesd 
imei to work tin,”—Locax: Toten, Ind Arch, IV. 759. [Louas evidently 
Aid not tee the ruins of the Dudek fort, which ate. hewever, still there] 
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‘rom this Tnde, For thi Thteney or Tin 20 valuble Commodity in tne 
Boot Benge ol bere porcuaed senouaiy, Uy giving other Commot 
ESS ccetlage neither io ths Comodleypexulriy” found hereabontn, 
Te reenact a the Cou and yertoulany ‘nthe ‘Kangoo, 
of take there smash of He he Diteh. aso commonly Rep a Guan 
Shae hve aude tome fetes Base to. brng tht Prince an his 
Bitjct ioete ey “with hems but har over sian Pr Dining, no 
are ppreech Yo Toade; ether may eny ip come fn hither at 
eee ar Tee prick, Thercfoe ou woes ane, cone to Anchor & 
Boettant of tne ists; wo nat or Bont wetowe oh, Govern 
fedue aoe ts wool wate and ent e now Ssea-yer He grated our oe 
ese et ued pln shan, ed gh oo an, ial 3 
i tatied ere fo wae, and Wels out tase Morng. "he next 
Stoeand woles capiin ulvohis peat ie a-shoe t9 sata eed. apy 
eee er Giersour and deed oe af he Goldens seght gt 
sam aed te Ga bo Tibor for that toy but he excused Mimo, yt 
Ep, Wat hu Gare were all buso ot presen, bue that Laight qo" ood 
SE ae Bee thar THE. Son welt mee the. Weoda, wbere’T saw 
Shiaaoor f ven fo stint cm tt et down suka oke anf Uhoxght 
ory urn an eing i f'n ut lng al ago te 
Bask iste ready to bo felch away, ant etatned. to the Harte where 1 
dined withthe Governous, Prewatly after Dinner, ote Caplatay wit x 
Githarde wal he Wife cave talore tnd L yent beard The ovement 
et Won at Lanting, st gondactt then ‘nts the Bing Hoo T spe 
si where dey tetll tho Goversee: wih; Punch, mado of Brandy, Stgus 
sha" rinjebe which thay teeupat with thot aensds Ay hee 
Rotninge Sot at much an the Goneeyours Denk: bus what is bonne for 
Made ao “abe or Frat growing hoe: bata Beer tek fom 
Biataoa, or is troaght Uy tho ata toma the Main. Tes Dob ox gh 
tao aietiy ine Soll, far teats vary fae nad faites ooiber et 
ough ase of te’ Dit, for th i’ a Vice: they are aot guilye 
IMLS om’ continua Sot ofthe Mtapenn th Shore tho ey hae 
Gamers, yet dae they apt tune chemo fas an Ye be sanging apes 
fhe Tnand i'n work of Mashandty, of saad to go far front the Fort 
{ee thre only thy ere sates nt tela to tho @Svrnout hy to zely 
ih i Gaia St Zita ne ona ea a et 
tome ettet Enteraiament Zar hs Goes, ten the fore yiaded etree 
‘Mout fur or five Coc te Bont retard with goed Diu of Fe Taos 
‘roe inmeditely Gre for Sapper andthe Boat us een oxe aga fo gee 
tore fori Micherde and his Eady to caory abard withthe. In fhe 
neat‘ te Food an ionght ns fe Disig-ioom: and place os the 
‘Pile, ‘he ‘Dinter an" Pistes were ef Silver dat thera, hen a. Ser 
Punch-Howi fall ct Liquor, the Governour his Gucss snl some of hs 
Ofer ero mated Jute they hogan fo fl toy on of the Solder eed 
at ezayany ad itd te Bateatsnent,forimmnedtely tho Goversans 
swtione speaking ope word lays ont of one of te Wino to gots soe 
Une could to the Towt. His cere flow, aud all tae Secret 
Siondea were soon t tion.” vey one of Sem ok te neareet a sos 
fut of tho Windows others out of tla Doorn, envi the 8 Guana phone 
soho, Wiad, ter Gof the Door ering the» Gut them 
the moaning of this suldcn Gonsteraatan of the Coverage ant hi Boop 
But by that othe Captain and She, diekandr sade Wo seve poe see 
Porn fie Governnn, tho wan antral befot sand tte dene Sores 
tim. Assoon as they were eutred the Fort, the Door was shut, all the 
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Soldiers amd Servants being within slzeady: nor wan any Man suffered to 
fetah away the Vietuale, or any of the Plate: but they fired soveral Gums to 
eivenotice to the Mudayana that they wore. ready for them ; but none of them 
ame on, For this Uproar was oocationod by a 3ahayan Cana fell of srmed 
Sten tab iy eulking: under tho. Inland, cloee by the Shores nnd when the 
Dutch Boat went ont the second timo’ to hah, tho Aadays set on them sale 
only, and unexpocted, with their Gressets and Eaaces and ialling one ox to 
the rest leapt overboard, and got away, for they were close by the Shore: aud 
they having no Arms were ‘hob able to have made any resistance. Te was 
about 2 Mile fom” the Fort: and eng landed, every” one of them male 
What haste he could to the Fort, and the first Uhat arrived was he who ered in 
fst manner, and feghted the Govemous from Supper, Gus Boat wast this 
time hore for aty and way filing tina mall Brook by he Banavting. 
house. know not whether our Bouin Grow took notice of tie Alam, but the 
Ditek calV'd to them; and bid them make haste aboard, which they did; 
‘and this made us keep good watel all Night, having all our Gus loaded and 
efor Serve Bat tuned oo nn ll hong that id ot mech 
fear being attacked by any Adlayan ; being informed by one of oux Bea-men, 
whom we took in ab Matace, that the Belay seldom oF never malce any 
attack when it ruins Ibis what I had before observed of other Indians, bot 
uct and West: and tho’ then thy might make their Attacks with the 
‘reatest advantage ou Men arined ‘with Hand-guns, yet I mever kaew it 
Practised; at which T have wondered; for it is then wo mosé fear them, and 
hoy ‘might then be most successful, because their Arms, which aro usually 
Tamoes and Cresets, which these Valeyrns had, could not be damaged by the 
Rain, a4 our Guns would be. But they cannot endure to be in te fain’ and 
ft was in the Evening, before the Ttain fol, that they assanlted the Ditch 
Boat, The next Morning the Duteh Sloop weighed, and went to look after 
the Aalayans but having sailed about. the Island, and seeing no Euctniex, 
they anchored again. also sent Mfem ashore in our Boat to bring off the 
Mizen-yard that I had cut, the Day before: But ft was so heavy a kind of 
‘Thnber, that they could not bring it out of the Woods. Captain Minchin was 
still asliore, and he being acquainted with i desired the Governour to send a 
Soiie, to shew our Bex ‘what Tease were best for our woes Which he diy 
tnd they presently cut a small ‘Tree, about the bigness ‘and length of 
hat which Tent and brought itabeard. “T immediately went to wrk, and 
having fitted it for ure, bent my Sail, and hoisted i up hu ies place. In the 
Evening Captain Minelie and Bx. Jichards and his Wite came aboard, having 
‘aid one Night at the Fort; and told mo all that haymed to Shem ashore" 
In 1690, the year following that in which Daxveren visited the 
island, the Malays must have successfully surprised the garrison at 
Pulau Dinding, who were “cut off,” as Haxuroy puts it, ‘The 
fort was dismantled and was neveras farasT can discover, reoeeupied., 
Axpensoxt mentions tho date, 1743, a8 beingtill visibleon theruined 
building in 1824, but this must not be accepted as the date of its 
erection. No doubt the figures seen by AxpEnsoN woro inscribed 
by some European visitor who touched at the island. Crawsunn, 


in_ 1822, found the initinls of soveral names and the dates 1727, 
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1754 and 1921, in very plain figures carved on the plaster of the 


comibrasures. i 
T have not been able té find out in what year the Dutch again 
established Ghemselves in Perak to obtain a command of the tin. 
trade. In 1757 they had a military detachinent there consist 
of— 
“1 Khalgn as Saperiutundent in Pera 
38 Ranke ani filo of whom 7 were natives. 
1 Arquebrsier nc ussstants, 
1 Ariatant-Surgeon, 

1 MastareMason—Nensonrs : twee Belogeringn van Malaka." 
‘This force was, no doubt, posted at Pangkalan Halban, or ‘Tun 
jong Putus, on the Perak river, in wecordanee with an agreement 
with the Raja of Perak, of which Ihave found an account in a Ma- 
lay Ohronicle ealled iu Porak ‘Misal Malayu.” ‘The presenco of a 
taster-mason” among tho garrison would seer to shew that 
brick buildings were in the course of erection in that year and we 
may conclude accordingly that the factory was then only lately re. 

established, 
Tiere is tho account by the Malay chronicler of the re-opening of 
trade with the Dutch, No date is given : 


“Thus Sultim Mozavan Sua was again firmly established on the 
throne of his kingdom and carried on the goverment with the help of the 
Roja Muda To i auld that tho Dutoh tan camo to livo at Tanjong Patna, 
By the orders of their Raja they went from Batavia to Afalaeea and thence 
came to Perk. They asked the aja of Perak for a place to live in and 
feces Rengalan Halen. Mice abject wa to buy th wid rol Toe 
Shore ‘of ln Uy col py thicy-evo rents to dat was bro ews ese 
‘al al the withte of the Watley ners aaovedy lean Hozavan SuAlt 
aul cooling cane tolivont Pana Hatin. ‘They bil gong (a 
Tiride Hono) and surrounded it with fortiieations anit, after Bits, people 
could no longer take tin out of the river Lor export, bub all was given to 
the Tollunders, traders thenceforth having to take dollars with them on 
heir voyages.” Regarding the Hollanders Hhemsclves, their Captain was 
puleved every thre years. For a long tine they continued to live at Pang 
alan “Thali aut to watoh the mouth of the Perak river, and in tha tinue 
geste of ale were yl by then to dhe Stan tra the zovem of 
the Stets, and all the people in the eountey put ly plenty of money. Te i 
lated iat a ecrtain Mtaja Ku ALia was ordered bythe Sultan to be aaxt to 
‘tho Dutel: ab Malaoea.. This Maja KuAuni wos tho con of Raja Peren and 
repheve of the Sultan hinaolf, bnt his father was a son of the Raga of Kedah ; 
the Salton bd formcely heen very fond of nen won tle Sel hind boon, 
obliged (hy eivl war) to remove to Kuala Kanga, Raja KUALaM had Iived 

‘him ‘and had followed his fortunes, weociving the title of Raja Kechik 
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Bosar. But sehen the Sultan was restored to Brahman Indra by the Yung 
af por Tuan Muda, Sulton MoraareD SHauy, end the Raja Muda, Raja KWA- 
unt remained behind at Kuala Kanye and did not remove with the Sultan; 
fand whon Sultan Bakanat attacked Dulit Gantang, Raja Katt took mo 
part in. the measures taken for resting lim, Lue nemainad perfectly jausive 
When to Sultan hen ts roport ho was extromely any with Raju Rite 
tnt and he ordered the Roja Muda to turn him out of Kuala Kangsa, The 
Tattor. brought him down the river to the Sultan's presunoo an atterwans 0 
Pulo Tiga before the Yang di per Tuan Muds. Ho Wae allowed to live at 
Palo Tiga and ettorwards wont to Tenjonue Pusu where he planted hill-pedi, 
Dbut ho still rofused to mix with the other princes of the ruyal family who 
wore in attendance on the Raja Mula (all young Iajas in Perak being tander 
the Taja. Muda's orders) and he plotied ‘with a certain Inche KOLA, a 
Hira, (whowe dangbter hg asked in maringo and gotta with al sorte 
of bad’ charncters—Bagis, Marna, and othore. When Sultan MozaPat SHAM 
hheanl the character of Itaja KitaLat's companions, ho was more thas ever i+ 
conod iinet hin. Raja KHAC wont up the aiver on one oocaudon froin 
‘Tanjong Puts with the object of fetching his wife ani ehildzen froin Palo 
‘Tyg amd taking thom back to Tanjong Patna When he reaehol Pulo Tiga 
with all his followers information was given to the Sultan, who ontered the 
Raja Muda and the Chiefs to prevent their removal, for his wife (ovhow ho 
swantod to take aray down the river) was the daughter of Raja, DAWA (eho 
tas eallot Raja Keahik Muda) and aieve of the Suitan and of Sultan Motta 
ate Swart, ‘The Raja, Muda and the Chicts opposed Itaja KUALIt aocont- 
ingly and the luticr resisted them and there was fighting forsovendays. Maja 
Kita then retvettel and wont fron Bukit Lada to Sunget Dotap ant 
‘thoneo back again to Tanjong Puts ‘There he lived quietly in Inche KUASILS 
hhouso’ and married his daughter. Stil bent ou opposition, he assembled mem 
at Tanjong Patus, whom he hound by oaths of fielity, and planned an attack 
‘upon the Rioja Muda at Bulo Tiga, ‘The men of Tanjong Patus were divided, 
half joining Maja Kuactst, and the other half boing wiwilling to be disloyal 
to Sultan MozAvar Sitaic and tho Raja Muda, While those proceedings 
‘wore going on, information was carsiod to tho Sultan, who wrote a letter 
Whioh“ho dosived miyht he conveyed to the Duteh Captain, Dus not a aan 
Know tho contonts of it. “After it had reached the Dutch Captain, Raja 
KKitALAM happened to come tolim eneday to getsomo dollarsin exchange for 
‘tin?), The Captain took him into the brick factory, and the will of Ged was a 

wed upon. his servant, who was not permitted toxin any longer. Raja 
‘Kuraan was roccived by the’ Hollanders and taken on board thelr sloop, i 
which he was immediately conveyed to Malacea.. Incho KMASIL. too was 
fuemaualy sal ky thn Holmer ond an to Maloun, a ty oer 
of the Raja of AMatncea was thrown into a dungeon (gedony gelapy All 
{hat ware left submitted to tho Seltan.” 


“Soon after Sultan Mozavan Siait had rotamed from Kuala Kengea, he 
started again down the ziver to Tanjong Putus, attended by tho Raje Mada 
fa it We young Tay, the Ohio, vintage endzne, Whn hexxshed 
aajone Pula, he Lakaniana and Sian andl the Inbal 
‘rulers of the place ansembled and prewonted themselves before Ils Highness 
fn the Raja Muda, and brought offerings and presents ofall kinds in quamty 
E he Dutch Caan to wt pon th Salen with penta 

‘is flowers 























‘After moanding’ few daye at Tanjong Putus in umusement with 
hie Suldan rotuinol to Brahman Indes, 
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“When this waxdecided on (i. ¢y the wulgotion of Pulau Champ ka Seni to bo 
‘the future capital of Sultan Iaeanban Salt) the aja Mula and Ohfets 
‘raved leave to doyart to their rompeotive houtes to sumnon all the eed. 

mt and ayots faom all parts of the country and desire thei to attend 
{se cach with hs penny an axe at Pula Ghatak Sar” Now wile 

3c. people were being eclloeted. in this way to build the fort at Pula 
Ghaotpotea Sax a calumaoun report wes invented by acertain Kling nemed 
Yim Monsen, hse Bum Sowa hat en poe by the Rae of 
ea. $0 be interpneter 0 the Hollanders who were living at Panghelan. 
Halbon, aud “during tho aeign. of Sultan Mozavan SUAM this intespreter 
was in bigh favous with the Seltan and could do very much as ho liked. 
Tint now tat Soltan TskaNbar SHAW swan Sultan, he could no longer dows 
ho liked’ and he aocordingly ‘hated Sultan JSKANDAR, ‘Ko. hospread u mail 
ious report, He went up the xver from Tanjong Putus toast an audi. 
too of he Sultan at Brahman Tndra and. gavo out that he was the eax’ 
fa letter from tho Company, but ho did not inform the Talsamana and 
‘ho Shabbandar before ho went up the viver. When ho reached Brahman 
{nts ho want fo go ita tho Yreenco of tho “Sultan bt htt 
heating that ho hud’ not infornid the Laksamana and’ the Shabbandar 
fend. facther that te letter was no aooompanied by. presents, refused 
{o. xocoivo him, for it if customary for otter from "one couatsy to 
‘nother to bo accompanied ly presenta. So the letter was noe received ant 
‘ie messenger yas obdered £9 etum down the ziver again. "Not being ablo 
{to gain ndisisdon to the Sultan, ho totamed fo Tanjonye Pats and went to 
‘his Captain and told him that Seiten TekaNba® was no fonger inclined tbe 
friendly with tho Hollander and that ho had tefosed to seceive the Teter 
ooanse “this Sultan ISkaNDAR evidently intends to have something to say 
a us down hore and has already collected all is men together and with is 
iets fs planning an attack upon ux” When the Captain heard this port of 
thointerpreter's he was exceedingly Gistusbed im mind, and forthwith there was 
red by the aterpreter Lette, the contents of which were very aborsinahle, 
{nd this ras orlered to bo despatched to Malnoca and thence to Batavia to 
‘the Company setting forth how the Raja of Bern intendod to destroy ali the 
Holanders tt Tanjong Dutus, ‘These statements were received at Malacca 
tnd forwarded to Batavia and the Company otered up seven soops from 
Batavia to Malacca and thenco to Porale; ono of theix Punglimas was called 
*Gomunisary” and the other * Capitan Malaya” and they eamne to ascertain 
whether the intentions of tho Raja of Perak were as they were described in 
i Senate to bo, or 2a, The oven sony ated fom Batavia fo 
Mataoea and came on to Petele All this thne Sultan IskaNDaR had no knows 
lage of the malicious accusation which the interpreter had made against him, 
ah an ployed ip ling bis fre ead Tang Me eetlonst a Puls 
‘Ghamnpate Sax Whon all the headmuen and xyota were asembled, all ready 
‘with their parange and axes, He Highness departed to Pula Champake Sar) 
‘ttended iy the Raja ads, the young ‘Rajes, the chiefs and xyots and com 
‘honed te Founation of i ttonen inthe cttonary oy. were uy 
xtting ti ‘when the Comminity and Capitan Molayu artived 
‘st Kuala Perak with thelr aovensloepa. They came up the siver to Pangh 
Jim Halban and joined thelr fronds who were looking after the Dutch factory 
there,” ‘Then they imado arrangements for visiting the Soles, and told tho 
Takanmana and tho Shakbandar that they wero Ambassadors from Batavia 




















* Sultan Mozavan Suan of Perak diod A.W. 1107 (A.D. 1750) and was 
succeeded by Sultan IskaNpan SHAH, 
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‘and wished for an audience with His Highness. The Laksamana and Shah- 
bandas went to the Stitan and told him that seven sloope hed arzived with an 
‘Embasy from Batavin and that an atdienco wae demanded. ‘The Suan was 
‘ispleased a tis news and he referred the matter to the Raja Muda and th 

“Duet And the Ha Suda a Chiat doe se mater x ain 
“The anval of the Hollanders in numbers in our country is certainly ver 
“annoying, for dhe island io not yet fortited ; the, best way wil be Yo Die 
“them off for three day, after whigh we will bring them before the Sultan” 
‘his was the resolution of tho Raja Mada and the Chiets and three days Golay. 
‘was insisted on,” Then ‘the inner fort was made, and by the help of God and 
his Prophet anc by the majesty’ of the Sultan fe was completed fa three days, 
snd guns thon were vonged all ound &. And al the weapons and War mate: 
“ils Were collclad, Thon the agreement with the Hollandor war oatviol out, 
and they camo up the niver to Pulo Ohampalen Sari, and all th Rajaa, Princes 
Ghiets, hatubags, Dantarae and dyeta asceinbled, every one fay armed 
‘and eouipped, aud’ all of ‘high sank’ being Deautifaly dressed.” Saltan 
Incaxban Zukanvuix ‘himealf wore tho fall Great of his vank. All the 
‘war material and weapons of all kinds were ‘ranged round, x0%s and 
ows of them, and when all was prepared in the exstomary manner His High: 
hess camo out into the front hall of sudienco (bafet porgadap ) and seated 
himself on tho throne faced by the Raje Muda and al the Refan Broncos, iets, 
tie, And the Sultan's. goats were all in waiting, each performing his sp” 
Pointed ofice, somo with fetingyars, others with alot blundexbusses, pista 

fr spears and shields, eto, eto Ail were drawn wp in this way sehen the Com: 
Iiamary and Capitan Malajwand ANIMN ALBARAK entered ousted by the Lak 
‘mana and the Shatibandar and followel hy a ntsaber of soldier Sully armed 
‘with musket, blunderbusses and pintala for they eane solely with the desig. 
Df coming things with a high hand. When the Hollandess reached the end 
fot the Duley thoy all lifted their hats and bowed to His Highneen, but they 
‘vero w700h when they’ looked on ie fuce and when they saw al the Rajen 
nd. Chiofe and the royal tate of the Court and the mien nnd bearing of the 
adatange, offers and ‘They were quite confonndet and struck 
‘with alarm and with fear of the Sultan, so that with the help of God and his 
Prophet added to tho good fortune which attended Tis Highness, tho Tol 
lndors ould net Jenger entertain any evil Jenigus agaist hia. "Then tao 
letter which thay had ixonght from. Batavia wan duly received and its come 
‘ents wore satisfactory, and the presents too were accepted all beautiful of 
hele Kind. “And each ‘of the Pangliman ‘of the emluacy’ was honoured 
dy the Sultan with a halping of airlh (arth weheptr)y which thoy 
eoclved With every respect and Honour and placed on thelr Reads and em 
‘ta, ‘The conversation whlch folowel waa extromely agrecabloand most polite, 
Sind elegant expresions were interchanged. Tn fact, they behaved with ual 
dnuniity being struck with the maguifcence and grandeur of the Sultan, and 
Shay ail not venture on saying hole Afr tht equ, Gay wero 
dbumerous and, 20 far feo1a boing heavier, Gioy were rather lighter Gn for 
Iuerly; these amounted to a roquert that Ghey might be permitted to buy Creo 
andted dares of tim, which were to be furnished in thtvs days timo. “On Oe 
fourth day Sve handzed bharas of tin were Furnished all of whieh were bowght 
by the utah “Then the Stan oxen an anewer be wt fo ts Com 
‘ny at Batavia to be accempanied with presents, and ot letter and present 

Jere duly prepared by the Haja Muda and the Chiefs in nocordanoo with cus 
tom. ‘There had been presente for the Raja Muda also from Batavia, and he 
too sent a suitable xetum. When all this was rads, the Commissary made 
‘ontalleter to add to tho permanence ofthe alliance of the Dutch with the Rajs 
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of Perak, and when this was laid before Sultan IskaxpAw, he ordered his 
‘event to bo recorded in writing and delivered it to the Hollanders. Anda 
Permuuont understanding was come to with the Raja Muda and the Chiefs 
Fegatding tho sale and puschaso of tin Tho Dutah and the men of Perak, 
gqsh op aco ofthe agrement afte the oxmntion of ths document 2h 

alayn craved leave to depart to Malasca, and thence 
fn ty Bains, totus Company. And Iu Hightow.oxoused thom, and they 
sailed away. 


‘The Dutch records enable me to fx the date of this event. ‘The 
following is a copy of the treaty, taken from the manuseript colle. 
tion made by Sir Srasrronp Rarruzs :— 














mor-Gonera) PETRUS ALBERTUS Vax DER PARRA. 
“ October 17, 1765. 
“ Contract between the Dutch East India Company and Paduea Siry Sultan 


Mowaxre Swan, King of Pex 
1. fn ump wasn eveasting conSdence and fhienhip call ‘pa 





siat between the contracting parties. 
2, ‘The King ‘to deliver all the tin which his Country produces ex- 
lusively to the 


vam 

‘Ab the sate of 0.0) oF Speuish Dolla 114 per 125 Ibs, oF per bhax of 
35 tos Spanish Dollars 3. 

4, "Tho King promises to doliver the tin at the, Company's Factory where 
‘he wine os wl as whst his subjects my shall bo aweighed. with the Com. 
‘aay’ Scales and never to deviate from that rule. 

8, The King promises to take proper measures to provent the smuggling 
oftin gn to tic in exportation of the mano, on pas af forfating ve 
felani cargo. 

‘6. Tfany person were detected to export tin clandestinely, his vessel and 
cargo shall be coniixcated ant tuo produce be divided between the King and 
‘the Company. 

7. All vecls departing, those of the King and Chiets not excepted, shall 
‘touch at the Faetory and bo visited there. 

'&_ If the ew of foreign vomel were to commit hestile actions during the 
‘station, the King ant hissubjocts shall Pursue and seize tte same and delir 
‘Yer thom orer to the Company's Resident 

‘9. All Buropean Desertorsaall be delivered over to the Resident and not 
‘be pernited to adopt tho Molamnedan religion. 

10. The King yromises to easst the Dutch Garvison onslt occasions and 
‘mot permit the equipment of pirate vessels. 

i. The Company engages to punish her Servants and subjects who shoud 
cause ony los 19 108 Highness 

cag Li King and Company promo ssety to full the atsleot this 

18. ‘the King fually promises to publish the Tenor of this Contract 


‘thronghowt his deaninious 
Signol, Sealed in the Kingdom of Berak, 
tn the Island: Inderasati, by a Dutoh 
Gommissioner and several Deputies of 
His Highness." 
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The next extract from the “Misal Melayu” is subsequent in 


daie to the making of tho treaty :— 

“Again there camo an embassy from Batavia in throe sloops, and when they 
arrival, they cast anchor of the fore. ‘The head of the mlstion was ARIETS 
‘Remanioc Who Hel he ofc of Commiary. He went uy the ier aad 
‘yas presente to te King at Kote Lumut by the Laksamana, the Shabbat tan, 
nd ‘the waiter Sri Dewa Raja. Ho brought «letter and prosents in agonnd: 
{ince ‘with anciont enatom, and wae roosived by tho King with custonaay 
Setgmony, His Highness ab: the the tino was holding his Court at the belt 
tere Lamu, ah the Raja Bandahary, the Chie the young prince nd 
{he olicers and’ pooplo were in attendance and everything’ was arranged and 
oniained in tho time-honoured ‘way. ‘The purport of Ue letvor was to ank fox 
fone tin, with a noquest thet 1 might be bot down the ziver tobe weighed. 
ais demand did not moot with the King’s approval, but the Mtoja Bandahara, 
find the Chiefs suggusted Kuala Dior asa convenient place at which the tin 
Inight be welguudt “The King thea dizected then to bla & ball at Tunjong 
Bidox, and'n shod for weighing tin i Won the bul! and jetty and a weigh 
ing shed were. completed; tbo Raja Handalara went np te siver end saw fhe 
King at Pulo Inds Sakti, ‘he Dutol Mantsi and the Shehbesidas were lefe 
in charge of the bul, of which the Dutch ketch and sloop were Ising. ‘The 
Shabhordar wood to go backwarls and forward bvbwoen his own hose ond 
‘the baci at Kala Bidor. "Ono day ar the Shahbandar waa going up the xivex 
Ja boot, on his way fom his howso to join the Datoh Mange, ho pessoa close 
by the sloop. The Captain hailed im and told-im to come alongside the 
Kgtohe ‘This the Shahbandar would not do, but patdied on to Join the Dutol 
Mantci at the bul, calling back ax he went: Tan not gotug to stop; if 
‘tore ay bnow about wich the Cain wants to ty go. to 
‘the bale’ where the Dato Mant ix’ Whon ‘tho Captain au that tie Shad 
andar would not stop, he was angry and ho ordered Kis malors to follow with 
boat, soo sooner had the Shabibanda zeachia tho die than the Dutch rae 
fre arrived there too with orders from their Captain to stmmon him, 
fridtomakehin gowith thom saying: " Datoh Shahbandan why wouli'not you 
‘atop at the ketch just now and se the Captain? Doyon snypose that we havo 
« gota tigor inher?’ ‘Phe Shahbendar eplied: “Te istrue that wold uotstop 
«Gi that there is no tiger on board. Isc the butt the better place of the broe 
“Tithink #9, and so T wowld not go alongaide the ketoh. ‘The sailors wanted to 
foroe hina to go and ave tuvir Captain, Ut the Shabbwndax would not yo for he 
‘Was a great wartior and was sahaimed £0 submit’ to. tho dictation of the 
Infael Hottanders besides whieh the Datoh Mants! wonld not permit him to go. 
‘his being. #0, they went back anu tal thelr Gaptaln, who became exceeding 

‘and told his gumpex to fixe a gan to Sghten thom, 

‘Foretarn to the Shableaidcr and Manta. When the Dutch sailors had taken 
‘heir departure, the Sbahbandas sid fo the Manta: Wo had betterleave this 
‘quik lest the Dutchmen seta,” to tie pref of tho Mant! aud the aampan 
of the Shabana act off fom the jetty.” dust atte the Shahtandarleft the 
Jetty and had gota litle part Tanjong Bider, the Dutel rod a gam, and both the 
Ehicen saw that a ball passed near the yrehie."Whe Shahbandar said: + Feecemas 
“that these Datolinen are Sting at us with ball: Said tho Mantel: "Let uastop’ 
‘The Shahbandar said: "We had hotter go back to tho jetty where we cam get 
“cover,” so thy xeturned to the jetty, a good deal startled hy’ the anmon-ball 
‘which they had Seen. 

“As toon as it was night the Sbabbandax retumed up the iver and presented 
himself before the King at Palo Tndr Sakti and told kim all about the con 
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duct of tue Dutgh, When the King heard it ho Kept llonoe nd wan wins 
‘against the Dutch, and the King said : ‘Iwill hot deliver that tin or permit it 
‘No be sont down to Kuala Bidor. If they are determined to quaxzel, we will 
‘fights for thay hava fred upon our Chieth fst aaif they were ent upon ating 
tour manhood." His Highness then directed mento go and look after 
the Datoh Mantri at Kuala Bidor, but they did not nd him at the jetty, 
‘and word was brought, to the King that the Datoh Mantsi waslostaa his boat 
‘could not be found. When the King heard this, his wrath against the Duta 
‘was increased #0 rauch the more, ani he ordered hia Chiefs and people to be 
assembled. ‘Then the Raja Bandaluara and all the Chiefs disouaved the subjoct 
‘of tho anger of the King against tho Duteb, for they feared trouble to the 


"As for the Datoh Mantsi, after his zobwm to the jetty he had paddled up 
‘the Bidor viver and had then taken his boat into  paddy-field covered with 
Drushweod and had hidden himself there from to Dutchmen. On the 
next day, as soon a8 the tide made, ho come out of the paddy-field and pad- 
pled up-stream to Pulo Indra Saktl, and went before the King and gave his 
‘Account of the behaviour of the Dutch. ‘This made the King more and more 
‘ngensed against them 

‘The Laksamane wes coming up the river from Tanjong Patus with all the 
warriors of that place, and when he reached Kuala Bidor he stopped at the 
Butch oop, Mie Dutahmen hat beard that the King was ‘with 
‘hem beeatse they bad fred on the Shakbandar and Mange, and they wore 
‘ery much afraid of him, so when the Laksamana came off to the sloop, they 
%old him of the whole occurrence. Said they: ‘The shot was fred at a 
‘monkey up in a tree but it happened to be in thedirection of the Shahban- 
Max. Ta this the fautt lay with us whito ‘mon and we can only suo for tho 
‘Yang dipper ‘Tuan's pardon, but if he were to illus wo could not blame 
‘him.* ‘The Laksamana duly represented to the King the state of fear in 
which the Dutch were. When the King heard it he kept silent but his 
Wrath was litte softenod. “And the Raja Bandahara took counsel with 
‘ie Chiefs ana the Lakscmnane with the view of averting the yoy of 

ger to the country, and they begyed the King for permission to take about 
‘one hundred Diinmr of tin down to Kuala Bidor and to eond it on board 
the ketch. ‘The King granted the tin and directed the Lakeamana to take 
Stdown the river to the Dutch nocompanied by: the Bandahara, warsiors, 
Princes, ote, who wore to wait at Kota Lumut whilothe Lalamana stamped 
the tin’ ‘This was settled tho tin wasbroaght out of thostore (gédeny), about 
200 hans, endl was leaded ina nusaber of boats and the Laksamnans sot off 
down the river with the warriors ote” Tho Raja Bandahara and the Chiefs 
‘and Prineer went down as far as Kota Tmmut. After they had started, a 
‘Thought occured to the King and he eaid to himself: * These Dutch are full 
‘of etnning and they have been exhibiting it to mo with en idea of frightening 
‘me. For this reason, I had better go down the aivermyself. Having thus de 
termined, the King sct off down tho river to Kota Lumut that very night, with 
altage number of followers and went on shore at, the bale there. ‘The Raja 
Bandanas and the Chiefs and Princts assembled there also, and abtonded him 
‘hat night. ‘The Roja Muda was not presont, for he had gone up the country 
to eaten olopbants, "Noxt day Sultan Iskaxbax went down the riveras far a8 
Kuala Bidor. All the others followed him, but no one knew what his inten- 


* Trom what follows, itscoms that there.wanpome attack made upon some ot 


‘the Dutch by Malaya, bue this etwas disclaimed by the Raje and Chiefs, and the 
Shroulcler wisely gives no details of Malay misconduct, 
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tions wero until Kuala Bidor was reached, when His Highness raid that he waa 
Sino the King's one topped athe lanting pacval tahare Bone at 
of the King ‘ ina je DISA. AT 
the hic watron princes eto snooved tad boateatn toma. When de 
Duichmen aw the King’s boat af tahasaja Distxoa's place tal a vas nuee 
ber of thor beats, they wore very mush died im mind.” ‘Tho Copiin and 
the ‘Commissary then exe to vn the King introdoed ty the Lelsamnana: 
‘he IKhug war at tho time in hin boat called Si fam Batt attondod hy tho 
aja Bantahary Wie Chefs and other : E 


aissery and Cap ‘up upon the bow of the royal boat and ame 
forward taking off their hats ( chapie ) and bowing low before the King’ 
fone Thor then sat down, thrusting Ghee foe Smldmenth the decked 
Portion of the Dost. ‘The King then ad them in to following torma: 
{We have heard that certain Dutchmen have been attacked at the pork 
‘of onx Kingriom. “What is the opinion of the Commissary and Captain on 
“this subject? “One of onr friends and a savant of the Company is missing? 
When they heard this they camo forward making respectful salutations, and 
talking off their hats and ‘they roplied: ‘All thae your Highness ms is 
‘true, but, i you wll pardon ‘us we would ade for a boat and about four 
{steong xoWvers and wo Willaend to seck for our companion who wasatiacked, 
seven los far as the mouth of the river. It hei not found after. tho 
{earch ‘there is nothing moro to be done! The King said: Very 
{our present intention isonly to go down thosiver as far at Tanjong Path for 
‘amusement, when we got there we willeend people down to the tua to” get 
‘mhell-fsh aid will instruct tem st the same tise to reateh for your com. 
‘pinion who wot attiekzel in this hostile manner, to ons great dislcasares 
When they heard the King’s words the Datel Commissary and Captain were 
vary much distorhed in mind, “wondering what could be the real object 
of the King in gomg down to Tunjong Putus. But the design of the 
‘was to outdo tose accursed Dutchinen in diplomacy” As swon as the Kings 
decision to proces to Tanjong Putas was heard, the LAksaMaxA interposed, 
tor he was One of the principal warriors, and he wid: Tf itis only the ettle: 
‘ment of this dificulty with the people of the Duteh Company who have been 
‘attacked, do not let your Highness tako the trouble to go down the river 
‘to Tanjong. Putus; if you wil give me full orders, T will undertake to carry 
‘them ont But the King replied: "I only intend to go down the xiver for 
‘ambsement.”” After this the King ect out and went down the river to'Tan 
jong Putus, and as soon as he srvived there all the wazziers and people caine 
Ibringing ymvents of various Kind, every mtn according tows station. When 
the King had been there for some time, he sout people to Look for the persons 
‘who had attacked the Duteh, bub they were not found. ‘The King then went 
‘uptheziver again aud zetumed to Palo Indra Sakti." t 

Here the account of this little episode breaks off abruptly, and 
whether it ended peaceably or not, we are not told ; the subsequent 
allusions to the Dutch in this work, are unimportant. There is a 
mention of another embassy from Batavia, just before the death 


* This was evidently waitton for a Malay audience and with no idea that it 
would ever be xead by Europemns. ‘The writer, therefore allows himself some 


‘eedom of lang 
‘For an account of the manuscript fom which T have translated these 


‘extracts, soe Journal, Straits Branch R.A. 8, I, 187. 
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of Sultan Iskanpar Sam (Murlum Kaher), and further on, where 
the Bugis invasion of Kedah (a.. 1770) is alluded to, the fleet 
of the invaders is said to have entered the Perak river and to have 
somewhat alarmed the Dutch, by anchoring off their settlement. 

From the foregoing extracts, it is clear that the relations between 
the Malays and the Europeans were not always too friendly, 
the former being ready to resent any high-handed dealing and 
the lntter being constantly on the watch for signs of treacher 
Cirewmstances, to which Ihave no elue, probably led to the aban- 
donment of the station again between 1770, tho date of the 
last mention of the Dutch in the Malay chronicle, and 1783, 
the year in which Captain Fornssr visited Perak.* No Dutch 
were then in occupation of the factory at ‘Tanjong Putus, for 
Fonngst was asked by the Sultan whether they were likely to 
return, Writing of the Perak river, this author + says that it— 

“Is navigable with safety, having a continued muddy botiom and wides wp 
to where the Dutah have resettled ? their factory at ‘Tanjong Putus (Bro- 
Ken Point). The coutey is fat, consequently favowable for the eultiva. 
tion of rise, and abounds with tho wirrdony twee ‘ib for many uses; itgives 
at tho head a cabbage. I ‘carried soveral bags of the sood to Bengal, bit 
they did nat grove, Zor what reason T cannot tell Cattle an poultsy are 
not near ao cheap hore ax nt Kedah; but opvtets axe to be hal'in. quantic 
es near the river's mouth and great plenty of excellent flat fish as at 
Penang. ‘Tho Datoh contract with the King for all the tin at 10. Spanish 
ny es ten mucho tb fmugio fo Plo Taney ay of 

soot Ani Qual Contore. Grneng Gan ig pomaek- 
file near Larub sver, on the bar of which aid t9 be 8 fathom water. 

'T went up in a country covered oat from Tanjong Putuy where. the 
vessel lay, 8 yay my respects to the King of Pera whoreceived mo in large 
‘upper-rooia house with greab sate havmg about. 2 guards. in the room, 
Eel in back satin gaements embroidered on tho breast with a. gold 
Aragon; Shey woro mtnltin cape and upponred altogetier in the, Chinere 


















iw detachment in Pork was donbtlow re-callad to ulacea in conse- 


ip 
owenst mentions » the Dutch ruuol fort” atthe Bran ‘asa place bebin 
which water for shipping could be obtained, p. 

{ Founmsr'shook ‘was published in 1792, by 
settled” it Porak, but ke viated the river in 
abandonment of the station 

{The hil which is such a noticeable Jond-mark is Gunong Pondok, not 
Bik Gantang., The inter Se Denpony situated within acres of Pills and 
‘supposed therefore to be ke ‘an object at. tho hottam of « gallon pot 
County). Teas nothing to do with the word guntong (hang ) 
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style; some were armed with alberta, some held pikes in their hands, and 
2 few had musquets without bayonets”. ‘The King’ made mo sit on s chair 
Before a. sofa. on which ho sat himeel?; his courtier about 12or 14. i 
umber, all stood. “After somelitts convertion the King asked me if the 
Dutch meant to retum to Pera. I answered that { believed they did, on 
Which he looked grave. He thea withdzew and inis brother entertained me 
‘with a cold collation at which two more persons rat down. Thad presented 
the King with two pieces of Bengal taffeta and found when T got into the 
eat a large present of jacks, davians, custard apples and otter fnit. I left 
‘Pera river in December, 178, Much vain fll ix November.” 

‘The founding of our Settlement of Penang in 1786 had a decided 
effect on the Dutch monopoly of the Perak tin trade, and AxpERsos 
quotes the following description of Perak given by Captain Grass, 
the Commanding Officer of the Troops, after Penang had been 
‘oceupied a short time — 

* Perak borders cn Queda and extends about 0 lenguos inland. Near Perake 
iver it is well cultivated and it comtainn 0,000 people, exports aunty 8,000 
Bess of th whiny Sy delivered to the Dato ti Span dllamper bara of 

28 lhe, The Dutch have a small Stockate Fort with about 30 peopte there to 
prevent the natives from carsying the tin to other marketer ine with all thelr 
precautions, the quantity they aed to receive Sngroatly lemened wince the est- 
Hement of this faland. ‘The people of Perak axe in general very Sgnorant thelr 
‘eventos so rmallond their rerdence 0 fax inland that tae isto he eared fom 
‘their animosity ani less to be hoped from their friendship while connected with 
‘the Dutch." t 

‘The settlement of Penang was ouly nine years old when the 
Dutch were compelled finally to surrender the commercial advan- 
‘tages which they had held so long. In 1795 Malacea was taken by 
‘the English, and in the same year, the little detachment i Perak 
was forced to retire from their stockado on theriver bank. “Lord 
“Canczzvono, then a Lieutenant in tho Navy, and Lieutenant 
“Macazisren proceeded there with a small force and compelled 
“the Dutch Garrison to surrender."} The position then lost was 
never recovered. Mlacea was restored to the Dutch in 1818, but, 
owing to the establishment of Penamg as a commercial port, all 
chance of regaining the tin-monopoly was gone for ever. “In 
1819,” says Colonel Low, “the Dutch tried to re-establish them- 


















This agrees vexy much with the Malay chronicle as to the pains which 
tne Pera Maye took to Smpiems thts Exzopean visto with te grandeur 
‘{ ANDERSON’ “ Considerations” pp. 525% 
Paspensox. 
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© selves ou the island of Pangkor off the mouth of the Perak river, 
but were unsuccessful. ‘They were equally so in their endeavour 

to control Salangor.” * 

‘No vestiges now remain of the brick buildings of the Dutch factory 
at Tanjong Putus, The materials have long sinee been removed by 
the Malays for their own nse. ‘The site, which was pointed out to 
ane vome Years ago, was then covered with low jungle, and I never 
carried out the intention which T then entertained of having it 
cleared and the foundations, if possible, traced. ‘The long inter- 
course of the Dutch with the Perak Malays has not, however, been 
forgotten by the latter. ‘The repeated demands of the Europeans 
for permission to settlo and for sites for establishments have 
passed into a proverb, and importunity is often laughingly derided 
in the phrase, Ai kelagi-lagi saperti blanda minta tench! “O! 
more, more! like the Dutchmen asking for land.” + Fruits and 
vegetables of foreign importation are also called Ulaude or wolanda 
(Hollander), which really meant formerly “ Buropean,” the natives 
having been quite unable to distinguish different nationalities 
among white men. When our recent intercourse with Perak be- 
small Dutch silver coins wore still eurrent in the 
ng able, when I first went to Perak, to collect a good 
‘hey are now diffienlt to obtain, and the old Perak eur- 
Jumps of tin, weighing 2 kuti each, called bidor, (mentioned 
in the Dutch treaties quoted in this paper)—have altogother dis- 
appeared. 

Dead bangin bas hag laa oi aie ai 
and our allies aud neighbours in Netherlands India have, in some 
places at least, recognised, like ourselves, the advantage of free 
trade. But whatever we may think of the object of the Dutch 
settlement in Perak in former days, there can be but one opinion 
as to the courage and tenacity with which they eld their own 
jn that little-known Kingdom during various periods embraced 
between the years 1650 and 1795, nearly 150 years. 















‘W. B. MAXWELL. 
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Nors.—Vazawriy gives the names of the Dutch Opperioaften in Perake 
‘rom 1685 to 1601. 


Tenak Ryken, 1655 to 1058 
Pieter Buyteon, 1656 to 1058 
Cometis van Gunst, 1656 to 1658 
‘Johan Massis, 1659 to 1660 
‘Abraham Schats, 1660 to 1660 
Soham Mass, 1660 to 1661 
‘Adsiaan Leoassoon, 1661 





‘There is no record of the oftcers in chaage of the Dindings 1070 (?) to 1600, 
cr at Tanjong Putus 1756 (#) to 1795. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CONNECTION WITH MALAYA. 


[ Yue following “Outline History” has been compiled iu the 
hope that it may be of assistance to those, both in and out of the 
Colony, who are anxious to know something of its antecodents. 
‘The information has been collected from a variety of sources, and, 
xo far as is known, can nowhere be found in the form of a suc- 
inet and connected narrative here adopted]. 





‘The history of the Colony is, properly speaking, but the latost 
chapter in the history of the British intercourso with Malaya, now 
oxtending over 280 years, and this intercourse may be divided into 
three periods, vi 

1, ‘That of individual trading (1602-1684), 

‘That of trading closely connected with the East India Come 
pany (1684-1762). 

8. ‘That of more direct—politival and military—intervention 
(iteo 1762). 

A brick reference to each of these periods will best serve as 
preface to the history of the Colony. 

‘The earlicst dealings of our countrymen with Malaya ( 1602- 
1684) were entirely of a commercial character, not excepting the 
‘quasi-ambassadorial Comunissions of Queen Exizawern and her 
Successor to Si Jastes Lavoasren, Captain Bust and others in 
this first period. ‘Those so-called Envoys were, in point of fut, 
sbip-owners and merchants, sailing, almost always at their own, 
charge, under the enconragemont of the English Sovereign, but 
without having, so far as is known, any other than commercial 
objects committed to them, and certainly without any success 
in obtaining othor than commercial results from their missions. 

‘At tho time when theso English navigators first appeared on the 
scone (1602), they had been preceded by the Portuguese as con- 
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16s4, 
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querors or sottlers in Malacoa and elsewhere (1510-11) ; by the 
Spanish in the Manilas (1571): by the Duteh in Bantam (1596), 
Amboyna (1600); a little later was occupied (1619), 
and Inter still Banda (1627). and Padang (1660). No factories had, 
Defore this last date, been established in Sumatra, Borneo, or on 
the Bast Coast of the Malay Peninsnla, On the Makuwca side of the 
Peninsula the Duteh had already opened factories im Pérak, Kedah 
and Junk Ceylon 

‘This period cousists exclusively of individual entorprises of a 
non-political character. ‘These entorprises were almost wholly 
concemed with the pepper-trade in Bantam and the spice-trade in 
Banda, Amboyna, Ternate wud Tidore, ‘These were the local 
names then most familiar in Bngland, and are to be found in Mrz- 
‘rox’s “ Paradise Lost, ” in Duyex, in Cranzxpos’s History, &. 

There wore alsy ventures to Bantam and the coast of Sumatra 
for pepper. and to the northern parts of the Peninsula for tin and 
pepper. ‘The English B. 1. Company, though it did not promote 
them, and before long began to oppose them, took advantage of 
these enterprises in some casos. For instance, after Laxcasma' 
visit to Bantam in 1602, the Company established a factory there. 
As to political status, our meschaitte were entirely exeluded 
fiom it by the older settlers—the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and afterwanls the Dutch. When they wore admitted, as at Ban- 
tam and Amboyna, into a kind of alliance with the Duteh, it was 
always one of subordination, even before the latter became para. 
mount through the capture of Malacca by the allied Dutch and 
Achinese (G41). After that evont, the Dutch supremacy was, of 
course, more exclusive, No satisfnetion could be obtained, cithor 
Vofore or after 1641, for the “Massacre of Amboyna,” though 
the story excitod some indignation in England for many years. 

‘The next period (1684-1762) is one of mixed commercial. and 
political intercourse, promoted, and as far as possible monopolised, 
by the Bast Indin Company,—commerce being still first and fore- 
ios in the consideration of all, both at home and abroad. 

‘Thw long Naval Wars with the Duteb, which torminated in 1674 
were lovked upon with little satisfaction in Bngland, but they 
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amdoubtedly Ted to an improved position for our Company's mor 
Vhanta iw Malaya. ‘The Datel found the differeneo when they 
fried againat them at Bantam (1633) the tacties which had een 80 
cnceeasfal at Amboyna (1625). Our merchants did not, on being 
expelled from the former, yield up the pepper-traze, as they had 
Yielded the clovectrade at Amboyna, on the contrary the Bast India 
Company's Gorermment at Madras took the first opportunity to 
stablish now forts and factories in Indrapore (1684), and Ben 
croton ( 1685). ‘The former settlement did not long eontinne, but 
Shae in Bencoolen veas afterwards strengthened and secured by 
Strong Port namod after the great Marunonovest (1714); and Ben- 
vlen shay thus be considered to be the germ of all our subsequent 
gqrowth in these parts. 

Other experimental establishments wore also made at Achin 
(1668. and 1695), Jambi, Tapanuli, Natal (1762), ‘Moco-Moco, 
Perens fey but none of them proved permanent. After 1656 all 
sa Sumatean Settlements were rendered subordinate to Bencoslen. 

“the latent of the three divisions, comprising the period since 176 
ix period of political and military eounection, ‘commencing with 
fhe Bengal Government's expedition aginst Mantle (1762). and 
eontinning down to the present time. 

‘The result of that expedition was that the Spanish possessions 
ore eaptired withont difficulty, Dnt were restored ab the Peace of 
Paris (1703), when oar possessionsin Sumatra were alo secured 
Tis, Phe ouly token of suocesn retained by the Bagi Ws the 
Hanes of Banmbangnn, which was ceded Dy the Sultan of Sulu 
ingratitude for his release from Spanish captivity 9 the taking 
Of Manila, ‘This island lies off Malndu Bay in ‘Sabakg=ind it 
rteroating, ax Deing, together with Tabuan, which vt then 
oeeupied for a still shorter period, aur fit acquisition of territory 
segrenean waters, Tt wasfinally abandoned in 1803. 

The tamilinising of the Bengal merchants with this port of the 
world, consequent on such an expedition, and 0% the negotiations 
Tae fetlomed nt the Peace, was of importance ; and after the Treaty. 
iat 703. Fort Marlborough (Beneoolen) wns formed i inde- 
pendent Residenes, whieh arrangement Tasted til] 1802. In 1781 
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Padang and the other Dutch Settlements in Sumatra were seized by 
'a military expedition from Bencoolen. ‘These acts fostered the 
enterprises Captain Lromtand Captain Jaatss Soorr were carrying 
‘on when a Settlemont on Pulaii Pinang was first projected (1784-6) 
That political motives ant objects were not wanting is clear 
from the Treaty with Kidah, anJ the correspondence that preceded, 
it, and particularly from the interest Wanrex Haseras took in its 
foundation, ‘The Sottloment was made in 1786 by friendly cession. 
In 1797-8 a second expedition against Manila was fitted out from 
Madras by Sir J. Strong, mnder the comnmd of Colonel Weransuev. 
Te was revalled before it left Ponang; n full noconnt of the island 
fat fat time, written by its Commander to his brothor, who 
had become Governor-General, is to bo found in “Lhe Wellington 
Despatches” (Supplementary Despatches, Vol. L., p. 25). 

‘Tho history of this Intest of the three divisions iuto which 
the British connection with Malaya natnrally falls, is, speaking 
generally, the history of enterprises in which the Government, 
otnated by political considerations, Ins taken the lead in pro- 
‘moting British connection with these regions, ‘There are certainly 
two recent exceptions to be made, in Borneo, of enterprises 
which bear something of the earlier private character, viz.—Mr. 
Brooke's action in Sarawak(1$10.2), and Mr. Dest's more recent 
uterprise in Sabah (1880). Bnt the goneral chaicter of the period 
fs seen in the two Manila expeditions—the snecessful one of 1762, 
and the abortive one of 1797; in the occupation, loss, recaptire, 
and final surrender of Brlambangan (1775-1803) ; in the forndation 
of Bonang (1788), after some years of negotiation both in Bengal 
and Kidah; in the cessions ‘and retrocessions of Malaces (1 
1825) sin the fouudation and support of Singapore (1819) ; and in 
the protection (since withdrawn) afforded to Achin (1819), and 
the States of the Malay Peninsula, with which Treaties have, from 
timo to time (1818-76), been entered into. sinee that firstone with 
Kedah. 

‘There are three principal dates in this ‘interval :—1905, 1827. 
and 1867. 

The first of these brings toa close the period in which no 
regular English administration Ind heen organised ; affairs were 
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managed by commercial Superintendents, and the Tndian Govern. 
ment was content to leave their factories and possessions, in 
Penang at all events..outside the Indian political system. 


‘The noxt stage exhibits an entire change. ‘The Tndian Govern- 
ment went from one extreme to the other. ‘The rapid progress 
of the new Settlement’s commerce at Penang wax duly appreciated 
by the Government of Lord Weiastxy, the early prosperity of the 
place supporting his views rogarding “private trade ;” the expedition 
of 1797, and, no doubt, Colonel Weitesuny’s communications, 
Drought enquiry, when quieter times followed, into -Penang’s 
political prospects. Exaggerated notions then eame to be entertained 
of the now Settlement’s importance for naval and political purposes; 
and in 1804-5 the East India Company decided to confer upon 
it an independent Goverment, and sont outa Governor and 
Connell, Secretary, Assistant Secretary and soveral Writers, after 
tho fashion of the older Presidencies, with which Penang w: 
now to rank, A Recorder's Conrt followed (1807), and enquiry 
was also made as to the desirability of abandoning Malacca 
(1803). the better to seenre Penang's position. ‘Then came the 
Sava expedition (1811), and the old commereial struggle with the 
Dutch also enterod into the political phase ; not #0 much through the 
temporary ovcupation of their possessions, asin consequence of the 
great politieal stroke of abolishing monopoly (1813), which followed 
shortly after our oc mn, What Lond Minvro took in SLI, was 
restored; nt his successor, Lond Hasrexas, was cyually ready to 
support the talented alministrator, Sie’. S. Rareces, upon whom 
his predecessor had relied, and who had governed Java until its 
restoration ; and he allowed Raretes to foxmd Singapore (1819), 
for objects which are very clearly explained in one of Rareezs’s 
first letters from Singapore, dated Inne 10th, 1819 (preserved 
in the Raffles Museum). 

‘Tho Penang Government was also alive to the importance of 
preventing any re-establishient of Dutch monopoly at. this erisis, 
and for that purpose entered into negotiations, which will he found 
recorded in the earliest of our Treaties with Pérak and Stlangor 
(isis). 
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Soon after Malacca was finally ceded to us by the Dutch (1825) ; 
‘and when the shiftings and changes thus eame to an end, the mumer- 
ons experiments theretofore made resulted in the existing form of 
united Colony, as finally sottled in porson by Lord W. Bextmox 
(ase). 

‘The next poriod is one of 40 years (1827 to 1867), in which 
the Colony remained an Indian dependency, but was left to develop 
quietly upon its own resources: with some pecuniary aid, though 
‘on A more economical scale than formerly, from the Tndian 
Government; nor has any groat break been made by tho transfer, 
under Act of Parliament, to Colonial Office rale in April 1867: which, 
though a momentous change, well deserving of the trouble that 
was taken in bringing it abont, has not disturbed the continnity 
of our recont history. 

The prosperity of the Colony since then, and the increased 
importance of its administration, comprising as it now does the 
three Natives States takon under our protection in 1874, ean be 
gathered from a comparison of the Revenues to be adininistered 
in 1868 and those estimated for the enrrent year:— 





1868. 1875. 1883, 
$304,918 $967,285 $1,697,920 
824,196 "4534029 1,006,020. 
112,725 118,307 308,380 





Protected Native States— 





Perak, as 270,000 1,286,120 
Solingon, 115,651 '383,750 
Sungei Ujong, 66,474 128,990 











Total... $1,301,839 $1,990,096 $4,756,180 





‘Tho Census returns shew an inerease in the population of the 


Colony alone, during about the same period, from 273,000 (in 1866) + ~Y 





884 (in 1881). 
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‘Tho following notices of the various Settlements and the Native 
‘States now comprehended in the Colony’s administration, are chiefly 


taken from official sources. ‘The Settlements are treated in the 
order of their soniority. 





Mataceo. 


Malacea is situated on the western coast of the Pevinsula 
betweon Singapore and Penang, about 110 miles from the former 
amd 240 from the lattor, and consists of a strip of texxitory abou 
42 miles in length, and from 8 to 25 miles in breadth, containing 
an area of 659 square miles. 





‘The principal town, called Malacon, is in 2° 10/ North lat. 
and 102° 14’ Bast Jong. ‘The local Government is administered 
by a Resident Councillor. 





Malacea is one of the oldest European possessions in the East, 
having been taken from its Malay Sultan, Maincvp Suatt, by the 
Portuguese under Arnvquenque in 15LL, to punish an attuek upon 
his Lieutenant, Suquenna, in 1509. 1t was held by them till 1681, 
when the Dutch, after several fruitless attempts, succeeded, with 
the help of the Achinese, in driving them out. ‘The place remained 
under Dutch government till 25th August, 1795, when it was 
taken military possession of by the English. It was governed by 
them on the Dutch system of monopoly till 1813 ; aud it was still 
held by the English, after that system was abolished, till 1818; at 
which date it was restored to the Dutch, in accordance with the 
‘Treaty of Vienna. Tt finally came into our hands under the 
‘Treaty with Holland of March, 1824, in exchange for our Company's 
Settlement at Bencoolen, and other places on tho West coast of 
Sumatra. By that Treaty it was also arranged that the Dutch 
should not again meddle with affairs, or have any settlement on 
the Malay Peninsula, the British Government agreeing, at the 
same time, to leave Sumatra to the Dutoh, saving only Achin in 
tho North, of which the independence was protected until the 
‘Treaty of 1872. 
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A fow years after re-oceupying Malacea, a sinll fo 
had to proceed against Naniug, the interior district of Malacca, in 
which Dutch sovereignty had apparently never beon fully admitted. 
ur first expedition (1831) failed ; the sovond (1832) sueceoied. 
In 1888. Treaty was made, settling the south-east boundary of the 
Settlement as at present, ‘There has been no disturbance in any 
part of Malacea since the “Naning War.” 

Whon Malacca was taken possession of by the Portuguese in 1511, 
it was one of tho grand extrepdts for the commerce of the Bast, and 
it so continued till the closo of tho 16th contury ; but as the Portu- 
guose and other European nations pushed further to the East, in 
tho Archipelago and neighbouring eountries, the trade of Malaces 
gradually declined ; and the place vonsod to be of much consequonce 
as a collecting centre, except for the trade of the Malayan Penin. 
sula and the Island of Sumatra, This trade it retained, udor 
Duteh rule, till the establishment of Penang in 1786; when, in 
tho course of few years, it became, what it has over since been, 
a place of no commercial importance, bit possessing some agrionl- 
tural resources, Penang soon sayuived most of the trade of the 
‘Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra, Borneo, the Celebos, and othor 
places in the Archipolago, not redneod to mercantile subjection 
dy the Dateh; but soon after Singapore was established, Ponang 
in its tum declined in importance, the greater part of the 
extensive Eastern trade being centred at Singapore. [Penang's 
local trade has, however, largely increased within the last few 
years in consequence of the increased prosperity of the oxtonsive 
+n mines in Larut, Rendong, Junk Ceylon, the tobneco planta. 
tions on the East coastof Sumatra, é-c.] The opening of Singapore 
in 1819 may be said to havo accomplished, for the time being, 
the ruin of Malacea’s: commerce. To use Rarruxs’s own words at 
the time “ the intermediate Station of Malacea, although occupied 
“by the Duteh, has boen completely nullified.” 

‘The population and agricultural development of the country 
districts of Malaces have, however, been very considerably increased 
of late years, especially since roads have been made throughout 
tho territory. ‘The Revenue has, in tho last ton yoars, increased in 
larger proportion than that of Singapore or Penang. 
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Penang. 


Penang is 1m island about 16 miles long and 9 broad, containing 
an area of 107 square miles, situated off the West coast of the 
Malay Peninsula in'5° N. latitnde, and at tho northern end of the 
Straits of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, from 
which the island is separated by a sea channel from 2 to 10 miles 
broad, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory containing 270 
square miles, forming part of the Settlement. It averages § miles 
in width, and extonds 45 miles along the coast, and includes, since 
‘the Pangkor Treaty (1874), about 25 square miles of newly 
acquired territory to the south of the Krfan. The local Govern- 
ment is administered by a Resident Councillor. 


The chief town is George Town, in 5°24! North lat. and 100° 
21! East long. 

Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island as it was officially called, 
was ceded to Captain Lronr, acting for the East India Company, 
dy the Raja of Kedah in 1785, the sum of 10,000 dollars being 
annually paid to the Raja of Kedah as long as the British oceupy 
the island. ‘The Settlement was founded on the 17th July, 1786. 
In 1800, in consequence of the prevalence of piracy on the shores 
of the mainland opposite Penang, a strip of the coast of the main- 
and, now called Province Wellosley, was purchased for 2,000 dollars 
from the same Raja, It extended from the Muda Kiver to the 
‘Kxfan River, a distance of 35 miles. Since the Pangkor Treaty of 
1874 it has been enlarged, as stated above ; and since that Treaty, also, 
‘the Settlement has comprised the outlying dependency of Pangkor 
and the Dindings, under a Superintendent, which gives an addition 
of territory almost equalling the Province in extent. Province Wel- 
lesley is in a high state of cultivation, when compared with the 





“neighbouring territories. The chief articles cultivated are sugar, 


tapioca, paddy, and cocoa-nuts. In 1805 Penang was made a 
separate Presidency under the East India Company, of equal rank 
with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were 
incorporated with it under one Government, Penang «till remaining 
the seat of Government. In 1887 the seat of Government was 
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transferred to Singapore. The revenue and trade of Ponang have. 
increased remarkably in the last fifteen years. 


: Singapore: 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, con 
‘taining an area of 206 square miles, situated ab the southem 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, from which it is separated by 
‘8 narrow strait about three-quarters of a mile in width. ‘There are 
a number of small islands adjacent to it which form part of the 
Settlement. 

The soat of Government, for the whole Colony as well as the Set- 
Hlement, is the town of Singapore, at the southern point of the 
island, in lat. 1° 16" North, and long. 108? 53' Bus. 

Singapore was occupied by Sir Sratron Ravpuxs, acting under 
the anthority of Lord Hasrtvos, on the Gth February, 1819, by 
virtue of a Treaty with the Malayan prinecs of Johor. It was 
at first subordinate to Bencoolen in Sumatra, of which Rarruns was 
then Lieut.-Governor ; but in 1828 it was placed under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Tt was afterwaris, as above stated, incorporated 
with Penang aud Malacea, and finally becnine the seat of Goven- 
ment (1837). 

Its rapid progress was, at that timo, unparallelled. Oui the Lith 
Tune, 1819, Raveixs wrote home: “My new Colony thrives most 
“rapidly. We have not heen established four months, and it has 
“received ‘an accession of population exceeding 5,000, principally 
“Chinese, and their number is daily inereasing.” 

Nor bas it disappointed the expectations then formed of its 
future ; both its general and loeal Trade and its Revenues having, 
for many years, exceeded that of all competitors. 























The Protected Native States. 





‘The Protected States comprise three “ Residencies,” all ou the 


western sido of the Peninsula, between Province Wellesley and 
Malacen, viz. -—Pérak ( August, 1874). Sélingor and Sungei Ujong 
(December, 1874). 











: 
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‘The anarchy prevailing in almost all the Native States of the 
‘Malay Peninsula, and especially in Pérak, had been, for some years 
prior to 1874, a source of disquiet to the Straits Settlements, aud» 
hindrance to the growth of local trade. In the beginning of that 
year steps were taken by Sir Anew Crange to remedy this state 
‘ofthings by settling the affairs of Larutand Pérak in the Paugkor 
Treaty (20th January, 1874), and, later on in that year, by station- 
‘ing British Residents in Pérak and Stifngor, and in the small State 
of Sungei Ujong, to advise their rulers respecting the collection of 
revenue smi gencral administration. With view also to enable 
the British authorities to keep order in that part of the Peninsula, 
a strip of land south of Province Wellesley, beyond the Krian 
river, about 10 miles brond, was acquired as British territory ; and 
also a small portion of territory on the mainland, opposite the 
island of Pangkor, which had previously been ceded to us, to sup- 
press piracy and without any idea of oceupation, in a ‘Treaty with 
Perak (1825). 

‘Towards the end of 1875, Sic Wrrarast Jenvors being then Gov 
emor, Mr. Brnott, the first British Resident at Perak, was murdered, 
@nd November 1875) and a force sont to apprehend the murderers 
was resisted; and, about the same time, the Residency in Sungei 
‘jong was menaced by bodies of Malays from some of the States near 
Malacea. ‘Troops were obtained from India and China, anaval bri- 
gade was Innded, and Perak was fully occupied (January, 1976). 
Daring the previous month a military and naval force had already 
driven the enemy from a strong stockaded position in the hills 
between Sri Menanti and Sungei Ujong, and dispersed the maleon- 
tents in that neighbourhood. During these operations, Sélingor 
remained quiet, 

Those concemed in the murder of Mr. Brace were captured 
and punished, the Sultan and some of the Chiefs being banished. 
‘Peace and order have since been maintained in all the Western 
States, and, so far as is known, throughout the Peninsula. On the 
cessation of hostilities ( which had throughout been on a very small 
sealo) it was finally Inid down in Lord Cansanvoy’s despatch of 
Ist June, 1876, that the Protected States, without being either 
Gireotly annexed or governed by “Commissioners,” might con- 
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tinue to receive assistance in their administration from British 
Officers styled “Residents.” Since then, both in Pérak, Selangor, 
and Sungei Ujong, Residents have been stationed uninterruptedly, 
and without requiving any Military support, exeeptsuch as adrilled 
corps of Sikhs can furnish. ‘They are assisted by a staff 
comprising both native and Buropean officers, andit is their duty to 
aid tho nativerulers by advice, and to carry out cortain executive 
functions delegated to them. The supreme authority in Pérak and 
Sélingor is vested in the State Council, consisting, in each State, of 
the Malay Chief, the highest native authorities, and the principal 
British officials. ‘The Residents are directly under the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, and it is admitted that great 
‘success has hitherto attended the development of Sir Axpraw 
Cranxe’s experiment. 





A.M. SKINNER. 











MISCELLANEOUS. NOTES. 





M. oe na Cnorx, 


Ix the Journal (No. 1 of 1883) of the Société de Géogeaphic, of 
Paris, appears the following parageaph which may be of interest to 
some of our Members. Mr. ve 1. Cnorx has recently been elected 
8 Member of the Straits Asiatic Society. 

“34, Bran de Saint-Pol Lite ranuanoo lo retour en Huxope de M.de Ja. Croke 
gut tou & Wena ot awit alardd ae A, at de Seine Pol Ll 
lors do son qremier vosaye, Cette fois, i était accompagné d'un socond 
Inglaleur fata OT. anid clungé de controler lex aepyporta techniques 
fu nos prospostions "Tous dette ont nenonte la evitro de Ber ot celle de 
Quinte, de sx prnipans alu just vlléode Laat Me Manths 
466 fhappé doa Wehenss minora Mu pass et hex dons voyegcurs reviennent 
Ggalement satsfats don resats de lowe exploration” 

And in Journal No. 5, for ud March, 1883, there is the fol- 
Towing passage on the same subject: 

“IL [AL Bran do Sant-Pol Lins] fat ensnite hommage la Société du demicr 
ant do Meat Tons egal tara ey atten apn, 
Hou d'un ‘volume en ou moment ous prose, slaw Gaisodes Jo son voy 
dans ‘co gd Bosal of watlammen expload sartont pox ron excl 


MM dela Cro’. M. Bran do Saine-Pol Lias avait aunmes demnidrement le 
ir diaunoncer son retour & 




















sytour de M. de la Groix en Barop sy il alo 
Paris of sa parésonoo i a eé use drtajonrd' hn 








Exeronartons 18 Csacpoua. 

From the same Journal, the following teaslation of an interost- 
forwarded. Our neighbours in Camboja are 
actively engaged in exploring the interior of that eountr 
“Phe Governor of Cochin-China, Mons. Lx Myre x Vinens, 

+ writes from Saigon, on the 20th of September, the following infor- 


ng passage has be 

















* [ The publication of the ymosent num:ber having been unavoldthly delayed, 
it has hoe! postihle to give in Te the above extrnetae—ED 
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“imation, relative to the explorations which are going on in the 
“Colony — 

“Wo are continuing the explorations, in which the Geographi- 
“ “eal Society has taken so much interest. Lieutenant Paup'noxo1e 
“loft last Monday for Sambor on the ‘Upper Mekong.’ He 
“ ‘ig to take observations for the lino of a tramway protected from 
“sinundation, and, at the same time, to determine the height of the 
“ “banks of tho river above and below the rapids. 
jeutenant Garren is en rowte for Tracona, on the frontier of 
«Baik Ihaan, in the neighbourhood of Tanbinh. He will remain 
“Sin these almost unknown regions so long as his health permits 
“him to do so, and will permanently establish himself. 

‘Mons. Pavre has finished placing tho tclegraphie posts be- 
« ‘tween Prom-Peah and Battambang. The wires aro fixed on the 
* *Cambogian side. We are only waiting for the Siamese to open 
“ “this unportant line of electric communication. 
‘Mons. Axoxter and Captain Sorts remain at Angkor; by 
“ “the last news, their health left nothing to desire. 

“It is fitting here,” adds the general Secretary, “to thauk Mons, 
“rm Mvre or Viens sho is always so ready to help the Society.” 

















Muay Traxsurreration, 

A Member of the Straits Asiatic Society, who was also one of 
the Government Spelling Committee (1878), has farnished the 
following Memorandum relative to the Paper on Trausliteration, 
which appeared in the Inst Journal :— 

It may be interesting to define the exact difference between tho 
polling system” adopted by the Government Committee (1878) 
and published in Jourual No. I, and that recommended in the 
paper now published. Both systems adopt the same course 
in giving the rowel sounds their Ttalian value, and, generally 
speaking, in regard to diphthongs and consonants. Nor in regard 
to separating the consonants in agglatiuative particles and doubling 
the consonants in Arabic words having the tashdid, are the 
two systems in any way opposed. The difference between them 
4s almost entirely limited to two points: one as to the priueiple of 
proceeding when sound and spelling differ; and one as to the mode 
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of getting over that crucial test—the open semi-vowel sound, so 


‘muuch more common in Malay than in English. Both of these 
points are treated briefly by the Committce under paragraphs 3 
‘and 6 of their Report (containing 17 paragraphs altogether ) and 
the differences betweon the two inethods are roally summod up 
in the following statements : 

a. The Committee considers that (paragraph 3) “in Malay as in 

* Chinese it is sounds and not letters that have to be represented.” 
‘Phe critic considers that (page 142) “there are two 
objects to be kept in view: Ist to obtain a faithful 
“ transliteration of the Malay character ; and 2nd to 
“clothe the words in such a form that they may be 
* pronouneed correctly by an English reader.” 
‘Tho Conmmittoo considers (paragenph 6) that as to tho open 
semi-vowel sound (which the critic refers to as the sound which 
can only bo expressed in Arabie writing by the futhah) “no 
natural representative suggests itself, and that there will be the 
“Jeast danger of misunderstanding if this sound be uniformly 
“ expressed by the letter 2, soundas in ‘lateral’ ‘considerable’ "— 
eunmarked being devoted to the ordinary English sound as in 
‘Ten (English), Sendok (Malay). 
* “The critic proposes (page 147) that « or ¢ ummarked 
shall correspond with futluk ; and as to the ordinary 
English sound as in Sendok he omits to deal with 
it altogether. 

‘A good deal of his paper deals very ably with philological ques- 
tions, which lead him not only beyond the ground covered by our 
Report, but even beyond the principles of his own spelling system, 
as for example when he suggests :-— 
xy [Semillon (iy our ayer) Sembilan to, mnie ita protale 
cae Grameen) [sata names A eS 

















(Q) As these shecte pas through my hands, I take the opportunity of 


adding a note or two, The word quoted is C{.o7. This, according to the 


rystem I proposed, may be rendered sonbilan”ot senbilan, but the Sixt is 
‘hviouly covreck ae shown by te desfration. “Se Ss more genceally corzest 
‘han ve a Malay, for tho reanon Thave given 
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It is only necessary to say in regard to this, that the Committee 
was appoiutod to procure uniforinity in spelling, and that their 
system was only recommended to the Society's contributors for that 
cad, (*) and hy no means for the purpose of promoting philologieal 
study; and no spelling system ean properly be gauged by any text 
oftlatkind. It may not be beside the point to remark further that 
tho parent Axintic Society also published, in the first number of its 
“ Researches” (1784), a system of transliteration by Sie W. Foxes, 
the ‘hich have more and more recommended 
thomselves to the best judyes, whether in Burope or India. Tt is 
confidently axserted that the Comniittes’s system followed those 
principles much more nearly than their evitie' aystom does, both in 
adop 2 apecifie symbol for sound,” and in making 
tise of “the help oF dineritical rnarks.” 

Tt is, of course, impossible to know when the hist word ou any 
subject lns heen sid. Int it will be a pity if the ingenious but too 
fantasti suggestions of this latest writer should be hastily taken 
for tho “last word” by any of the general contributors to our 
Tourual. ‘The system settled in S7S has now been tried for some | 
years and as been found already of practical advantage—chiefly 
eeause it has been looked upon as a settTed system. (*) 








































@)_ Tao nob alinit shat» system of spalling sould be rvcommanded to 
‘tng Society einply beens Tt proposts to establish uniformity, “A thoroughly 
‘ad. ajatemn might neverthelies bo uniforuly followed if every ono ware con 
Lang But waffornity hes not been attained and cannot be attained when each 
nied to deste hy his ege whether he aball waito 6 oF 9; 4, (2 oF ¢3 al 
Soon, The mcaubex who takes up tue eilgela on belialf of the Committee w:- 
Jhiteutionallyaffonlsrme an excelont ilustration of this. He quotes the words 
int avilable of which ' suid to be pronounced Like the Buglsh 
word ten. Ni ‘wont (arndu) was quoted by ane (p. 145 ) as aa exun- 
ple of the indefinite vowslsound common in Malay anil was said to be pro- 
Rounoed sik. Without arguing the questions fo which is eornect, T ask 
how ‘unifor ipelling ig to lo expoctod when men are to be guided by 
promvsiciation which varies in diferent localities and for which there is 10 
Fecognised standal? “Uniformity isan illusion and the sooner the iden is 
Given upthe better. | What T have proposed is that « ox ¢ oF @ and u oF 
thal! bo equally correct provided that the Malay mode of writing and x 
‘ognised derivations are not departed from. 

Gyn omma to me tog the quetin, The atl emuon lined 
for the Govarsmant gfstom, wil be disproved in five mfnutos by any one who 
will take wp the Goverment Bluo-book or other publications. 
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Lawnixa ov Ravens 1x Ssyeavons. 
By An Bye-Witness. 


‘The following account of the first Inuding of Sir Seasteonp 
Ravens in Singapore may not be without interest to the readers 
of this Journal for two reasons : first as being the statement of one 
who is now probably the only survivor of those present on the 
oveasion, and who is certainly the oldest inhabitant of fhe island 
who was himself an eye-witness of the proceedings ; and, secondly, 
as going to prove how unreliable is tho detailed acount, given in 
the “Hikfiat Abdullah,” from what Ampuctam was told a few 
months afterwards. ‘The short summary in Mr. Joux Castenox’s 
work is apparently much more correct. It is a pity that no auth 
ritative record exists of all the circumstances attending Si 
gaporo's foundation, in Si Sraxctonn Raretzs’ Life or elsowhero. 
‘That given in the Journal of Bastern Asia (1875) is obviously 
incorrect. 











Wa IvKtst, now residing in Teluk Saga, of the Kétmang tribe 
of “Orang laut,” was, according to his own aecount, about fifteon 
years old whon Sir Sramvonp Rarrrxs londed, so he must be about 
ighty years old at the present time. He is still an intelligent old 
man, lis statement is as follows :—“ At the time when ‘Tuan Rar- 
Pies came, there were under one lundred small houses aud huts at 
‘the mouth of the river [ Singapore }; but the Rija’s house was the 
only large one, and it stoud back from the river, between the sea and 
‘the river, near the obelisk. About thirty families of ‘ Orang laut? also 
lived in boats (dia punye rimak ada praku ) a little way up the 
Singapore river at the wide part (laut ofis). About half the 
“Orang laut’ lived ashore and halfin boats. My sister still lives in 
aboat there, and has never lived ashore. ‘The place where the 
“Orang Lent’ lived was called Kampong Témtnggong, and it faced 
the river. There wore a few’Malays who lived near, their buts 
facing the sea. Our boat lay where the Master Attendant's Office 
now is. I myself was born in the Siugapore waters, and thissettle- 
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‘ment of Malays and ‘ Orang laut’ wasin existenco in my earliest 
recollection. [Crawrvnp says it was first mado in 1811, and Wa 
Hakne’s recollection confirms this statement.) Tuan Rarzrs came 
in the Barque Stone (?). Sho was akapal dua tieng ea-téngak. Tho 
men that lived in boats were the first to see Tuan Raves coming. I 
remember the boat Ianding in the morning. ‘There were two white 
wen and a Sepoy in it, When they landed, they went straight to 
the Téminggong’s house. ‘Tuan Ravrues was there, he was a 
short man. I know his appearance [i.e subsequently]. Tuan 
Fanguuan was there; he was taller than Tuan Ravens and bo 
wore a helmet.(?) ‘The Sepoy carried a musket. ‘They were 
entertained by the Témtoggong and he gave them rambutane 
and all kinds of fruit. I together with the Malays and ‘Orang 
laut? followed them to the edge of the verandah, Tuan Rarrrss 
went into the centre of the house, About 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, they came out and went on board again. About twelvo days 
afterwards, they pitched their tents and brought guns, &e. on shore. 
Biuy Sarr, an Orang laut, went to bring Tanku Loy@-from Bulang. 
I think he was four days away. Barty Sarr came back firat and 
then Tunku Loxe caine. ‘The English had been some days ashore, 
and had made atap-houses, when Barmy Sarr went to fetch Tunku 
Loxe. When Tunku Lovo came, Tuan Rarenss was living ashore, 
in an atap-house, ‘Thoy had a discussion first in tho Téménggong’s 
house and afterwards in Tuan Raverxs’ house in Padang Senar. 
‘At that timo the plain waseovered with kvmunting and sikedu- 
dok Vushes. I myself helped to cut thom down and assisted in 
making the fort (kulu) and digging a trench between Tuan Rares’ 
hhouso and the sca. At that time there were some jambu troes, 
a at present, towards Beach Road, and some near the Témtnggong’s 
house. ‘These aro the only trees Tromembor close by there. ‘There 
were no houses in the island except at Kampong ‘Téménggong. 
The first huts on the shores of New Harbour were built under Bukit 
Chermin, shortly after Raveixs came. Kampong Glam was then 
called Séduyong by tho ‘ Orang Laut.” 
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‘Tue Curr. 


In a paper contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1830, I gave an account of tho Chri, an nnintelligibl>s 
formula recited in Malay Conrts at the installation of Chiefs, and 
the versions in use in Perak and Branoi wore compared with that 
which is to be found in the Swjawh Mulayu, 

Being in Colombo last September, I shewed the throe versions to 
my friend Mr. J. A. Swernexttaas, C. S., who submitted them to a 
Pandit learned in Pali. Tae latter furnished an amended reading 
and translation of the Chiri as given in the Syjara Milayw. 

‘The following is the Ohiri as printed in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatie Socioty, showing the different readings to be found 
in four separate manuseripts in the Library of tho Society :— 











From MS, No. 80 in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


oe tobe oly ete ge Note cle ge Sal Net al 
Topp? SB ly on So (EY oly Gi oly Le WAS 6G Jt 
pene MIT W M, Ob Ss Poy ob hte ol) Stabe 
eared ely all gb pe gr Sle ae Up IO ght ae 
N.B.—This is the passage alluded to on page 24 of Leyilen's Ma- 
lay Annals. 
1 MSS. Nos. 18, 35, and 39 have cuuya. 
* MS. 18 has exe». 
* No. 18 has a. 
+ No. 18 has eS 
* MS. 39 has G3, MSS. 1S and 39 agree with 80. 
# MS. 85 has Gals. MSS, 18 and 89 havo £44. 
+ MS. 18 has oly «> 
* No. 18 has y}5. 
© MS. 18 has yl). 
10 MS, 18h 
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1. MS. 18 has yj, -MS. 85 has 34. MS. 39 agreos with 80. 
24 -MS3. 18, 85, and 89 have ey 35. 


19 MS. 18 has yayls. 
1+ Jye is omitted in M3, 18, 


+9 MSS. 35 and 39 have Jl. 
+4 Tn 35 and 89 the worl cl, is repeated again before the final 
word, Tn 18 the final words ave vs, 





daberer 
Transliteration of the abore. 


Aho suswta (or suav/a) paduka sri maharaja sara‘at (or 
sari‘ad) svi sifat bana snrana bumi baji bala pakrama nagalang (or 
stkaleng) kxana (or karla) magat vana (or rage?) mnuka tri bana 
paralarasang (or paresang) sakarita bana tongka daremnna besaran 
(or derma rane sharana) katarana singgha sun wan (or r01) 
sikratna wan (or weadaf) runab (or ratna or ruazi) palawa dika (or 
patacika) sadila dewa dida prawadi (or prabudi) kala mula rmnlai 
(or kale malady alk si drm raj aldinaj (or rajecrje) para 















‘Tho following ix the Pali reaiiog, proposed by tho Sinhalese 
Pandit:— 

ARS susinte-padika xf mahinija sarat aed siva Dhawana sarana 
Ddhiini bhuja bate paedkeama samalankeita mahat ratna maydicha 
pratpa-sanskrita vana tanga dhiraguna (udlnraguna) bhiishana keitn- 
rana sinha swana (avcara) wat Wikramawan rena babdhika sad 
eva deidha pravridilha Kila mila mulika sei dharmar 
paraméware 





‘This he translates ns follows :— 

0 iilastrious and grent King, whose feet move very sed: 
those of a man with subdned passions): the abode o! 
Deauty and happiness : a place of refuge; well adorned with prow- 
ess aud strength of arm; well-furnished with royal majesty : 
of high voice; (embellished with ) the ornainent of fortitule (or 
high and noble qualities ) ; a hevo us terrific in the battles fought 
(hy thee) as the roar of alion ; like a tizer of immense strenyth 
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in fight; the Supreme Lord; the Chief over the King of 
righteousness ; the foremost at the commencement of a permanent 
and long-extended (period of ) time. 

‘Dr. Rost, of the India Office, ina letter tome says: “Tho 
unriddling of the Chiri by the Pandit in Ceylon.is certainly very 
ingenious, and at any rate competes favourably with all othors 
yet attempted.” 


W. EM. 
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